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Aut. I , — The History of Unr/land from the Fall of TVohey to the 
Death of Elizcihelh, By J. A. Fiiou^e, VoU. III., it. 

London : John W. Parker and Son, 1858. 

• • 

J N llio April number of this Journal, we revibwed that part of 
jNlr. Fronde’s history wliiuli contains his account of the social con- 
<litioii of Tudor Kncifland, and of the events*\vhich were the prelude 
of our first Reformation. Our review embraced a fragment only 
of his first and second volumes : his third and fourth have since 
been given to the public ; and, as the portion of his narrative 
which is now open to our examination comprises the momentous 
period of 15‘29 — 1517, we shall make no apology for criticising it 
immediately. We have already expressed our judgment on the 
first half of Air. Fronde’s performance — that it has been written 
under a conception essentially just, that its method is excellent, 
its research profound, i#nd its style admirable, but that it is 
deficient in some impor/mt particulars, tiiat it abounds in genius 
and imagination rather than in reason and judgment, and that it 
lias run out into extravagant paradoxes. We shall here only 
observe that Mr. Fronde’s second effort corresponds altogether 
with his previous one : that it has thrown a light upon the events 
of the era it deals with, which, •hitherto, they have never received ; 
that, unlike all antecedent histories of the time, it has risen to 
the level of its high argument ; that, as it comes in contact with 
the later years of Henry VIII., it carries out logically the 
ideas under which it proceeded from the first ; and that the merits 
and defects of the entire work are in equally clear prominence 
throughout it. Speaking generally, however, we are disposed to 
think that the narrative of the third and fourth volumes of this 
history is even better than that of the two first ; that it is more 
NO. LVI. T 
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flowing^ picturesque, and beautiful ; but that it is less adorned 
with profound remarks, and contains fewer passages worthy ol‘ 
quotation. In short, Mr. Froude as he proceeds upon his course, 
becomes more of an historian and less of a thinker, and grows in 
sympathy with his subject rather than with his own rcll(x:tious. 

A general view of English history from 1529 to 1517 brings 
before us the most momentous period of our annals. Amidst \i 
chaos of fleeting, but interesting accidents of regal passion, arro- 
gance, and tyranny, of parliamentaiy obsequiousness and iiijuslice 
mingled with wisdom, of Papal intrigue, menace, and duplioitv, 
of Jluropean politics alternating between scheming and hostility, 
and of domestic treasons, convulsions, and conspiracies, that 
period wrought out essential changes in our polity and social 
fabric, the effects of which have been immense upon the destinies 
,of England, and to this da^" are working amongst us. Witliiii 
tliat periqd, not from any popular impulse, but urnler the guidance 
of her Soverei§u-and ho- Legislature, and with the assent rather 
than the wdshes of the nation, England throw off* the outward 
forms of her ancient faith, and yet retained so much of its spirit, 
that it revived again for a brief season, that it influenced thorouglily 
the Reformation, and that it has interpenetrated tlie Anglicnu 
Church system. Within that ijeriod, against the will of the 
Government, and in spite of persecuting laws and proscriptions, 
the forces of Protestantism made themselves felt among us ; and, 
gathering strength from the contemporaneous movement in (ior- 
many, from the fall of the Papal jiirisdictiou in Englaml, and 
from the effects of the diffusion of the English Scriptures and 
Liturgy, so effectually embodied themselves in tlie national niimu 
that after a long and restless struggle with the old religious 
spirit, they either coalesced with the Church of England or issued 
in Puritanism and Nonconformity. fiWithiii that perioil the 
power of our Executive Government vas so increased hy tlio 
spoliation of the Church, hy the elevation of a courtier noblesse, 
and in consequence of threats of war abroad and at home, that it 
approached a despotism in much of its conduct, and enabled a 
monarch of singular ability to play successfully the part of 
a dictator, to identify the nation >^th him in much that was cruel 
and unjust, to commit a variety of unconstitutional acts, and 
especially to visit individuals with iniquitous penalties. And 
throughout this period, so fertile in great events, so important 
for its constitutional changes, so full of the echoes of a great 
social and moral revolution, and so rich in interest, that nfku* 
the lapse of three centuries we feel a peculiar sympathy with it ; 
we see pass before us some of the most important personages wlio 
have ever affected the destinies of 4ingland— the stern, un- 
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scrupulous, but most able Henry Tudor; Thomas Cromwell, tbe^ 
great pillar of Erastianism ; the gentle, weak, and compromising 
Cranrnor, the type of the Anglican High Church party of to-day; 
the sclieming and thoroughly hardened Gardiner ; the not un- 
pleasing form’ of Reginald Pole, worthy of a better cause ; and 
Latimer, the real champion of English Protestantism. Nor less 
interesting, if less prominent, are other actors in the drama — the 
two fair queens who perished on Tower Green ; the fierce and 
‘manlike’ Margaret of Salisbury; the ambitious Norfolk, and his 
accomplished son ; the pliant and heartless Seymours, the true 
types of the new aristocracy ; the bold and heroic Robert Aske, 
and a crowd of personages of lesser note, who, mingling in the 
revolution which was then convulsing England, increase its 
interest by their successes or their fate. 

How Air. Froudo has dealt \vith#the events of this period, we 
have aheady stated in general terms. But before we enter upon 
his narrative, we must warn our rcadeie agaiDilf^t\w) sources of 
untruth which have Ovei*flowcd the annals of the time, and have 
made it very difficult to discern tTie real nature its events and 
personages. Writers who lived during the ‘sixteenth century, 
eillier from sympathy, terror, or genuine admiration of tlie great 
achievements of which he was the author, .overlook the moj’al 
quality of many of the acts of Henry VIII, and his ministers, 
aiul dazzle our eyes with the portrait of a mighty monarch who 
overt hr(jw the Papal power in England, who coerced Scotland, 
and sul)daed Ireland, who, for years, was the arbiter of European 
politics, and who had singular skill in making himself popular 
with his subjects. On the other hand, writers of a later date who 
nre far removed from the stormy crisis of the Reformation, and 
are unabJe to appreciate the difficulties of Henry’s position, are too 
prone to confine their attention to the severities which marked 
Lis reign, and, coupling^tliem with his undoubted personal faults, 
to represent liim as a monster of cruelty and injustice. The 
result is that, when viewed under those opposite conceptions, the 
occurrences of Henry’s reign — his acts and his character, appear 
ill lights which thwart each other and the truth ; and that the 
student of the time finds the greatest difficulty in forming a clear 
opinion upon it. He will perhaps arrive at the soundest con- 
clusions if he steadily refuses to allow Success, however great, 
and national benefits, however magnificent, to blind him to the 
evidences of moral wickedness ; and if again he remembers that in 
ages of revolution there may be a palliation for acts which could 
not be excused in better times. We wish wo could say that Mr, 
Froude has followed this method of judgment : on the contrary, 
he has almost disregarded it ; he has frequently lost sight of the 

T % 
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real character of Henry's acta in the contemplation of th6ir con- 
* sequences ; he has a habit of withdrawing his reader s attention 
from means used to ends gained ; and, having filled his mind 
with contemporary authorities only, he gives us portraits of 
Henry V^III. and his ministers which we believe to be simply 
favourable exaggerations. And* thus, while he avoids popular 
errors on this subject, he falls into opposite errors equally 
important; and deals with the era of Henry VIII. as if he were 
an enthusiastic iconoclast of 1540, who loses sight of all moral 
considerations when beholding the downfall of the Papal power 
in England. 

When Henry VIII. called the Parliament of 1529 many causes 
conspired to promote the Keformation in this country. Un- 
doubtedly the personal quarrel of the king — whatever may be 
thought of his purpose and motives — was scarcely a fair occasion 
for a religious schism ; and the wrongs of Catherine of Arragon 
and the indqceili'yclations already established between Henry and 
Anne Boleyn at once identified a large party in England with the 
cause of Rome. .From the first* these scandals united against the 
Reformation a powerful section of the clergy, a portion of the 
older nobility, and a formidable minority of the nation. The 
priests cried out tljat it was sacrilege to question the Pope’s 
authority, or secretly foresaw thoir own downfal in any revolution. 
Phe Nevilles and the Courtenays liked Queen Catherine per- 
sonally, remembered the wrongs they had endured from the Tudor 
dynasty, and very soon began to make the cause of conscience 
that of rebellion. Nor is it doubtful — however Mr. Froude may 
gloss over the fact — but that a very numerous party in England 
repudiated the conduct of Henry in the divorce altogether, and 
associated the question of ecclesiastical reform with concession 
to injustice, oppression, and lust. J3it, althougli the nature 
of the *king^s matter’ immediately crcaVjd a Roman opposition, 
it also gave to Henry and the strength of the nation a principle 
of common action by means of which the Reformation finally 
triumphed. The resolution of Henry to get rid of his wife led 
him on to controvert the Papal power in his realm, and at last 
to give the signal of its ruin. The fiesire of some patriotic states- 
men to secure a male succession of the crown, and the anxiety of 
others to secularize chrurch property, concurred to promote that 
breach with Rome which alone could fulfil their different objects. 
The general dislike of the people to Wolsey, the growing hostility 
felt against the priesthood, and the sense of the burden of Papal 
exactions, turned the mass of the nation in the same direction, 
and gradually won them on to Protestant sympathies. Nor were 
the relations of England with the powers of Europe adverse to the 
movement. For Henry and Francis I. wore in close alliance ; and 
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altfiough Charles V. had recently gained the inost*splendid suc- 
cesses, and was threatening to make the cause of Queen Catherine' 
liis own, he was too much embarrassed by the Turks and a rebellious 
Genminy to bo really dangerous to the King of England. When, 
therefore, the Parliament of 1529 met, it was plain that a reform 
of the ecclesiastical system of England, and possibly a modifica- 
tion of the Papal power, would be popular with the mass of the 
nation, and would almost necessarily result from the discussion 
of the divorce. Few, however, could anticipate that the raising 
of these (questions w'ould gradually lead to the overthrow of 
Catlmlicisrn in this country, would incline an orthodox nation to 
a heresy it abhorred, and would make this Parliament of 1529, 
every member of which was a sincere Catholic, the parent of our 
Protestant lleformation. 

Alter the meeting of this impojtant Parliament, the internal 
history of England reflects the conflict of three parties, each of 
which liad its eminent champions and^martyrii^nd Its herd *of 
unknown and ignoble followers. They may be described as the 
Homan, the National, and the Protestant parses, dhcli of them 
clearly defined by a distinct principle, and eadi resolute to main- 
tain it; and, in consequence of their mutual antagonism, the* 
strong Executive of Henry w'as enabled lo^ balance their forces, 
and to direct them each against the other as it suited his purpose. 
And as together with tliis self-destructive strife at home there 
was a corresponding struggle of the po\vers of Europe which 
almost neutralized their weight and authority, the policy of 
.1 leiiry was permitted to accomplish itself, and to shape out the 
early Reformation of this country. We have already alluded to 
the Homan party, which may be said to have originated in 1627, 
when the question of the divorce was first considered, but which 
after 1529 became clea’*ly developed. It was from the first con- 
siilcrable in numbers, men of note, and in elements of power. 
-It comprised perhaps one-third of the English nation, and espe- 
cially was strong in the northern counties. It boasted tlie noble 
names of Fisher, More, and Warham; and it gathered into itself 
the mass of the clergy, and a largo section of the old aristocracy. 
And it had all those great bfit uiidcfiuablo elements of strength 
which consist in prescription, antiquity, and time-liallow'cd asso- 
ciations ; ill the reverence long due to tlie head of the Church, 
and in the strong conservative spirit of England. But its weak- 
ness lay ill the moral corruption of many of its members, in 
its own want of self-reliance and self-ostecm, and in the un- 
popularity it derived from its aycgiuuce to the Hope. As yet, 
however, it displayed au imposing appearance ; strong in the 
I'rivy Council and the House of Lords ; not without representa- 
tives in the House of Commons ; enthroned in the highest places 
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of the state aild rooted deeply throughout the length and hreacltU 
t)f England ; if fall of decay, still bright with outward splendour; 
and not yet without much national sympathy with it. 

From the Homan, we turn to the National party, wliich, no 
doubt, deserves our greatest attention, as it was dominant from 
1529 to the time of Mary Tudor* and became the instrument of 
our first Reformation. It was headed by the king and the body 
of the nobility, it was especially powerful in the House of Com- 
mons and the midland and southern counties ; and gradually it 
assimilated to itself a large proportion of the Roman faction. 
From a variety of motives it had resolved to promote the divorce, 
to modify and reduce the authority of the Pope in England, to 
secularize a part of the propeiiy of the Churcli, and to establish 
ecclesiastical independence in this country. But it was not less 
op;^osed than the Roman pnjty to the Ih-otestant heresy, and 
insisted upon the observance of all the Catholic doctrines. Tu 
fact it wasShat f^ty of igoderate progress, which hitherto in all 
the revolutions of England, has fortunately been the most power- 
ful; it was averse to speoulativt? changes, but anxious for pi ac- 
tical reform; and, •although under the oppressive influenco of 
' Henry yill. it identified itself with much that w’as cruel and 
unjust, and the Erasti«ni Anglo-Catliolicisra, which was its pro- 
duct, was, perhaps, tfie most offensive of ecclesiastical systems, 
it was unquestionably the author of great good, and promoted 
the real welfare of the country. Among’ the laity its most pro- 
minent figure is that of Cromwell — the destroyer of monasticism 
in England — and amongst the clergy, though each very dilfereut 
from the other, Gardiner and Cranmer,* 

There yet remains the Protestant partVv as yet of no account 
in the state, the objects of the hate of Romanists and Anglo- 
Catholics, the martyrs alike of More and Gardiner, but sd5n to rise 
to the greatest importance and destined to^fevolutionize England. 
Mr. Froude s account of this party is singularly interesting : — 

^ Unlike the first reformers who had followed Wicliffe, they had no 
earthly object, emphatically none ; and equally unlike them, perhaps, 
because they had no earthly object — they were all as I have said poor 
men— either students like Tyndal, oi^ artizans and labourers who 
worked for their own bread, and in tough contact with society had 
learnt better than the great and the educated the difference be- 
tween truth and lies. Wicliffe had royal dukes and noblemen for his 
supporters — knights and divines among his disciples — a king and a 
House of Commons looking upon him, not without favour. The first 
Protestants of the sixteenth century had for their king the champion 

* Of course, our readers will recollect that Cranmer, at a later x>eriod, bocarae 
more Protestant. 
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of Holy Church, who had broken a lance with Luther ; and a spiritual 
autliority over them alike powerful and imbecile whose highest concep- . 
tioii of Christian virtue was the destruction of those who disobeyed it. 
Tlic masses of the people were indifferent to a cause which promised 
tliein no material advantage; and the Commons of Parliament, while 
contending with tl\e abuses of the spiritual authorities, were laboriously 
anxious to wash their hands of heta^odoxy. ‘ In the crime of heresy, 
thanks be to Cod,’ said the bishops in 1529, ‘there hath no notable 
])erson fallen in our time’ — no chief priest, chief ruler, or learned 
Pharisee — not one. ‘Truth it is that certain apostate friars and 
lewd priests, bankrupt merchants, vagabonds, and lewd idle 
fellows of corrupt nature have embraced the abominable and erroneous 
opinions lately sprung in Germany, and by them have been some 
seduced in simplicity and ignorance. Against these, if judgment have 
been exercised according to the laws of the realm, we be without 
blame. If we have been too remiss or slack, we shall gladly do our 
duty from henceforth.’ Such were thi first Protestants in the eyes of 
their sujjeriors. On one side was wealth, rank, dignity, tlie weight of 
authority, the majority of numbers, the pr(fttige of e^fttufies ; here too 
were the phantom legions of superstition and cowardice ; and here were 
all tluj worthier influences so pre-eminently English, whfeh lead wise 
men to shrink from change, and to cling to thingtl established, so long 
as one stone of them remains upon another. This was the army of * 
conservatism. Opposed to it was a little bitnd of enthusiasts, armed 
only with truth and fearlessness, ‘ weak things of the world,’ about to 
do battle in God’s name, and it was to be seen whether God or the 
world ^vas the stronger. They were armed, I say, with the truth. It 
was that alone which could have gained them victory in so unequal a 
struggle. They had returned to the essential fountain of life : they 
reasserted the principle which has lain at the root of all religions, what- 
ever their name or outward form, which once burnt with divine lustre 
in that Catholicism which was now to pass a^Vay; the fundamental 
axiom of all real life, that the service which man owes to God is not 
the service of words, or magic forms, or ceremonies, or opinions ; but the 
service of holiness, of purity, of obedience to the everlasting laws of duty.* 

Such were tlie three great parties into which England was 
divided. At present the National party was on the ascendant, 
and, supported by Henry and tbe majority of the House of 
Commons, was resolved to promote the divorce, and the reform 
of the Church. A separation from Pome was not yet in contem- 
plation ; but the jurisdiction of tlic Pope. in England Jiacl become 
most impopubu* ; and already events were portending an eccle- 
siastical revolution. The first burst of tho storm broke upon 
Wolsey, who was justly considered the main support of the old 
state of things, and wljoso fall, it was expected, would hasten the 
(uisis. Tlie great minister was quickly made to experience how 
olevuted rank in an age of revolution, and commanding genius in 
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advance of its o\A’n generation, and in contact with base and 
“envious natures, are too frequently fatal advantages ; and how 
with kings, as with the mass of mankind, the sense of bygone 
obligations is slight, when compared with tln^J; of present inte- 
rest. Wolsey s exercise of the legatine power in England — • 
although supported by many jprecedents, and especially sanc- 
tioned by Henry VIII. — his reformation of the ordinary eccle- 
siastical courts, and his visitation and suppression of some of 
the lesser monasteries, had made him liable to the penalties 
of the old Statutes of Provisors; and his policy ns regards 
the French alliance, his lofty position as solo minister, his 
somewhat haughty and unbending demeanour, his undoubted 
yielding to one of the abuses of the time, the engrossing of 
several offices in Church and State, and various rumours against 
his personal morality, had exposed him to a great deal of un- 
popularity. He was shamefully abandoned by Henry to his fate; 
pleaded guilty serieg of charges of different kinds, which, 
undoubtedly 'brought him within the letter of the Statutes of 
Provisors, but had either been (fbndoned by the king Jumsclf, or 
were altogether (Jlieoleto and frivolous; and was most unjustly 
r. deprived of all his possessions. Very shortly afterwards a charge 
of treason was made against him, and he was probably saved by 
death only from its consequences ; hut though the malice of his 
numerous enemies failed to reach its object, and the royal ingra- 
titude which * had giA^en over his grey luiirs’ to slianie, tl^^l not 
commit them to the executioner, Avith Wolsey passed uAvay tho 
former era, and Rome hud never again so judicious a champion 
in England. The cause of the Reformation Avas already half 
wron, Avhen that sagacious brain and clear intelligence gave their 
last touching utterances to the monks of Leicester Abbey ; and 
left the new forces Avhich Avere agitating the country witliout a 
power to control or direct them. , 

^ The punishment of Wolsey was AAutbin the laAv, but the exten- 
sion of it to all the clergy of England by perverting the meaning 
of the Statutes of Provisors deserves the greatest reprobation. 
For the clergy had opposed the reforms of Wolsey as far as Avas 
in their power; and, therefore, the laying them under the penalties 
of a premunire as ‘ the fautors, maintainers, and receivers' of the 
cardinal was simply an act of gross iniquity. We liced scarcely 
notice Mr. Froude s attempt to excuse this wrong, upon the plea 
that the general misconduct of the clergy could justify tin? 
enacting a special law against them, and visiting them Avitli an 
enormous fine, for in truth this act of unjust extortion avus not so 
much a governmental censure, as a specimen of that arbitrary 
rapacity which so often defaced the reign of Henry VI 11. Put 
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in l?)29-30-31, the will of the sovereign and the tide of national 
feeling were ho strong against the Chinch, that it is almost sur- 
prising that the revolutionary current was not more destnietive- 
And in truth — although we have given our reasons for believing 
Mr. Fronde s account of it very exaggerated — ^the status of the 
Church in England at this period was quite incompatible with 
good government, was peculiarly oppressive towards tlie mass of 
the people, and required a large and immediate reform. The Houses 
of Convocation, in detiance of the common law, had succeeded 
in Jegislating independently of the Crown, and had overlaid the 
frame of society with a network of canon law, which embarrassed 
it painfully at every turn of life, and yet was a mere device of 
clerical extortion. Tlio higher ecclesiastical offices were fre- 
((uently held by foreigners and aliens, wlio were only known aS 
absentees and extortioners ; and the^ absorption of the first year s 
income of every hishoprick by the Tope, whenever the sec became 
vacant, was a premium to the appointment of me::;j%iad(f worthiest 
by old age. The sympathy of the people with the regular clergy 
had grojitly declined, for the spirit which once l^^id aflimated the 
moniistic orders had given place to luxury, covetousness, and 
selfishness ; and the stately temples in which mediaeval piety had 
enshrined them were, in many instances, •considered abodes of 
corruption and un-English feeling. And, as usually happens, 
the pretensions of the ecclesiastics did not decline as they sank 
ill the 4iational estimation : they contiuucd, for the most part, 
blind to the signs of the times ; instead of reforming themselves 
they remained entrenched within their privileges, isolated in peri- 
lous splendour, and cut off from the people ; and they went on 
punishing, or teasing heretics, putting in force all their ghostly 
machinery of exaction and scU-aggrandizement, and gathering 
upon themselves every kind of obloquy and dislike, in perfect 
uiujoii'sciousness of the ;:omiiig revolution. 

As a specimen of one of the alniscs of the Church, which was 
so soon to disappear in England, we transcribe Mr. P'roudes 
picturesque account of the ecclesiastical courts of this period : — 

‘ In order that we may see distinctly what London felt on this occa- 
sion, that we may understand in detail the nature of tlie questions with 
which Parliament was immediately to deal, we will glfincc at some of 
the proceedings which had taken jdace in the Bishop’s Consistory 
Courts during the few pi'eceding years. The duties of the officials of 
these courts resembled in theory tlio duties of the censors under the 
lioman Republic. In the middle ages a lofty effort had been made to 
overpass the common limitations of government, to introduce \)unisli- 
ment for sins as well as crimes, and to visit with temporal penalties the 
breach of the moral law. The punishment best adapted for such 
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offences was sbme outward expression of tlio disapproval with wiiich 
good men regard acts of sin; some open disgrace; some spiritual 
censure ; some suspension of communion with the Church, accompa- 
nied by other consequences practically inconvenient, to be continued 
until the offender had made reparation, or had openly repented, or had 
given confirmed proof of amendment. The administration of such a 
discipline fell, as a matter of coun^e, to the clergy. The clergy were 
the guardians of morality; their characters were a claim to contidenco ; 
their duties gave them opportunities of observation which no other 
men could possess ; while their priestly office gave solemn weight to 
their sentences. Thus arose throughout Europe a system of spiritual 
surveillance over the habits and conduct of every man, extending from 
the cottage to the castle, taking note of all wrong dealing, of all 
oppression of man by man, of all licentiousness and profligacy, and 
representing upon earth, in the principles by which it was guided, the 
laws of the great tribunal of Almighty God. 

‘ Such was the origin of the Church Courts, perhaps the greatest in- 
stitutions ^ver yet devised by man. But to aim at these higli ideals 
is as perilousras\iids nohle^j and weapons which may l>e safely trusted 
in the hands of saints become fatid implements of mischief when saints 
have ceased to vvi«ld them. For a time, we need not doubt, tliO prac- 
tice corresponded td the intention. Had it not been so, the concep- 
tion would have taken no root, and would have been extinguished at 
its birth. But a system which has once established itself in the respect 
of mankind will be tolerated long after it has forfeited its claim to 
endurance, as the name of a great man remains honoured, though 
borne by worthless descendants j and the Consistory Courts had con- 
tinued into the sixteenth century with unrestricted jurisdiction, althougli 
they had been for generations merely perennially flowing fountains, 
feeding the ecclesiastical exchequer. The moral conduct of every 
English subject remained subject to them. Each private person was 
liable to be called in question for every action of his life ; and an elabo- 
rate network of canon law, perpetually growing, enveloped the whole 
surface of society. But between the original design and the degeno 
rate counterfeit there was this vital differeiicf, that the censures were 
no. longer spiritual. They were commuted in various gradations fur 
pecuniaiy fines, and each offence against morality was rated at its 
■Specific money value in the episcopal tables. Suspension and excom- 
munication remained as ultimate penalties; but they wore resorted to 
only to compel unwilling culprits to accept the other alternative. 

‘The misdemeanours of which the courts took cognizance were 
^ offences against chastity,’ ‘ heresy,’ or ‘ matter sounding thereunto,* 

‘ witchcraft,’ ‘ dninkenness,’ ‘ scandal,’ ‘ defamation,’ impatient words,* 
‘ broken promises,’ ‘ untruth,’ * absence from church,* ‘ speaking evil of 
saints,* ‘ nonpayment of offerings,* and other delinquencies incapable of 
legal definition ; matters, all of them, on which it was well, if possible, 
to keep men from going wrong, but offering wide opportunities for in- 
justice ; while all charges, whether well founded or ill, met with ready 
acceptance in courts where innocence and guilt alike contributed to the 
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revenue. ‘ Mortuary claims’ were another fertile matter fo? prosecution ; 
and prohato duties, and legacy duties ; and a further lucrative occupa- 
tion was the punishment of persons who complained against the con- 
stitutions of the courts themselves ; to complain against the justice of 
the courts being to complain against the Church, and to complain 
against the Churcli being heresy. To answer accusations on such sub- 
jects as these, men were liable to lie summoned at the will of the 
olfieials, to the metropolitan courts of the archbishops, hundreds of 
miles from their homes. ex],>enses were allowed; and if the charges 
were without foundation it was rare that costs could be recovered. In- 
nooent or guilty, the accused parties were equally bound to appear. If 
tliey failed, they were suspended for contempt. If after receiving 
Jiotiee of their suspension they did not appear, they were excommuni- 
cated ; and no proof of the groundlcssnesa of the original charge availed 
to relieve them from their sentence till they had paid for their 
deliverance. 

‘ Well did the Church lawyers undefstand how to make their work 
productive. Excommunication seems hut a light thing whep there ar§ 
many communions. It was no light thing ^hen it Avas equivalent to 
outlawry; when tlio person cxcommupicated might be seized and im- 
prisoned at the will of the ordinary; when he was ciiA off from all holy 
ofKccs ; when no one might s])cak to him, trade with him, or show him 
the most trivial courtesy; and when his friends, if they dared to assist 
him, were subject to the same penalties. In th*e ^•egister of the Bishop 
of London there is more than one instance to be found of suspension 
and excommunication for the simple crime of offering shelter to an ex- 
communicated neiglibour ; and thij.<3 offence begot offence, guilt spread 
like a contagion through the influence of natural humanity, and a 
single refusal of obedience to a frivolous citation might involve entire 
families in misery and ruin.’ 

Such, then, was the Church of alien sympathies, of imposing 
splendour, of tyrannous institutions, and of far^spreading op- 
ju'essivencss, against which the king and the National pai*ty of 
ihighmd now directed ^their energies. Tlie object of Henry 
appears at first to have been only to threaten — ^to warn the Pope 
that his jurisdiction in England might he summarily curtailed, 
and tljat its maintenance depended chiefly on liis compliance in 
the matter of the divorce. But that of the National party, which 
now was predominant in the House of Commons, was to abridge 
tlioroughly ecolosiastical privileges, to reform the many corrup- 
tions of the Church, and to weaken, at least, its connexion with 
Home. This object is made evident in the famous Petition of 
the Commons, in 1530 , against the bishops — a document which 
Mr. Fronde very proj)orly gives us completely, and which may 
bo described as the National Bill of Indictment against the 
Clergy. This very remarkable state paper deserves attention, 
both for what it says and what it omits. It is almost silent upon 
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the subject of the gross profligacy of the ecclesiastics which *Mr. 
Froude imputes so generally to them^ a silence which makes us 
somewhat sceptical as regards this allegation ; and, while it con- 
demns as unjust the episcopalian method of dealing with* heretics, 
it records an emphatic protest against ‘ the new fantastical opi- 
nions* becoming prevalent in Germany. But it lays bare, and as 
Mr. Froude observes, with masterly clearness, a whole mass of 
clerical abuses. of a political and social character, the irregular 
legislation of the Houses of Convocation, the« conduct of the 
officials of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the exorbitant fees taken 
by them, and the simony prevalent throughout the Church ; and 
it demands a remedy for these abuses in a tone not to be mis- 
taken. The reply of the champions of the clergy is not less 
remarkable, for it reveals their utter unconsciousness of their 
position, and their tacit assent to the charges made against them. 
It attempts to justify the legislative encroachments of Convoca- 
tion at a time ^fhen it w/'.s about to lose its independence, and to 
become the* mere appendage of Erastianism, in language which 
might liave^ beeiv used by Beckbt or Hildebrand ; and, as regards 
the residue of the accusations, it only shifts their burden from 
the order in general upon individuals in it. In this state of 
things we can only Ifc surprised that the National party was so 
moderate, and that some excellent laws against excessive probate 
duties, against mortuaiy claims, and clerical non-residence, should 
have been the only immediate results of the great petition. 

But the march of events was not to be tuxested, and, thougli 
slowly, the great revolution was to work itself out. Henry 
appears from the first to have given up the bishops of 1530 ; ho 
never treated one of them afterwards witlr respect ; and his sub- 
sequent appointments to sees were of men of a dilferent nature 
altogether. . And as his attitude towards Borne became more 
menacing, and his impatience for the divorce more urgent, tho 
zeal of the National party against the Church was quickened in 
intensity. From the middle of tho year 1530 the king and this 
party were completely identified in action. After an idle appeal 
from the former to the Pope and Charles V,, in which the father 
of Anne Boleyn insultingly figured'as plenipotentiary, and which 
only showed the king’s resolution to free himself from his queen, 
he had sought the opinion of the universities of Europe upon the 
question at issue, and had procured from the House of Lords a 
remonstrance to Clement in his favour. We may estimate, 
however, the real value of these semblances of fair conduct, and 
can form a just notion of Henry's real purpose, when we bear in 
mind that, even ns Mr. Froude admits, every kind of bribery and 
intimidation was brought to bear upon tho universities, in order 
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to ol}taia a favourable decision, and that, after the year 1530 , 
Anne Boleyn was openly treated as the expectant consort of the 
king, and was actually domiciled as such within his palace. 
Such a palpable disregard of the Popes authority was not to be 
mistaken ; and, accordingly, from this moment the progress of 
the Beformation was accelerated, *and the efforts of the National 
party became more vehement. A series of statutes abridging 
the benefit of clergy, reforming thoroughly the ecclesiastical 
courts, reducing . the power of alienating lands in mortmain, * 
anpexing to the Crown the annats or first fruits of sees, and, 
above all, depriving emphatically the Houses of Convocation of 
the means of independent legislation, attest the gradual triumphs 
of the anti-Koman policy. And it is to be observed, that from 
this date a strong Erastian party grewixp among the clergy, and 
that, although the larger, «nd we will add, the nobler part of 
them adhered to their old allegiance, and openly opposed the 
changes going on, a powerful minority them brcam« converts 
to the Anglo-Catholicism which began to ho esteemed as tli« 
state religion. • ^ • 

Mr. Froude thus describes the state of opinion in England at 
this crisis, when the National party was quite in the ascendant, 
when that of Rome was not yet altogether defined, and when 
the clergy wore separating themselves into au alliance with either 
faction. The descrijition is splendid, though somewhat over- 
coloured : — 

‘ The air was impregnated with superstition ; iii a half consciousness 
of the impending changes all men' were listening with wide ears to 
rumours and pi^ophecies, and fantastic foreshadowings of the future ; 
and fanaticism half deceiving, and half itself deceived, was grasping the 
lever of the popular excitement to work out its own ends. The power 
which had ruled the hearts of mankind for ten centuries w’as shaking 
suddenly to its foundation. The infallible guidance of the Church was 
failing ; its light gone out, or pronounced to be but a mere deceitful ignis 
fatuiis ; and men found themselves w'andering in darkness, unknowing 
where to turn, or what to think or believe. It was easy to clamour 
against the spiritual courts. From men smarting under the immediate 
grievances of that iniquitous pirisdiction, the immediate outcry rose 
without ulterior thought; but unexpectedly the frail cditice of the 
Church itself threatened under the attack to crumble into ruins ; and 
many gentle hearts began to tremble and recoil when they saw what 
was likely to follow on their light beginnings. It was true that the 
measures as yet taken by the parliament and tlie crown professed to 
be directed not to the overthrow of the Church, but to the re-establish- 
ment of its strength. But the exulting triumph of the Protestants, 
the promotion of Latimer to a royal chaplaincy, the quarrel with the 
Papacy, and a dim but sure perception of the direction in which the 
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stream was flowing, foretold to earnest Catholics a widely different 
issue ; and the simplest of them knew better than the court knew that 
they were drifting from the sure moorings of the faith into the broad 
ocean of uncertainty. There seems, indeed, to be in reb'^ous men, 
whatever be their creed, and however limited their intellectual power, a 
propheUc faculty of insight into the true bearings of outward things — 
an insight which puts to shame the sagacity of statesmen, and claims 
for the sons of God, and only for them, the wisdom even of the world. 
Those only read the world’s future truly who have faith in principle, 
as opposed to faith in human dexterity; who feel that in human tilings 
there lies really and truly a spiritual nature, a spiritual connexion, a 
spiritual tendency, which the wisdom of the serpent cannot alter, and 
scarcely can affect. 

^ Excitement, however, is no guarantee for the understanding ; and 
those instincts, powerful as, they are, may be found often in minds wild 
and chaotic, which, although they vaguely foresee the future, yet have 
no power of sound judgment, tnd know not what they foresee, or how 
wisely to ^stin\ate it. Their wisdom, if we may so use the word, com- 
bines crudely wfth any fofhi of superstition or fanaticism. Thus in 
England, at the time of which ^ we are speaking. Catholics and Pro- 
testants hadTalikes their horoscope of the impending changes, each nearer 
to the truth than* the methodical calculations of the statesman j yet 
their foresight did not affect their convictions, or alter the temper of 
their hearts. They fprtesavv the same catastrophe, yet their faith still 
coloured the character of it. To the one it was the advent of Anti- 
Christ, to the other the inauguration of the millennium. The truest- 
hearted men on all sides were deserted by their understandings at the 
moment when theii* understandings were the most deeply needed : and 
they saiv the realities which were round them transfigured into phan- 
toms through the mists of their hopes and fears. The present was signi- 
ficant only as it seemed in labour with some gigantic issue, and the 
events of the outer world flew from lip to lip' taking, as they passed, 
every shape most wild and fantastical. Until the ‘ king’s matter’ was 
decided there was no censorship upon speech, and all tongues ran freely 
on the great subjects of the day. Every parish pulpit rang with thci 
divorce, -or with the perils of the Catholic faith ; at every village ale- 
house, the talk was of St, Peter’s keys, the sacrament, or of the Pope’s 
supremacy, or of the points in which a priest differed from a layman. 
Ostlers quarrelled over such questions as they groomed their master’s 
horses ; old women mourned across the village shopboards of the evil 
days which were come or coming ; while every kind of strangest super- 
stition, f^ry stories, and witch stories, stories of saints and stories of 
devils, were woven in and out and to and fro, like quaint, bewildering 
arabesques, in the tissue of the general imagination.’ 

In this state of things the current of revolution was accelerated 
by the conduct of Henry VIII., which widened the breach be- 
tween the nation and the Boman party, gave rebellion in England 
a moral aspect and a principle of cohesion, and furnished the 
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Pop6 and the Emperor with nn excuse for intervention. From 
tke autumn of 1520, at least, Anne Boleyn had been domesticated 
in the king’s palace, and liad been surrounded with the state of a 
princess ; but as yet Catherine and Henry had not formally 
separated, and her rival had not been placed in the rank of an 
actual wife. But in June, 1531* the ill-fated queen was finally 
abandoned; and in November, 1532, Aniie Boleyn was married 
to Henry, under circumstances of peculiar discredit. For these 
acts there is no excuse whatever; for they are characterized with 
effrontery, cruelty, and indecency. The king had always ad- 
mitted that some legal sanction was necessary to justify the 
divorce, and yet he abandoned Ca^Jierine without having ever 
procured it, although his subsequent conduct proves that he 
always believed it requisite. He had made the necessity of male 
issue his cl>ief plea for seeking a new marriage ; and yet he threw 
the suspicion of illegitimacy over flis issue by Anne Boleyn by 
mariying her in private, and before nnyjtribunal l^ud given sent- 
ience upon the invalidity of his first connexion. The conse- 
quences of this shameless recklesstiess were natujjfil. ^hey forced 
Henry and the National paiiy into excesses of injustice. They 
drove some of the noblest men in England into the ranks of the 
lioman party, and gave it a moral strength and dignity which 
often make ua forget it was a party of rebellion. Finally, they 
placed weapons in the hands of Charles V. and the Papal see, 
which during the entire reign of Henry VIII. were wielded not 
without effect, and which, but for unforeseen circumstances, would 
probably have overwhelmed the Tudor dynasty. 

Mr. Froude thus marks out the results of this conduct, and, 
though somewhat exaggerated, they are substantially correct. 
But, when stating these results, we must protest against his 
insinuation that Henry A^III. was not responsible for them, and 
that ho is not to bo held accountable before the tribunal of his- 
tory for the evils wliich his own criminality originated. Onco 
for all, we must repudiate the notion, which Mr. Froude incul- 
cates sedulously upon his readers, that the difficulties which 
surrounded Henry VIIT. are necessarily a justification of his 
severities and atrocities; for* if, as we believe, those difficulties 
were chiefly caused by himself, he cannot plead in his own favour 
the natural consequences of his own wrong. Subject, however, 
to this remark, tiie following extract is not unjust: — 

‘ She’ (i. €. Queen Catherine) ‘ became the nucleus of a powerful 
political party. Her iiyuries had deprived the king and the nation of 
a right to complain of her conduct. She owed nothing to England. 
Her allegiance, politically, was to Spain ; spiritually, she wo« the sub- 
ject of .the Pope ; and this dubious position gave her an advantage 
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which she was not alow to perceive. Bapidly enery one rallied ib lier^ 
who adhered to the old faith, and to whom the measures of the Ooverfi- 
ment appeared a sacrilege. Through herself, or through her secretaries 
and confessors, a correspondence was conducted which brought the courts 
of the continent into connexion with the various disaffected pai*ties in 
England, with the Nun of Kent and her friars, with the Poles, the Ne> 
villes, the Courtenays, and all the Vemaining faction of the White Hose. 
And so first the great party of sedition began to. shape itself, which, for 
sixty years, except in the short-lived interlude of its triumph under 
Catherine’s daughter, held the nation on the edge of civil war. We 
shall see this faction slowly and steadily^ organizing itself, starring 
from scattered and small beginnings, till at length it overspread all 
England, and Ireland, and Sqptland, exploding from time to time in 
abortive insurrections, yet ever held in check by the tact and firmness 
of the Government, and by the inherent loyalty of the English to the 
land of their birth. There was a proverb then ourrept that ‘the 
treasons of England’ should meVer cease. It was perhaps fortunate 
Jihat the ^apaheause was the cause of a foreign power, and could only 
be defended b^ a betrayftl of the independence of the country. In 
Scotland aiyl Ireland the insurrectionists W€>re more successful, being 
supported in eitlter instance by the national feeling. But the strength 
of Scotland had bden broken at Flodden ; and Ireland, though hating 
the Saxons with her whole heart, was far off and divided. The true 
danger was at home ind when the extent and nature of it is fairly 
known and weighed, we shall understand better what is called ‘ the 
tyranny’ of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth ; and rather admire the 
judgment than condemn the resolution which steered the country safe 
iimong those dangerous shoals. Elizabeth’s position is more familiar 
to us, and is more reasonably appreciated because the danger was more 
palpable. Henry has been hardly judged because he trampled down 
the smouldering fire, and never allowed it to assume the form which 
wpuld have justified him with the foolish 'and the unthinking. Once, 
aiid once only, the flame blazed out ; but it was checked on the instant, 
and therefore it has been slighted and forgotten. But with despatches 
before his eyes, in which Charles V. was offering James of Scotland 
the hand of the Princess Mar}’’, with the title for himself of Prince of 
England and Duke of York — with Ireland, as we shall speedily see it, 
in flame from end to end, and Dublin Castle the one spot left within 
the island on which the banner of St. George still floated — with a 
corps of fiiars in hair shirts and chains, who are also soon to be intro- 
duced to tis, and an inspired prophetess at their head, preaching rebel- 
lion in the name of God — with his daughter, and his daughter’s mother 
in league against him, some forty thousand dergy^ tobe coerced into 
honest dealing, and the succession to the Crown floating in uncer- 
tainty — finidiy, with excommunication hanging over himself, and at 
length falhng, and his deposition pronounced, Heniy, we may be sure, 
had no easy time of it, and common work to accomplish ; and all 
these things ought to be present before our minds, as they were before 
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liis tnlnd, if we would see him as he was, and judge him as we would 
be judged ourselves.’ 

The repudiation of Ciitlierino, and the marriage of Anno 
l^olcyn brought affairs botli in England and on the Continent to 
a crisis, and by placing Jlenry^in a false position, ultimately 
led to the isolation from the powers of I^uropc in which ho usually 
found liimself during the later years of his reign, and involved 
liim in dangers and troubles at home. To sustain these acts the 
National party in England passed the Statute of Appeals, a 
measure of uiKiuestionable general benefit, but which, by a clause 
of retrospective injustice, deprived Queen Catherine of lier right 
to have her cause determined by the Pope. Convocation was 
now made her only arbiter; and after a trial, at whicli the (|ueen 
refused to plead, and which was the merest judicial mockery, 
Cranmer pronounced a sentence of divorce agfiinst her, wliich 
Dr. Lingard very properly terms a farg?, and w^i ^\hhich it is 
evident that the king himself was not satisfied. Tlii^ ‘Dunstable 
divorce,^ as it was termed, crcated«iin immense se^sali^n through- 
out Europe. It roused, to bitter indignation the temper of 
Charles V., and led him to excite Ireland to insurrection, and 
Scotland to war. It fairly exasperated Clement VII., and caused 
liiin to plan a Catholic league against England to carry out by 
force the censures of the Vatican. It seems to have somewhat 
disgusted Erancis I. ; for, from this time, his personal friendship for 
Henry appears to have lessened, and soon afterwards he permitted 
himself to incline towards the Pope. J5ut its principal mischief 
was felt at home. It was this which gave a semblance of justice 
to the cause of the Homan party ; which made the ravings of the 
Nun of Kent obtain a wide credit; and which enabled hundreds 
of priests and of monks, in their sermons and discourses, to 
associate the cause of the Reformation with that of baseness and 
illegality. Nor should^it be forgotten that it was the Dunstable 
divorce which was one of the chief causes of the alienation of 
England from Germany in a movement common to both ; and 
which, notwithstanding the genius of Cromwell, has for ever 
separated two great branches* of the Teutonic family as regards 
the Reformation. But for this, as Mr. Fronde most truly re- 
marks, it is probable that Protestantism throughout Europe would 
have been more united, and would have had a deeper influence 
than it actually has at this instant. 

We have no space to insert Mr. Froude s description of the? 
coronation of Anne Boleyn, which though largely borrowed from- 
Hall, is very beautiful, and may rival any of Lord Macaulay & 
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liistovicnl piotiivos. J 3 ut the follo^Ying passage is so perfect, that 
Yve cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing it : — 

‘ 111 an open space behind the constable there was seen approaching a 
^ white chariot/ led by two palfrc};s in white damask, which swept the 
ground, a golden canopy borne above it in<aking music with silver bells. 
And in the chariot sat tlio observe^ of all observers, the beautiful occa- 
sion of all this glittering homage; fortune’s plaything of the hour, the 
Queen of England — (pieen at last — home along upon the waves of this 
sea of glory, breathing the perfumed incenso of greatness, which she 
had riskotl her fair name, her delicacy, lier honour, licr self-respect to 
win ; and she liad won it. 

‘ There she sate, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair hair llowing 
loose over her shoulders, and her temples circled with a light coronet 
of gold and diamonds — most beautiful — loveliest — most favounMl, per- 
haps, as she seemed at that hour, of all England’s daughters. Alas ! 
‘ within tlie hollow round’ of tlyit coronet — 

‘ ^ Kept Death lus court, and there the antick sate, 

* ^coifing her st^ce and grinning at her pomp. 

Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 
To mwiarchize, be feared, and kill with looks, 

Infusing her with self and vain conceit. 

As if the liesh wdiich walled about her life 
Were bras^ impregnable; and humoured thus, 

Bored through her castle walls ; and farewell, Queen.’ 

^ Fatal gift of greatness ! so dangerous ever ! so more tlian dange- 
roiLs in those tremendous times when the fountains are broken loose of 
the great deeps of thought ; and nations ai-e in the throes of i*ov(dii- 
tion ; — wlien ancient order, and law, and tradition are S]>litting in the 
social earthquake; and, as the opposing forces wrestle to and fro, tliosc! 
unhappy ones who stand out above the crowd become the symbols 
of the struggle, and fall the victims of its alternating fortunes. And 
what if into an unsteady heart and brain, intoxicated with splendour, the 
outward chaos should lind its way, converting the poor silly soul into an 
image of the same confusion, — if conscience should be deposed from her 
high place, and the Pandora box be broken loose of passions, and sen- 
sualities, and follies ; and at length there be notliing left of all which 
man or woman ought to value, save hope of God’s forgiveness.’ 

The king and the National party# were now thoroughly united, 
and were resolved to overhear all opposition, and to complete the 
revolution towards Anglo- Catholicism. At the head of this party 
was Thomas Cromwell, who now, for several years, becomes tlio 
most prominent figure among Jinglishmen, and to wfiorn the 
peculiar polity of the Church of England is -chietiy to he ascribe<l. 
The policy of this remarkable was very simple — ^it was a 
systematic and unscrupulous hostility to the Romim party in 
England, a statesmanlike antipathy to the Papal jurisdiction, and 
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u rusolution to re-estiiblisJi a National CJuivch 0011-1^)101017 under 
tl)o dominion of tlio crown. To gain these ends ho crushed the 
lioriian party altogether ; lie caused the destruction of moiiasticism 
among us ; ho kept England in a state of isolation from the 
(Jatholie Powers ; and, tliough speculatively not a Protestant, he 
ever courted for her a German alliance. jMr. Fronde thus sums 
U)) his character for us, and does no more than justice to his 
energetic ability 

‘ The nation in the ferment of revolution was absolutely controlled 
liy.hlm ; and ho has loft the print of his individual genius stamped in- 
delil)l\', while the metal was at wliitc heat, into the constitution of the 
country. Wave after wave has rolled over his work. Ilomanism 
llowed back over it under Mary. Puritanism, under anoth(?r even 
grander Cromwell, overwhelmed it. But Ivomanism ebbed again, and 
ihiritiinism is dead, and the polity of the Church of England remains 
as it was left by its creator. • 

^ And not in the Church only, hut in all depai’tmei^s outlie public 
service, Cromwell was the sovereign guide. * In the F oVeigu OlHee, and 
the Home Office, in Star Chamber ijiid at council table, ^in dockyard 
and law court, Cromweirs intellect presided, Crom\veM\s hand oxoeiitod. 
His gigantic correspondence remains to witness foV his varied energ}'. 
Whether it was an ambassador or a commissioner of sewers, a warden 
of a company or a tradesman who was injin*ed %l>y the guild, a bishop 
or a heretic, a justice of tl\o peace, or a serf ciying for einaneipation, 
Cromwell was the universal authority to whom all officials looked for 
instruction, and all sufferers looked for redress.’ 

When, ill 1534 , Cromwell rose to the head of affairs, tlio cause 
of the llolbrmation was beset with many dangers, allliougli it had 
tlic support of the king and the National party. PTenry w’as 
thorouglily ashamed of the Dunstahlc divorce, and, although he 
had refused to accept the Pope s judgment upon it, he had offered 
to refer tlio qiiesiion to a general council. This distrust of Ijis 
own conduct was eagerly watched; and at one lime, just before 
Jiis final break witli Home, the Pope appears to have expected a 
reconciliation with him. The Emperor was only wailing an 
opportunity for vengeance ; he had already excited an insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, and had attempted to gain over James V. of 
Bcotlaiid to his side; and in 1531 he appears to have actually 
meditated an invasion of this country. Francis I. w^as no longer 
in cordial alliance with England ; he had been won over by Papal 
intrigue to a neutral policy ; and the marriage of Clement’s 
niece, the celebrated Catherine de Medici, with the JIuke of 
Orleans, and the aversion of ilie people of Franco to the Refor- 
mation, had weakened the tics that so recently had united the two 
sovereigns. But the principal danger of a counter-revolution was 

u ^ 
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at lionit’. I’liere ^Yns as yet no restriction upon speech or 
writing ; and Inindreds of pulpits througliout England rang every 
week ^vitli denunciations of the king and of the policy ho was 
following. The fanatical ravings of the Nnn of Kent, in the 
cxcit'emcnt of the national mind, acquired an extraordinary signi- 
ficance ; and, ns they were uttered at the bidding of the priest- 
hood, by whom she was represented as inspired, they all took the 
shape of propliecies against the Reformation. Already, too, thc3 
Roman party was meditating insurrection ; there had been sym])- 
toms of serious disaflection in the northern counties ; and it 
seemed j)robable that before long the cjiuse of Qin^en Catherine 
might plunge the nation in civil war. As Mr. Fronde observes, 
even on the verge of the final severance), there were not wanting 
signs of a great reaction, and, even at the last moment, it seemed 
possible that the stone which it had napiired so much trouble to 
roll to the top of the hill might fall backward to its old resting- 
place. * . * 

But the events of the next two j^ears prevented tins catastrophe; 
and Cromwell tuad the Natioind party went on in their work. In 
1S3-1, apparently with great reluctance, and after a j)rolriicte(l 
game of shift and evasion, the Pope gave sentence against Henry 
in the matter of the- divorce. The die w^ns now cast; the issue 
between Rome and England w^as finally raised; iind, fn* tbc 
present, all hope of reconciliation was at an end. J’o avert the 
consequences of the threatened Catholic alliance against liiiu 
Henry tried to associate himself with the German Protestants; 
but the projected league proved unsuccessful. He extinguislic<| 
the insurrection in Ireland, which Charles V. had secretly forneuled, 
and, although his treatment of the Geraldines on this occasion 
is quite indefensible, we must admire the boldness and vigour of 
his policy. For the present the war with Hcotland did not break 
out ; and although in 1531 there Averc many rumours of a Spanisli 
invasion of England, the peril passed away, and Henry found 
himself at leisure to control the shock of factions at home. From 
this moment the conduct of the king and the National party ht;- 
comes marked with much atrocity and injustice. A series of 
tremendous stfitutes and measured, abolishing the Pope’s su])re- 
macy, confirming that of the kjiig, and annexing the ])enalties of 
high treason to their infringement, attest the vigour of the Krastiun 
movement which W'as now in progress. These law s, ns l)r. Lingurd 
remarks, stamped a new character upon the criminal code of 
the country ; although the circumstances which occasioned tliern 
may partly excuse them, they reflect discredit upon the Reforma- 
tion ; and cruel as were the law^s themselves, the method of their 
administration was still more atrocious. It was held that sus- 
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pcctcd persons might be arrested and examined touching tlio 
king s supreniiicy, or his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and that if 
their answers were not satisfactory, tliey had made themselves 
liable for an act of higli treason — a doctrine obviously subversive 
of all justice. And (piite in conformity with these ini(piities, a 
tdoud of spies and informers began to overspread the country, 
who, sedulously protected and encouraged by Cromwell, enabled 
him to exercise an enormous despotism over every individual in 
the kingdom. It is not too much to say that the inauguration of 
Emstianisni in fhigland was attended with so many evils, with 
such unjust legislation, such stretches of arbitrary power, and 
such perils to our liberties, that at lirst sight, the historical 
stiidt'iit recoils from it in disgust, and feels a sympathy for the 
system it supplanted. 

" When the administration of lTerft*y was armed with such tre- 
mendous powers, it was not ditlicnlt to luring the party in 

England within their grasp. The N un of Kent and her iihief acconr- 
pliccs were (lonvicced of hightreas(«i, and, after a shorl^deltiy, were 
sent to the executioner. The spies of Cromwell Drought to light 
a White R(jse conspiracy, in which the Neville family was said to 
he implicated. A stricter surveillance wmj^placed upon Queen 
Catherine ; and the Princess iFary was rigorously watched. But 
it was iigainst the clergy that the principal efforts of the Covern* 
ment were directed, 'fhey were known to he really well atfected 
to the .Pope ; and it w^as rcsolve(l to control them as far as 
l_)ossil)l(y. rondo gives this account of them at this 

crisis ; — 

‘ Tlie Govcnmiciit know too well the temper of the clergy to trust to 
outward compliance, or to fuel assured that they acquiesced at heart 
either in the separation from Rome or in the loss of their treasured 
privileges. The theory of an Anglican Erastianism found favour with 
.some of the higher clmrcli dignitaries, and with a section j)erhaps of 
the secular priests, hut the transfer to the Crown of the first fruits, 
which, ill their first zeal for a free Church of England, the ec<.'le- 
.slasties had hoped to preserve for themselves, the abrupt limitation of 
the powers of convocation, and the termination of so many time- 
honoured and lucrative abu.^es, had interfered with the popularity of a 
view which might have been otherwise broadly welcomed ; and while 
growing vigorously among the country gentlemen and the middle 
classes in the towns, among the clergy it throve only within the sun- 
shine of the court. The rest w’ore overawed for the moment, and 
stunned by the suddenness of the blows wliich had fallen upon them. As 
far as they thought at all, they believed that the storm Avould be but 
of brief duration, that it \v6uld pass awa}" as it had risen, and that for 
the moment they had only to bend. The modern Englishman looks 
hack upon the time with the light of after history. He has been 
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inured by three centuries of division to the spectacle of a divided Church, 
and sees nothing in it either embarrassing or fearful. The ministers of a 
faith which had been for fifteen centmnes as the seamlessvesture of Christ, 
the xH’icsts of a Cliurch supposed to bo founded on the everlasting rock, 
against which no power could prevail, were in a very different position. 
They obeyed for the time the strong hand which was upon them, 
trusting to the interference of accident or providence. They comforted 
themselves with the hope that the world would speedily fall back into 
its old ways, that Chnst and the saints would defend the Churcli against 
sacrilege, and that in the meantime there was no occasion for them to 
thnist themselves u[)0n voluntary martyrdom. This position, however, 
natural as it was, became difficult to maintain when they were called 
upon not only themselves to consent to the changes, but to justify their 
consent to their congregations, and to explain to the people the grounds 
on wdiich the Government had acted. The kingdom was by iuiplica* 
tion under an interdict, yet thcr services went on as usual ; the king was 
<jxcommuivcak'l; doubt hung over the succession ; the facts were im- 
perfectly kmtwii ; and the never-resting friars mendicant were busy scat- 
tering falselv^od and misrepi’csen tuition. It was of the higliest moment 
tliat on all thcs6 important matters the mind of the nation sliould if 
possible be set at *rest ; and the clergy, whose loyalty was presumed 
rather than trusted, furnished the only means by which the Govern- 
ment could generally aiid simultaneously reach the people. The clergy, 
therefore, as we have seen, were called upon for their services ; the 
Pope’s name was erased from the mass books ; the statute of appeals, 
and the statute of succession, wore lixed agaifist the doors of every 
parish church in England,, and the rectors and curates were directed 
every week in their sermons to explain the meaning of these acts. The 
bishops were held responsible for the obedience of the clergy; the 
sheriffs and the magistrates liad been directed to keep an eye upon the 
bishops ; and all the machinery of centralization was put in force to 
compel the fulfilment of a duty whicli was wx*ll knowui to be un- 
welcome.’ 

When the clergy had tliusbeen plaeccrin tlie position of forced 
advocates of a cause tlicy disliked, and lind been rigorously com- 
pelled to repudiate the I’apal supremacy, tliere was no ditfi»Mill y 
in bringing them witliiii the scope of the measures framed against 
them. At the same time — as if to dissociate the cause of 
doctrinal licrusy from that of ecclesiastical reform — the Pro- 
testants were subjected to persecution, and Anglo-Catholicism 
could boast its twofold class of victims.. Hr. Eroude narrates wdtli 
great beauty and powder the destruction of the Carthusian monks, 
and, contemporaneously witli tli(un, of the Anabaptist martyrs ; 
but he lias no terms of reprobation for tlio unsparing cruelty 
which (dniraeterized these actions. The following passage, liow- 
ever, w’liicii usijors in these mournful scenes, appears to us very 
eloquent : 
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* Here, therefore, wc are to enter upon one of the grand scenes of’ 
liistory; a solemn battle fought out to the death, yet fought without 
ferocity by the cliampions of rival principles. Heroic nion had fallen, 
and were still fast falling, for what was called heresy; and now those 
who had inflicted death on others were called upon to bear the* same 
witness to their own sincerity. England became the theatre of a war 
between two armies of martyrs, to be waged, not upon the open liekl 
in open action, but on the stake and on the scaffold, with the nobler 
weapons of passive endurance. Each party were ready to give their 
bl^od; each party were ready to shed the blood of their antagonists ; 
and the sword was to single out its victims in the rival ranks, not as 
in peace among those whose crimes made them dangerous to society, 
but, as on the lield of battle, where the most conspicuous courage most 
challenges the aim of the enemy. It was war, though under the form 
of peace ; and if wo would understand the true spirit of the time, we 
must regard Catholics and Protestants as gallant soldiers, whose 
deaths, when they fall, are not painful, but glorious ; aj^d whose devo- 
tion WG ar<.* equally able to admire, cveft where w^o* canflot equally 
approve tlicir cause. Courage and self-sacritico are beautiful alike in 
an enemy and in a friend. And wltile we exult in 4hat Chivalry with 
which the Sinithfield martyrs bought England^ freedom with their 
blood, so we will not refuse our adiniratioii to those other gallant men 
whose high forms, in the sunset of the old fait^, stand transfigured on 
tlic horizon, tinged with the light .of its dying glory.’ 

ftnch, no doubt, was the attitude in which history views these 
martyrs ; but is liistory to bo silent with regard to the means by 
wbicii they met their fate ? Are we to lose sight, in the contem- 
plation of their dentils, of the remorseless Government by which 
they were struck down? Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Proiide so 
arranges the lights and shadows of his work as to make us blind 
to its darkest colours. We must again protest against this for- 
getfulness of moral considerations in bringing before us the facts 
of the time. • 

Tlie persecuting laws which were now in force soon brought 
Sir Thomas More and Pislier to the scaffold. Even Mr. Eroude 
lias scarcely an apology for this twofold murder, altliougli he 
labours liard to relieve it of its worst colour. Jlut, unfortuualfdy, 
the trial of Sir Thomas More is tolerably autbentic, and such a 
perversion of justice is quite indefensible. These excoulioiis caused 
tlic greatest sensation in Europe, and were tlie occasion of the 
composition of the famous Bull of Deposition. But the king and 
tlie National party still went forward with their work. The year 
1530 witnessed the first suppression of the monasteries, and the 
beginning of that ccelesiastioul confiscation which reflects such 
discredit on the reign of Henry VII 1. It is impossible to deny 
that the evidence against many of these institutions is very strong, 
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and that probably the continuance of* nionasticism in iMiglan I 
was incompatible with the llefornuition ; but !Mr. Fronde’s nari a- 
tive is unjust in this respect, and omits several particulars inlavour 
of sonie of* the religious houses. AV itii this great act of spoliation 
the Reformation Parliament was dissolved, its labours Innl 
certainly been vast and glorious. It had emancipated England 
from the Pajjal jurisdiction, and had laid the foundations of the 
Reformation. But it had been a compliant instrument of 
Henry VI 11., being full, as Hall says, of the Mvvnges friends;’ 
several of its laws had been sanguinary and unjust; it had irji- 
niensely extended the prerogative of the crown, and it had esta- 
blished in buigland an Erastianism from which the nation siilfercd 
bitterly. Hero is Mr. Proiulo*s too partial summary of its aehie^ 
ments : — 

‘ So closed the first great Parliament of the Reformation, which was 
now dissolved. Lower Jdousc is known to us only as an abstraction. 
The debates 4are lost ; and the details of its proceedings are visibh^ only 
in faint traikAieiit gleams. AVc h-ave an epitome of two sessions in the 
Lords’ Journals; but even this partial assistance fails us with the 
Commons ; and the Lords in this matter were a body of secondary 
moment. The Lords Jiad ceased to be the loaders ol‘ the English 
people ; they existed ^ an ornameut rather than a power ; and under 
the direction of the council they followed as the stream dn'w them, when 
individually, if they had so dared, they would have chosen a far other 
course. The work was done by the (’ominons; by thcin the iirst 
move was made; by them and the king the campaign was carried 
through to victory. And this one body of men, dim us the}" now seem 
to US, who assembled on the wreck of the administration of Wolsey, 
had commenced and liad concluded a revolution which had reversed 
the foundations of the State. They found England in dependency 
upon a foreign power ; they left it a free nation. They found it uiuK r 
the despotism of a Church establishment saturated with disease; and 
they had bound the hands of that establirJmieiit ; they had laid it 
down under the knife, and carved away its putrid inem])ers ; and 
stripping off its Nessus robe of splendour and power, they had aw akom d 
in it some forced remembrance of its higher calling. The elements of 
a far deeper change were seething; a change not in the disposition of 
outward authority, but in tlie beliefs and convictions which touched 
the life of the soul. This was yet to come ; and tlio work so i’ar was 
but the initial step or prelude leading up to the more solemn struggle. 
Yet where the enemy \vho is to be conc|uered is strong, not in vital 
force, hut in the prestige of authority, and in the enchanted defences 
of superstition, those truly win the battle who strike the first blow, 
who dej>rive the idol of its terrors by daring to defy it.’ 

Contemporaneously with the destruction of the lesser monas- 
teries, the two queens whose destinies have been interwoven witli 
that of the Reformation in England passed away each with a 
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iliftVront fate. The death of Queen Catherine at Kiinholton is 
(diietly reiiiarkahle for the touching letter she adih'cssed to Henry, 
for tlie r(*gret lie appears to have ielt for her, and for the indecent 
levity displayed at the time by Anne Boleyn. Yet a few months 
and the reckless jester was to experience the same lot, not 
attended, as was her rival, with :?ympathy and respect, but hi anded 
with the dark stigma of adultery and incest, and torn away from 
life by the hand of the executioner. We have no peculiar admi- 
ration for Anne Boleyn, and willingly admit that much in her 
career is reprehensible ; but we cannot agree with Mr. Fi oude 
that she was probably guilty of the crimes laid to her charge, 
'fhe only facts that tell against her arc the confession of Smeton, 
and the concurrence in a verdict of guilty of the two tribunals 
which tried her cause, and undoubtedly these facts give fair ground 
for argument. But on the other inind, we must remember the 
extreme improbability that she could have committ^i^l t]ie accumu- 
lated offences laid to her charge ; the resolute deniigvls of Norris, 
Weston, Brereton, and Lord lloclifort ; her own assoi*tions of her 
innocence ; the evident disbelief of Cranmer ni her guilt ; her 
apparent consciousness that she had no hope of justice from the 
king, and the unscrupulous means which ij[- is plain were adopted 
to procure some plausible proofs against *!)er. We are not dis- 
posal to attach much weiglit to the ngroement of two courts of 
justice against her, for the extreme laxity of ihc rules of evidence 
at the Tudor period, the dependence of the judges and the peers 
upon the Crown, and the unwarrantable nature of every trial 
of this age, placed almost every state x)risoner, without exception, 
at the mercy of the prosecution. Mr. Fronde thus narrates the 
close of this tragedy : — 

* We arc very near the termination of the tragedy. A little before 
noon on the 19th of May, Anne Boleyn, Queen of England, was led 
down to the green, where the young grass and the lirst daisies of 
summer were i'rcshly bursting in the sunshine. A single cannon stood 
loaded on the battlements ; the motionless cannoneer was ready with 
smolviijg linstock at his side ; and when the crawling hand upon tlio 
dial of the great tower clock touched the midday hour, that cannon 
would tell to London that all was over. Tlie yeomen of the guard 
were there, and a crowd of citizens j tlie lord mayor too, and the depu- 
ties of the guilds, and the sheriifs, and the aldermen ; they were come 
to see a spectacle which England had never sceii before — a head which 
had worn the crown falling under the sword of an executioner, 

‘ Oil the seaftold, by the king's desire, there were present Cromwell, tho 
.Lord Chancell or, the Duke of Suffolk, and, lastly, the Ifuke of llichmond, 
who might now, when both his sisters were illcgitimizod, be considered 
heir presumptive to the throne. As in tho choice of the commission, as 
ill the conduct of the trial, as in the summons of .Parliament, as in evci y 
detail through which tho cause was passed, Henry had shown but one 
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desire to do all which the most strict equity prescribed ; so around 
this last scene he had placed those who were nearest in blood to him- 
self, and nearest in rank to the crown. If she who was to suffer was 
falling under a forged charge, he acted his part with horrible com- 
pleteness. 

‘ The queen walked firmly to the front of the block. When the few 
preparations were comjihitcd, she turned to the spectators. ‘ Chris- 
tian peoide,’ she said, ‘ I am come to die. And according to law, and 
by law, I am judged to death; and therefore I will speak nothing 
against it. I am come hither to accuse no man, nor to speak anytliing 
of that whereof I am accused and condemned to die. But I jiray God 
save the king, and send him long to reign over you ; for a genthn- and 
more merciful prince was there never; and to me he was ever a good, 
a gentle, and sovereign lord. If any person will meddle of mj^ cause, I 
require him to judge the best. And thus I take rny leave of the world 
and of you ; and I heartily desire you all to pray for me. Gh Lord, 
have mercy oq^ me. To God 1 commend my soul.* ‘ These words,’ 
says Stowe,*' she *spoke witb'a smiling countenance; which done, she 
kneeled dowrvon both her knees, and said — ^ To Jesus Christ I conj- 
mend my son! ai?d with that wo‘M the hangman of Calais smote oil 
her head at one stroke with a sword. Her body, with the head, was 
buried in the quire of the chapel. 

‘ To this end she had «come at last, and silence is the best comment 
w'hich charity has to offer upon it. Better for it would have been if the 
dust had been allowed to settle down over the grave of Amic Boleyn, 
and her remembrance buried in forgetlulncss. Strange it is that a 
spot which ought to have been sacred to pity should have been mado 
the arena for the blind wrestling of controversial duellists. Blind I 
call it ; for there has been little clearness of judgment, little even of 
common prudence, in the choice of sides. If the Catholics could have 
fastened the stain of murder on the king and the statesmen of England, 
they would have struck the faith of tlie Establishment ’a harder blow, 
than by a poor tale of scandal against a . weak, erring, suffering woman ; 
and the Protestants, in mistaken generosity, have courted an infamy 
for the names of those to whom they owe tlifeir being, which, staining 
the fountain, must stain for ever the stream which flows from it. It 
has been no pleasure to. me to rake among the evil memories of the 
past, to prove a h«man being sinful, whom the world lias ruled to have 
been innocent. Let the blame rest with those who have forced iq)on 
our history the alternative of a rcassertion of the truth, or the sliame 
of noble names which have not deserved it at our hands.’ 

We have only to add as a sequel to this tragedy, that Henry 
dressed himself in white the day of his wii'e’s execution, that 
almost immediately afterwards lie married Jane Seymour, and 
that being now without any legitimate issue, for Elizabeth and 
Alary had been made illegitimate, he obtained from his Parlia- 
ment the power of disposing of the crown by will — a stretch of 
prerogative hitherto without a precedent. Whether theso events 
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do not reflect jieculitir discredit upon the chief actor in the death 
of Anne Boloyn wc leave it to our njaders to def onnine. 

The fate of Anno Boleyn at onco arrested the attention of 
Europe, and inspired hopes at the Vatican that Henry would be 
reunited to the Cdiurcli. Now tliat the spoil of the dread 
enchantress had been rudely dissolved, it was confidently expected 
that the associations of early years would revive, that England 
once more would have a Catholic king, and that the events which 
had just occurred would pass away like a dream. The ministers, 
ol* Erastianism, it was said, would be expelled fi-om the fold, and 
the impious laws which had be6n enacted since 15^0 would be 
rcpetiled with acclamation. Nor were these hopes without foun- 
dation. The elements of discontent were strong in England; if 
the revolution which had just been accomplished had had many 
supporters, and had identified with%it the majority of the nation, 
it had also created much discontent^ and tlie cflui^ry seem/?d 
hanging on the verge of insurrection. The hatjonal feeling 
against heresy was still paramount; and tlu) party had 

skilfully availed themselves of it, to excite dis^oritcnt against the 
Ttoformatioii. Henry might well consider that a reconciliation 
with Home, whicli should leave his newly^acquircd prerogatives 
untouched, hut should nominally restore his kingdom to com- 
munion Avith the (Jliurch, and thereby ulhiy the irritation of the 
lioman party, would he but a small price to pay for national 
quiet. It appears certain that in 1500 ho coiitemplated such a 
course ; and that he would have partially re-entered the Roman 
communion had not the turn of European politics, and the folly 
of Cardinal Polo determiued him to keep in his former ways. It 
is indeed remarkable, as ]\Ir. Froude observes, how in the long 
struggle between England and the Papacy, apparent accident 
frequently decided tlie ultimate issue. The discovery that 
Charles V. and Francis I. had been previously playing him false 
when, in 1500, they were soliciting his alliance, confirmed Henry 
in a policy of isolation Irom Europe, and thus saved him from the 
Papal influence ; and the violent language of Kogiiiahl Pole, 
uttered exactly at the time that a peace with Rome was in con- 
templation, alienated the king still more fi’om his reviving sym- 
pathies. And it is also fair to remark that even at this period 
the king s mind Lad begun to open to some of the unrealities of 
the ancient faitli. In virtue of his supremacy over the Church he 
had commanded the bishops to make a translation of the Bible in 
English ; and when the learned prelates had evaded the command, 
he had authorized himself the publication of Covcrdale's version. 
This in fact was that of Tyndal, and ^Ir. Froude tlius notices the 
first publication in England of the English Bible : — 
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‘ This was the introduction of the English Bible — ^this the seeming 
acknowledgment of Henry’s services. Of the translation itself, though 
since that time it has be(ni raan^*' times revised and altered, we may 
say that it is, substantially, the Bible with which we are all familiar. 
The peculiar genius — if such a w'ord may be permitted — which breathes 
through it, the mingled tenderness «an<i majesty, the Saxon simplicity, 
the preternatural grandeur, unequalled, innipproached in the attempted 
improvements of modern scholars, all are here, and bear the im})i*ess of 
the mind of one man, William T^'iidal. Lying, while engaged in that 
great office under the shadow of death, the sword above his head, and 
ready at any moment to fall, he worked under circumstances alom?, 
perhaps, truly worthy of the task (thich was laid upon him — his sj)irit, 
as it were divorced from the world, moved in a purer clement than 
common air.* 

The publication of tlie Bible in English appears very soon io 
have had a great effect upon the nation ; and, more than anything 
else, to Inm^ turtied men's hiinds towards Proh'stantism. Contem- 
2 )oraneously^with it, was that oi^tho first articles of the English 
faith, prepared, it is said, by Henry himself, and of a much less 
Catholic tendencyThan those Avhi eh were subsequently promul- 
gated. It is remarkal)lq that, at the time of a strong political move- 
ment towards Borne, England should have beem 2 )euelraltjd with 
the influences which finally were to make her rvoleslant in 
creed. 

As yet, however, the real tendencies towards the lleformation in 
l•hlghmd were beneath the surface, and, to all a))pearaiiee, the 
crurrent of opinion was setting stnmgly towards Uome, in a great 
tide of discontent and insurrection. A variety of causes laid 
made the new revolution unpopular, and liad roused up a feeling 
of animosity against the Government. The old aristocracy 
looked disdainfully upon tlie new race of nobles which the changes 
of the times had siiddenly elevated ; they })articularlY dislikeil 
f/romwell as a,domineering upstart; ihey had roeeiifly been shorn 
(d* some time-honoured privileges; and thus they identitied tluj 
4*ause of the lieformation with that of these irritati?iginnovations. 
Hiieh of the clergy as still ventured to express an opinion were, 
generally hostile to the actual state of things ; and the majority 
of them held towards it an attitude of reluctant obedience. 'The 
country gentlemen regretted the destruction of the monasteries, 
‘ the desecration of the familiar scenes of their daily life, and the 
‘ violation of the tr)mbs of their ancestors;’ they looked with 
aversion upon the now proprietors who Imd possessed tl)einselves 
of their sacred domains ; and they lamented tlie absence of abbots 
who had been their personal friends, and of monks who had hetm 
the teachers of their children. And just at this time their feel- 
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ing§ had been aggravated by the enactment of the Statute of Uses, ^ 
^vhich restored to the crown a source of taxation which for some 
time they had evaded, and wliicli besides bound anew their estates 
ill the iron fetters of feudal tenure, llesides tliis there were /nany 
(fuuses for complaint among the lower orders. The rents exacted 
by the new owners of the abbey lands were much higher than 
formerly they had been ; the extinetifin of the religious houses 
had slopped up some channels of hospitality and commerce, and 
had thrown vast numbers of people out of employraont; and, at the 
saiiio time, the great social change' of the sixteenth century, tlio 
eonvcrsion of arable land into pasture, and the consequent uproot- 
ing of the class of small tenants from their holdings, was jirogress- 
ing with extreme rapidity. And if we add to this that the deatlis 
ol’ I'isher and ]\tore had heeii generally reprobated ; that the hitter 
feeling against the (3hnrcli whieh had so recently animated the 
nation was beginning to give place to a kindly syiT\j>athy for her 
sullbrings ; that the usual results of p^^rseeution,* in fiwakening 
pity for its ohjoots, were conunencinjj to lill the minds of the people ; 
and that the contrast between the monks, dominant in idleness 
and luxury, and rudely thrust out in penury lV(5m their dwellings 
was stirring up the conservative tendencies of England, we can 
comprehend how the power of the Homan paVly grtnv greater daily, 
and how a strong opposition formed itself against the Government 
of 1 ferny. 

7\t last this opposition broke out into insurrection. The move- 
ment lirst took this form in 1 iincoliishire, but it soon subsided 
and ended in nothing, although for a moment it had united sixty 
thousand men in arms. Ft was in the northern counties that 
rebellion became really formidahlc, and for a time threatened to 
overturn the Tudor dynasty. It is duo to Mr. Fronde to state, 
that his narrative of the ‘ Filgrimagc of Grace’ is not only perfect 
as a. specimen of historical art, but is more complete and trust- 
worthy than the account of any other historian. He does full 
justice to the ability and self-devotion of the rebel leaders, and 
In-ings out the cliaractcr of llobcrt Askc in brilliant relief. Wo 
wish we could say that ho is equally fair when narrating the con- 
duct of the Government towards them ; he glosses over its perfidy 
and want of honesty, and he stmggles hard to excuse its calcu- 
lating atrocity. Hut it is undoubtedly true that the throne of 
Henry VIIT. was never in such peril as wheh the armies of Aske 
and Norfolk confronted each other ; that had the Emperor and the 
Pope interfered with vigour nt this juncture, the Roman party in 

* Mr. Froude ha43 caught with gi^at skill the true tendency of the Statute of 
Uses ; but we conceive that he has misstated its real object. That object was to 
restore the feudal readers to the crown, not, as lie thinks, to simplify titles. 
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England iniglii finally have trhiinphed ; and that, thoretbre, the 
treatment of tl]e rebel leaders by Henry's Government must bo 
judged with a constant reference to suiTouiiding circumstances. 
We have only space for a single exti'act from this admirable narra- 
tive, which is, perhaps, tlio triumph of Mr. h’roude's volumes : — 

‘ As he (Aske) rode down at midnight to the bank of the ] lumber, the 
clash of the alarm ]>olls came pealing far over the water. From hill to 
hill, from church tower to church tower, the warning lights were shoot- 
ing. The fishermen on the German Ocean watched them Jlickeriiig in 
the darkness from Spurnheacl to Scarliorough, from Scarborough to Jier- 
wick-upon-Tweed. They streamed westward, over the long marshes 
across Spalding iMoor, up the Ouse and the Wharf, to the watershed 
whei'o the rivers Jlow into the Irish Sea. The mountains of West- 
moreland sent on the message to Kendal, to Coekerniouth, to Penrith, 
to Carlisle ; and for days and nights there was one loud storm of bells 
iiud blaze of beacons from the Trent to the Cheviot Hills.’ 

This brillmnl*'passago reminds us of the famous description of 
the lieraid-ftrc in the ‘Agamemnon' of yKscliylus, and uJ' Lord 
Macaulay’s ^tirriug account of- the beacons ^Yhit•h blazed ul the 
approach of the Aa’inada, and indeed the entire episode is a spe- 
cimen of historic beauty. 

The strife between 'the Emperor and the King of Eraucc hml 
prevented a Catholic coalition to aid the Pilgrims of Gracia, and 
bad been a chief cause of the safety of Henry. Hut tlie Pope and 
Cardinal Pole had done their utmost in the interest of the Chundi, 
and Pole had bctii sent to Liege to concert a (.‘onspiraey with the 
insurgents. Althuugii tli(*so spiritual elianipions were unable to 
give efficient assistance to the rebels, they kept the go^'ernment of 
Henry in constant ubii’in, and interpenetrated England with 
treasonable influences, which were again to break emt in partial 
risings and plots, and once more to cause the sheddidg of nobh^ 
and innocent blood. It ^^as not enough that Ibc I'ilgrimagc of 
Grace was over ; and that the luarket-pldces of England showed 
a ghastly row ol’ heads as the spoils of rebellion. The throne of 
Henry was still insecure while exposed to foreign and domestic 
aggression ; and with chai'acteristic firmness arj<l craft Ijo dete)*- 
niined to establish it, at wluitever cost of blood and treasun\ in 
this policy he was ably seconded by Cromwell, who now w'as at 
the zenith of his fortunes, nud if there is much in it we must con- 
demn, we must not forget how it was provoked. Henry, as soon 
as possible after tlie northern rebellion, put bis fleet in order, 
increased tbe strength of his forces, and along his coasts erected 
castles and fortresses. 

‘The animus of foreign powers was evidently as bad as possilde. 
Subjects shared the feelings of their rulers* The Pope might succeed, 
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mid* most likely would succeed at last, in reconciling France and Spain ; 
and experience proved that England lay formidably open to attack. 
Tt was no longer sale to trust wholly to the exto nporizod militia.^ 
U'he introduction of artillery was converting war into a sciemee ; and 
the recent proofs of the unprotected condition of the harbours Should 
not bo allowed to pass without leaving their lesson. Couiniissions 
wore issued for a survey of the \^ole eastern and southern coasts. 
Hie most efficient gentlemen residing in the counties which touched 
the sea were requested to serid up reports of the points wliero invading 
armies could be most easily landed, with such plans as occurred to 
them for the best means of throwing up defences. The plans were 
submitted to engineers in London ; and in two ytjars every exposed 
spot uj)on the coast was guarded by an earthwork, or a fort, or block- 
house. Batteries were erected to protect the harbours at St. Michael’s 
Mount, Falmouth, Fowy, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Torbay, Portland, 
CaLshot, Cowes, and Portsmouth. Castles — some of them remain to 
the present day — were built at Dover, l^eal. Sandwich, and along both 
shores of the Thames. The walls and en)J)anknients ,af (Puisnes and 
Calais wore repaired and enlarged ; and Hull, Scarborougl^ Newcastle, 
and Borwick-upon-Tweed were ma(ie impregnable ^igaiiist ordinary 
attack. Each of these places was defended by adequate and trained 
garrisons ; and the musters were kept in training within twenty miles 
of the coast, and were held in readiiiess to as^semblo on any point at 
any moment. 

‘ Money was the chief difficulty. The change in the character of 
war created unforeseen expenses of many kinds. The cost of regular 
military and naval establishments — a new feature in the national 
system — was thrown suddenly on the crown ; and the revenue was 
unequal to so large a demand upon it. A fresh political arrangement 
was displacing the old; and the finances wore necessarily long dis-' 
ordered before the country understood its condition, and liad devised 
measures to meet its necessities. 

‘At this conjuncture the abbey lands were a fortunate resource. 
They were disposed of rapidly, of course on easy terms to the pur- 
chasers. The insmrcctiou, as we saw, had taught the necessity of 
filling the place of the monks with resident owners, who would main- 
tain hospitality liberally, and on a scale to contrast lavourably with 
the careless waste of their predecessors. Obligations to this clfect 
were made a condition of the sales, and lowered naturally the market 
value of the properties. Considerable sumsj however, were realized, 
adequate for immediate objects, though falling short of the ultimate 
cost of the defences. of the” country. At the same time the govern- 
ment works found labour for the able-bodied beggars, those sturdy 
vagrants wliose living had been gathered hitherto at the doors of the 
religious houses, varied only with intervals of the stocks and tho cart’s 
tail. 

‘ Thus tho spoils of the Church furnished the arms by wliich the 
Pope and the Pope’s friends could be held at bay ; and by degrees 
in the healthier portion of the nation an English enthusiasm took the 
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place of a superstitious panic. Loyalty towards England went along 
with the Ivefonnation, when the tteformation was menaced by foreign 
, enemies; and the W'ide disaffection which, in 1530, liad threatened a 
revolution, became concentrated in a vindictive minority, to whom the 
Papacy was dearer than their country, and whose persevering con- 
spiracies taught England at no distant time to acquiesce with its 
whole heart in the wisdom which chained them down by penal laws 
as traitors and enemies to tlic commonwealth.* 

In tins energetic resolution there is much to apphiud, and 
Henry, like Elizabeth, shines with peculiar lustre, when he is 
summoning up his people and protecting iiis country against 
foreign invasion. But there is a reverse of this picture, in the 
cruel persecution which at this time arose in consequence of the 
Act of Supremacy. Henry had resolved to make obedience to the 
statute the test of religion and loyalty ; and IMr. Eroiide thus 
narrates the execution of Ei^iar Forest for disobeying it : — 

‘In ail official paper of 'about this date I find ‘heresy’ to he ‘that 
which is agjiinst Scripture.* ‘ To say, therefore, that Peter and his 
successors lie he£*ls of the univePsal Church, and stand stubbornly in 
it, is heresy, because it is against Scripture (Ecclesiastes v.), where 
it is written insurer tinlversd' terrw rex imperat servienfi — that is to 
say, the king commaJideth the whole country as liis subjects ; and 
therefore it followeth that the Bishop of Rome, which is in Italy where 
tlie emperor is king, is subject to the emperor, and that the emp(.‘ror 
may command him. And if he should be head of the Universal Church, 
then he should he head over the emperor, and command tlie emperor, 
and that is directly against the said text, Ecclesiastes v.: wherefore to 
stand in it opiniatively is heresy.’ In the spirit, if not in the hitter 
of this monstrous reasoning. Forest was indicted for heresy in a court 
where wc would gladly believe that Cranmer did not sit as president. 
He was found guilty, and was delivered over, in tlie usual form, to the 
secular arm. 

‘ An accidental coincidence contributed to the dramatic effect of his 
execution. In a chapel at Llan Dderfcl, in Nortli Wales, there had 
stood a figure of an ancient Welsh saint, called Dderfcl Chidern. The 
figure was a general favourite. The Welsh people ‘ came daily in pil- 
grimage to him, some with kyne, some with oxen and horses, and the 
rest with money, insomuch’ (I quote a letter of Ellis Price, the Merio- 
nethshire visitor) ‘ that there were five or six hundred, to a man’s esti- 
mation, that offered to the said image the fifth day of this month of 
April. The innocent people hath been sore allured and enticed to wor- 
ship, insomuch that there is a common saying amongst them that, 
whosoever will offer anything to the image of Dderfcl (ladeni, he liath 
jiower to fetch him, or them that so offer, out of hell.’ The visitor 
desired to know what he should do with Dderfel Gadern, and received 
orders to dispatch the thing at once to London. The parishioners 
offered to subscribe forty pounds to preserve their profitable possession, 
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but m vain — Cromwell was rutliless. TIic image was sent to the same 
destination with the rest of his kind ; and, arriving opportunely, it was 
hewn into fuel to form the pile, where the victim of the new heresy 
court was to suffer. 

‘ A day a# the end of May was fixed for Forest’s death. Latimer 
was selected to preach on the occasion ; and a singular letter remains 
from him, from which I try to gather that he accepted reluctantly the 
ungrateful service. * Sir,’ he addressed Cromwell, ‘ if it be your plea- 
sure, as it is, that I shall play the fool after my customable manner 
when Forest shall suffer, I would wish that my stage stood near 
unto Forest, for I would endeavour myself so to content the people, 
that therewith T might also convert Forest, God so helping, or 
rather, ^altogether working. Wherefore I would that he shall hear 
what I shall say — si forte. If ho would yet with his heart return 
to his abjuration, I would wish his pardon. Such is my foolish- 
ness.’ The gleam of pity, though so faint and feeble that it seemed 
a thing to be ashamed of, is wclcom<> from that hard time. The 
[)repiirations were made \vith a horrible (jpmpleteness. * It was the 
single supremacy case v.diich fell to the conduct of ecclesiastics ; 
and ecclesiastics of all professions, in jll ages, have bjeai fertile in in- 
genious cruelty A gallov/.s was erected over the stake, from which the 
wretched victim was to be suspended in a cradle of cliains. When the 
machinery was complete, and the chips of the idol lay ready, he was 
brought out, and placed upon a platform. The Lord Mayor, the I)ukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, Lord Southampton, and Cromwell, were pivsent 
with a pardon, if at the last moment his courage should fail, and he 
wotild a.sk for it. The sermon began. It \vas of the usual kind — the 
[)assionate language of passionate conviction. When it was over, 
Latimer turned to Forest, and asked him whether ho would live or 
die. ‘ I will die/ was the gallant answer. ‘ Do your worst upon me. 
Seven 3' ears ago you durst not, for 3’our life, have preached such word.< 
as these. And now, if an angel from lieavcn should come down and 
teach me an^" other doctrine than that which I learnt as a child, I 
would not believe him. Take me; cut mo to pieces, joint from 
joint. Burn — hang — do \Mliat you will — I will be true henceforth to 
my faith.’ It was enough. He was laid upon his iron bed, and slung 
oft* into the air, and the flame was kindled. In his mortal agony he 
clutched at the ^teps of the ladder, to sway himself out of the blaze ; 
and the pitiless chronicler, who records the scene, could sec onl^' in this 
last weakness an evidence of guilt. ‘ So impatientl}’-,’ says Hall, ‘ he 
took his death as never an^'' man that put his trust in God.* * 

Strange, indeed, is the contrast between the heroism of the 
Government which could haughtily confront a menacing Europe, 
and which excites all our admiration by its energetic attitude, 
and the base and cruel fanaticism which could thus extinguish 
a noble spirit, and array against itself some of the most tenacious 
elements of resistance. It is indeed true, as Lord Macaulay 
remarks, that the mind of England has softened while it has 
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ripened, niid Unit while its valour has not declined, its humanity 
has grown with a happy growth. 

In the meantime, dime Seyiupur had died, and for a shoit 
period there was a prospect of 2 >eaco between Charles V. 
and* Henry. The commanding position which tne King of 
England occupied made him ,an object of alliance, and even 
R matrimonial prize ; and for a while he seemed likely to marry 
the Duchess of Milan — the niece of the Emperor. But mutual 
jealousy, the intrigues of Francis I., and the continued interference 
of the Pope, rendered the scheme abortive ; a truce for ten years 
was made between the Emperor and the French king ; and, once 
more, England was left in isolation from the Continent. But the 
j>eril of the Pilgrimage of Grace was passed ; and though not free 
from that of secret conspiracy, Henry had strengthened and con- 
solidated his power, and was now able to defy his enemies 
abroad and at home. He tallied around him tlio National party 
•in the interest of Englisfii independence, and in reply to all the 
threats of foreign iiggression, he recommenced a crusade against 
the Roman fat*tion. Hero the destroying genius and hand of 
Cromwell were conspicuous. The greater abbeys shared the futo 
of tho lesser, and were overthrown or converted into cathedrals ; 
and the large nnijorfty of them were soon merely heaps of ruins. 
Every license was given to expose and to destroy the insignia of 
the ancient faith ; the nmgnitieent imagery of Catliolieism was 
given ov( r to havoc ; multitudes of shrines were reduced to ruins ; 
and, in proof of the final tiiiiraph of Erastianism, the bones of 
Thomas a Bechet were scattered to the winds. Mr. Froude thus 
narrates an event, which in the then state of opinion in Europe, 
appeared the most fearful of sacrileges. 

‘ The op’])ortuiiity was taken to settle accounts in full with the hero 
of tlie English Church. On the 30th of September the sliriiie and the 
relics wore shown, perhaps for the last time, to Madame do Montreuil, 
and a 2 >arty of French ladies. In the following month the bones of 
the martyr who lor centuries had been venerated throughout Europe, 
wliich peers and princes bad crossed the seas to 16ok upon, which 
tens of thousands of pilgrims year after year for all those ages had 
crowded to reverence, were torn from their hallowed resting-place, 
and burnt* to powder, and scattered to the winds. The golden plating 
of the shrine, the emeralds and rubies, the votive oflerings of the whole 
Christian world, were packed in chests, and despatched to the treasury. 
Th(i chiselled stone was splintered with hammers. The impressions 
worn upon the pavement by the millions of kneeswhich had bent in adora- 
tion thert^, alone remained to tell of the glory which had been. Simulta- 
neously with the destruction of his remains, Socket's name ivas erased 
out of the service books, the innumcmble church windows in which his 
history was painted were broken, the day which commemorated his mar- 
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tyrclom was forbidden to be observed ; and in explanation of so excep- 
tional a vehemence an official narrativcwas published by the Govern- 
ment of the circumstances of his end, in which he wn.s described as a 
traitor to the State, who had perished in a scuffle provoked by his own 
violence.’ • 

The outrage against Thomas t^Becket aroused once more the 
indignation of the Pope, the sympathetic anger of the Catholic 
powers, and tlie expiring wrath of the Roman party in England. 
Paul III. at lengtli promulgated the famous Bull of Deposition, 
winch had been composed four years before, and Reginald Pole 
a second time went forth upon bis mission to preach a crusade 
against the heretical tyrant. Tlie relations of Charles V. and 
Henry became visibly cooler, and rumours soon reached England 
that another Catholic league, which should embrace the Emperor 
and the Erench king, was in preparation. And at the same time 
the condition of Ireland became m^rfacing, and a suspicion wont 
abroad that the Marquis of Exeter, tht Nevilles,, and* the Poles 
were planning a new insurrection. The resolute Tudor did not 
flinch for an instant, hut again Imrled defiance ^tit iTis enemies. 
Conscious that the real danger lay at home, and that if a second 
Pilgrimage of Grace were ^ break out while England was iso- 
lated from all allies, the consequences might he destructive to his 
dynasty, he unhesitatingly struck down his domestic foes by 
implicating the Nevilles, Poles, and Exeters in a charge of high 
treason, and sending all of the family within his reach, except 
Lady Salisbury, to immediate death. As he was sustained in 
this act by the National party, which invariably became upper- 
most when England was menaced with danger from abroad, the 
continental alliance against him became less resolute, and once 
more the Catholic league melted away into nothing. It had been, 
however, very threatening, and we must admire the hold energy 
whicli dispelled it. Mr. Froude thus eloquently tells us of it : — 

‘ The point of attack would probably be the open coast of Kent. 
All army would he landed on the beach somewhere between Sandwich 
and Dover, and would march on London. Leaving Cromwell to see to 
the defence of the metropolis, Henry went down in person to examine 
his new fortresses, and to speak a few words of encouragement to the 
garrisons. The merchant ships in the Thames were taken up by the 
Government and armed. Lord Southampton took command of the 
fleet at Portsmouth ; Lord Russell was sent into the west ; Lord 
Surrey into Norfolk. The beacons were fresh trimmed ; the musters 
through the country were ordered to he in readiness. Sir Ralph Sadler, 
tlie king’s private secretary, sent from Dover to desire Cromwell to 
lose no time in setting London in order. ‘ Use your diligence,* ho 
wrote, ‘ for his Grace says that diligence passe sense ; willing me to 
write that French proverb unto your lordship, the rather to quicken 
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you in that behalf. ^ Surely his Majesty mindoth nothing more than, 
like a courageous prince of valiant heart, to prepare and bo iii readiness, 
in all events, to encounter the malice of his enemies. In which part, 
no doubt, Almighty God will be his helper; and all good subjects will 
employ themselves to the uttermost, both lives and goods, to serve his 
Highness truly. , . Allthat will l)e contrary, God send them ill-hap and 
short life.* 

* The ins])ection proving satisfactory, Sir Thomas Che}' no was left at 
Dover Castle, with command of the coast from the mouth of the 
Thames westward. We catch sight through March and April of soldiers 
gathering and moving. Look-out vessels hung about the Channel, 
watching the Flanders ports. One morning, when the djirkncss lifted, 
sixty strange sail were found at anchor in t?ie Downs ; and swiftly two 
thousjind men were in arms upon the sandflats towards Deal. Cheyne 
never took olf his clothes for a fortnight. Strong easterly gales were 
blowing, which would bring the fleet across in a few hours. ‘ Mr. 
Fletcher, of llye,’ in a boat of his own construction, ‘ which he said 
had no fellpu’^in England,’ ^beat up in the wind’s eye to Dover, ‘ of his 
own mind to sefve the King’s Majesty.* At day-break he would be 
off Graveling, on the look-out; at noon lie would be in the new har- 
bour, with reports to the English conimander. Day after day the 
huge armada lay motionless. At length sure word waslirouglit that 
an order had been sent out for every captain, horsennin, and footman, 
to bo on board on the Fast of March. In a few days, the truth, wluit- 
ev'cr it was, would be knowm. The easterly winds were the chief 
cause of anxiety. If England was their object, they would come so 
quickly, Cheyne said, that althougli watch was kept night and day 
all along the coast, yet, * if evil were, the best would be a short warn- 
ing for any number of men to repulse them at their landing.* How- 
ever his information led him to think the venture would not bo made. 

‘ He was right. A few days later the look-out boats brouglit the 
welcome news that the licet had broken ujh Part withdrew to tlio 
ports of Zealand, where the stores and cannon were rolanded, and the 
vessels dismasted. Part were seen bearing down Channel, before tl\e 
wind, bound for Spain and tlie Mcditerraneay ; and Cromwell, wlio had 
an ague-lit from anxiety, informed the king on the lOth of April that 
he had received ])rivate letters from x\ntwerp, telling him that tluj 
enterprise had been relinquished from the uncertainty which apj)eiircd 
of success. 

‘ Such in fact was the truth. The Emperor, longing, and yet fear- 
ing to invade, ami prepared to make the attempt if he couhrbe satis- 
fied of a promising insurrection in his 8Ui)poi t, saw in the swift and 
easy extinction of the IMarquis of Exeter’s conspiracy an evidence of 
Henry’s strength, which Pole’s eloquence could not gainsay. He had 
waited, uncertain perhaps, till time bad proved the consequences of the 
execrution ; and when ho found that the country was in arms, but only 
to oppose the invaders whom the English legate liad pmmised it would 
w'elcome as deliverers, he was too wise to risk an overtfrrow which would 
have broken bis power in Germany, and insured the enduring enmity 
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of England. The time, he told the Pope, did not serve ; and to a 
second more anxious message, he replied that he could not afford to 
quarrel with Henry till Germany was in better order. The King of 
Prance might act as he x)leased. He would not interfere with. him. 
For himself, when the German difficulty was once settled, he would 
then take up arms and avenge the Pope’s injuries and his own. Once 
more Pole had failed.* 

From this time the throne of Henry was secure from treason at 
home, and Catholic coalitions abroad. Tlie Roman party was 
finally crushed during liis reign, and did not again lift its hejid 
until it reappeared under Mary Tudor. Its downfall is marked by 
the slaiigliter of the Countess of Salisbury — the most prominent 
ligiiro of the VVliite Rose and reactionary faction — and by the 
executions of the abbots of (xlasionbury, Reading, and Colchester. 
The Catholic powers did not coale^g^e again against England ; 
Charles V. and Francis 1. once more i^fmewetl thei • iyternecint? 
strife; and the position of Henry in Europe bcciime^morc com- 
manding than over. His cotiqiioJijls lu Tvelaml, Jjis jwiect'sses of 
arms and policy in Scotland, and his despotism in England,, made 
him more formidable and powerful tluin hitlierto ho had been. 
lUit with the oossatiou of dangers from fibroad, the religious 
factious in England broke out anew in war, and the forces of 
Aiiglo-Catliolicisin and Protestantism met in desperate eontlict. 
Once more the Uatholio sympathies of England revived, and 
arrayed an overwhelming opposition against Cromwell and the 
Protestants. It is indeed remarkable and instructive to observe 
how strongly the old hiitli was rooted in the hearts of English- 
men ; and how, whenever it became dissociated from the cause 
of the l\)pe and of foreign aggression, it reasserted its old supre- 
macy, At present its influence carried the nation with it. Tlie 
House of Lords were inspired by it and by a jealous hatred into 
a settled resolution to thwart Cromwell and his adherents. The 
.House of (Commons became cxcecdiugly conservative ; m.w that 
they were free from the Papal jurisdiction they determined to 
purge themselves from heresy ; and they repudiated as unholief 
any dootriucs that had been associated with the rt'-volutiouary 
excesses of Germany. So, too, the nation in general regretted 
the monasteries, and couiieeted the heavy taxation wliieh was 
beginning to press on them, with the decline of tlu^ old religion, 
and the changes of the times. The Anglo-Catholic prelates, 
especially Gardiner, promoted th^e toudeneies with all their 
eft‘orts ; they resolved to support Erastianisiu if they could not 
have Popery ; and they evinced the most determined opposition 
against any doctrinal innovations. This Catholic reaction pro- 
duced the Statute of the Six Articles, >Yliie]i marks the zenith of 
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Erastian Gatholicism in England. Mr. Froudo thus narrates its 
enactment : — 

‘ In spite of Cranmer’s unwearied and brave opposition, the harshest 
penalties which were recommended received the greatest favour ; .and 
’ ‘ the bloody Act of the Six Articlcs,*«or ‘ the whip with six strings,* as it 
w'as termed by the Protestants, was the adopted remedy to heal the 
diseases of England. After a careful preamble, in which the danger 
of divisions and false opinions, the peril both to the peace of the Com- 
monwealth, and the souls of those who were ensnared by heresy, were 
elaborately dwelt upon, the king, the two Houses of Parliament, iind 
the convocations of the two provinces declared themselves, after a great 
and long, delicate and advised disputation, to have adopted the follow* 
ing conclusions : — 

* 1. Tliat in the most blessed sacrament of the altar, by the strength 
and efficacy of Christ’s mighty word, it being spoken by the priest, was 
present reallj^ under the form of bread and wine, the natural body and 
Mood of Je^us Christ; and 'chat, after consecration, there remained no 
substance of bread and wine, nor any other but the substance of Christ, 

‘ 2. That comtiuniou in both kinds was not essential to salvation ; 
that under the form of bread, the blood was present as well as tli(,‘ 
body; and, under the form of wine, the flesh was present as well as the 
Wood. i 

* 3. That it was not permitted to priests, after tlieir ordination, to 
marry and have wives. 

‘ 4. That vows of chastity made to God advisedly by man or woman 
ought to be observed, and were of perpetual obligation. 

‘ 5. That private masses ought to be continued, as meet and nccos- 
sary for godly consolation and benefit. 

** 6. That auricular confession to a priest must be retained, and con- 
tinue to be used in the Church. 

‘ The Lords and Commons, in accepting the articles, gave especial 
thanks to his Majesty for the godly pain, study, and travail with which 
he had laboured to establish them ; and they ‘ prayed God that ho 
might long reign to bring liis godly entei’prlsc to a full end ancl jier- 
fection and that by these means ‘ quiet, unity, and concord might be 
had in the whole boay of the realm for ever.’ 

* Oil their side they enacted against such persons as should refuse to 
submit to the resolutions : — 

* That whoever, by word or writing, denied the first article, should bo 
declared a heretic, and suflTcr death by burning, without opjiortunity of 
abjuration, without protection from sanctuary or beneiit of clergy. 
Whoever spoke or otherwise broke the other five articles, or any one 
of them, should, for the first offence, forfeit his property; if he oftended 
a second time, or refused to abjure when called to answer, he should 
suffer death as a felon. All marriages hitherto contracted by priests 
were declared void. A day was fixed before wliich their wIvCkS were 
to be sent to their frienos, and' to retain tliem after that day was 
felony. To refuse to go to confession was feLmy. To refuse to receive 
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the Sacrament was felony. On every road on which the free mind of 
man was moving tho dark sehtinel of orthodoxy was stationed with its 
flaming sword; and in a little tune all cowards, all wlio had adopted 
the new opinions with motives less pure than tliat deep zeal and love 
which alone entitle human beings to constitute themselves champions 
of God, flinched into their proper nothingness, and left the battle to 
the brave and the good.* * 

It is unnecessary to notice tho cruel persecutions which took 
place under this famous statute, for they are familiar to every 
student of our liistoiy ; hut it is remarkable that even they did not 
satisfy tlie mitred champions of orthodoxy ; that they struggled 
hard to stretch the law' beyond its proper bounds ; that they kept 
on calling upon the State for larger powders, while they were 
zealously stifling true religion by suppressing the Bible ; and 
that artength the king interposed agiiinst them. 

And now the Anglo-Catholic party, confident of suc^ss, directed 
all their^ energies towards the destruction of Cromw'cll. Tlife 
minister struggled agaiust his foes fiercely and long; -he renewed 
his attempts to connect the king mth the Germafl Protestants by 
uniting him in marriage with Anne of Oleves; and be endeavoured 
to entangle Gardiner within the Act of Supremacy. He also 
laboured hard to control the elections ; and'the following picture 
of ministerial * mauagoment' in the Tudor period is given to us 
by ill*. Fruude : — 

‘ Lettcm survive throwing curious light on tho history of this elec- 
tion. Wo see the Cromwell faction straining their own and the 
crow’n’s influence as far as it would bear to secure a majority — fiuling 
in one place, succeeding m another — sending their agents throughout 
the country, demanding sup|)ort, or entreating it, as circumstances 
allowed; or, when they were able, coercing the voters with a high 
hand. Caro w'as taken to secure the return of efficient speakers to 
defend the Government mc^isurcs; and Cromwell, by his exertions and by 
his anxiety, enables us to measure the power of the crowm botli wdthin 
Parliament and without ; to conclude with certainty that danger was 
feared from opposition, and that the control of the Cabinet over the 
represen tatioiFof England was very limited. 

* The returns for the boroughs were determined by the cliicf owmers 
of property within the limits of the franchise ; those for the counties 
depended on the great landholders. In the late parliament Cromwell 
wTote to, some gentleman, desiring him to come forward as the Govern- 
ment candidate for Huntingdonshire.. He replied that the votes of the 
county were already promised, and unless his competitors could be in- 
duced to resign he could not ofitr himself. In Shropshire, on the call 
of Parliament to eatamine the treasons of Anne Boleyn, there was a divi- 
sion of interest. * The worshipful of the shire* desired to return a sup- 
porter of Cromwell ; the sheriff, the undei'sheriflf, and the townspeople 
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were on the other side. The election was held at Shrewsbury, and the 
inhabitants assembled riotously, overawed the voters, and carried the 
opposition member by intimidation. ♦ On the present occasion. Lord 
Southampton went in person round Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, 
whei"u his own property was situated. The election for Surrey he re- 
ported himself able to carry witji certainty. At Guildford he ina- 
na?uvred to secure both seats, but was only able to obtain one. He 
was anticipated for the other by a Guildford townsman, whom the mayor 
and burgesses told him that they all desired. Sir William (loring 
and Sir John Gage were standing on the Court interest for Sussex. 
Sir John Dawtry, of Petworth, and Lord Maltravers, had promised 
their support, and Southampton hoped that they might he considered 
safe. Farnham was * the llishop of Winchester's town,* whore ho 
‘ spared to meddle* without Cromwell’s express orders. If the bishop’s 
good intentions could be relied upon,* interference might provoke gra- 
tuitous ill-feeling. He had friends in the town, however, and lie could 
make a part^ if Cromwell thought it necessary. In Portsmouth and 
Southampton tlic Government influence was naturally paramount, 
through the docky^irds, and the establishments maintained in them. So 
far nothing tan detected moreJrrcgular than might have been found 
in the eflbrts of any prime minister before the Reform Bill to secure 
a manageable House of Commons. At Oxford, however, we lind Crom- 
well positively dictating the choice of a member ; and at Canterbury a 
ease occurred too remarkable for its arbitrary character to be passed 
over without particular mention. The suppression of the two great 
abbeys had, for the moment, left the crown the absolute proprietor of 
the larger portions of the town. Christchurcli had not yet been con- 
verted into a chapter ; the lands of St. Augustine had not yet been dis- 
posed of; all the strength, therefore, which property could confer, with 
the further irresponsibility in the use of it, which he gained from his 

S >sition, was wielded by Cromwell, and wt|h noticeable despotism. 

irections had been sent down from London for the election of two 
Government nominees. An answer was returned stating humbly that 
the order hiul come too late — that two members of the corpora- 
tion of Canterbury were already returned. •! have failed to discover 
Cromweir.s rejoinder; but a week later the following letter was 
addressed to him by the mayor and ’burgesses : — 

‘ In humble wise we certify you that the 20th day of the present 
month, at six o’clock in the morning, I, John Alcock, Mayor of Can- 
terbury, received your letter directed to me, the said mayor, sheriff*, and 
commonalty of the said city, signifying to us thcieby the king’s pleasure 
and commandment, that Robert Sacknell and John Bridges should 
be burgesses of the Parliament for the same city of Canterbury ; by virtue 
whereof, according to our bounden duty, immediately upon the sight of 
your said letter, and contents thereof perceived, we caused the commonalty 
of the said city to assemble in the court-hall, where appeared the num- 
ber of fourscore and seventeen persons — citizens and inhabitants of the 

* This, however, was scarcely probable. 
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6aid* city ; and according to the king’s pleasure and commandment, 
IVcoly with one voice, and without any contradiction, have elected and 
chosen the said Robert Sackncll and John Bridges to be burgesses of 
the Parliament for the same city, which shall be duly certified by 
indenture under the seal of the said citizens and inhabitants, the 
grace of the blessed Trinity.’ 

‘ The previous election, therefore, *had been set aside by the absolute 
will of tlie crown, and the hope that so violent a proceeding might be 
explained tolerabl}^ through some kind of decent resignation, is set 
aside by a further letter stating that one of the persons originally 
chosen, having presumed to affirm that he was a ‘ true and proper 
burgess of the city,* he had been threatened into submission by a 
prospect of the loss of a lucrative office which he held under the 
corporation.’* 

Bui all Croniwclfs eftorts lo save himself proved in vain. The 
(jcrniau alliance of Henry led to a momentary reconciliation 
between the Emperor and the Ercneh king, and although no coali- 
tion against England appears to have been contemplated, it pro*- 
bably incjrcusod tlic danger of th^ tottering minister ' The mar- 
riage of Anno of Cloves proved singularly uufoi*tunate ; it had 
bocii the w’ork of Cromwell, and was dissolved •suddenly by Con- 
vocation, to the eternal disgrace of all parties concerned ; and 
the measure of its projector was now overflowing. The Pro- 
testant parly had i*ecently been indulging in ‘some excesses, and 
were chafing under their Anglo-Catholic persecutors ; and an 
op[»oitunity wns taken to cut«ingle Cromwell in a charge of high- 
treason, on account of some words lie had incautiously spoken 
witli regard to them. Accusations of heresy were easily made 
forllicomiiig ; the whole weight of the x\uglo- Catholic party, 
headed by Norfolk and Gardiner, was thrown into the scale against 
their victim ; and soon a ruthless Parliamentary attainder had 
closed tlie can'tu’ of one of tlic greatest of the ministers of l*lngla,iid. 
On 'rower-green he penciled by the same death which he liad pre- 
pared for Sir Tliomas More and Lady Salisbury, abandoned, as 
Wulsey liad bee'n abandoned before, by the king, to wdiom he had 
been only too exact a servant, Mr. Eroude judiciously keeps out 
of sight Henry’s conduct on this occasion, whjeli reveals all his 
selfish and Jiard nature ; and he thus glosses oyer the end of 
Cromwell : — 

‘ The curtain now rises; on the closing act of the Croinwoll tragedy* 

^ * 'riiis is almost the only passage in his history in whicli Mr. Froude gives u« 
his idea of the Tudor polity. And to us this despotic iiiterferonce with the election 
of Canterbury, undertaken as a matter of course, accomplished without resistance, 
and not protested against in Parliament or elsewhere, seems conclusive as to the 
4lei>endcnce of the Houses upon the crown. Indceil, the slavish temper of the 
House of Lords is sufficiently evident from many auUiorities of the period. 
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In the condemned cells in the Tower, the three Catholics for whose 
sentence he uvas himself answerable?-thQ three Protestants whom his 
fall had left exposed to their enemies — ^were the sad companions of the 
broken minister; and there for six weeks lie himself^ the central figure, 
whose will had made many women childless, had sat waiting his own 
unpitied doom. Twice the king had sent to him ‘honourable persons’ 
to receive such explanations as he could offer. He had been patiently 
and elaborately heard. Twice ho had himself written— *onc©, by 
Henry’s desire on account of the Anne of Clevesinarriage— once a letter 
which his faithful friend Sir Kalph Midler carried to Henry for him ; 
and this last the king caused the );earer three times to read over, and 
‘seemed to be moved therewith.* Yet what had Cromwell to say V 
That he had done his best in the interest of the commonwealth. 
But his best was better than the laws of the commonwealth. He 
had endeavoured faithfully to serve the king ; but he had endeavoured 
also to serve One higher than the king. He had thrown himself in 
the breach against king and people where they were wTong, ife had 
used the authority with which he had been so largely trusted, to 
thwart the Parliament and suspend statutes of the realm. He might 
plead his services ; but what woukl his services avail him ? An offence 
in the king’s eyes was ever proportioned to the i^ank, the intellect, the 
character of the oflcndei*. The via media Anglicana^ on which Henry 
had planted his foot, prescribed an even justice ; and as Ci'omwcll, in 
the name of the via mm^a, had struck down without mercy the adlierents 
of the Church of Home, there was no alternative but to surrender him 
to the same equitable rule, or to declare to the world, and to hiiAi»clf, 
that he no longer held that middle place which lie so veliemeutly 
claimed. To sustain the Six Articles and to panlon the vicogorciit 
was impossible. If the consent to the attainder cost the king any 
pang, we do not know ; only this we know, that a passionate appeal for 
mercy, such as was rarely heard in those days of haughty endurance, 
found no response; and on the 28th of July the most despotic 
minister that ever governed England passed from the Tower to the 
scaffold.’ 

From this period until the close of Henry's reign, the Anglo- 
Catholic party remained triumphant, and marked* their authority 
by cruel persecution. The prelates skuggled to prove to Europe 
that a schism with Koine was consistent witli fanatic intolerance ; 
and the tnigedy of Anne Askew, as late as 1540, was only one of 
a long series of Pi'otestant martyrdoms. The king again entered 
the marriage state, and once more his wife became his victim ; 
but though Catherine Howard belonged to the dominant faction, 
her fall did not involve its power. Erastianism and despotism 
were now indeed paramount. Tlie submissive Church bowed to 
the imperious monarch,, and appeared to have forgotten its Roman 
sympathies. It had lost a chief source of independence in the 
abolition of the monastic orders, and it began to evince that peou- 
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liar devotion to the crown — a source alike of strength and of 
weakness — ^which has always characterized the Church of England. 
The Houses of Lords and Commons were equally pliable ; the 
new aristocracy, which had been formed out of the holders of the 
ahhoy-lands, were always ready at the sovereign’s bidding ; and 
Henry was enabled to exact a benbvolence, to debase tlie currency, 
and to send noble victims to Tower-green with no check upon him. 
But just before his death symptoms of a religious and political 
change began to sliow themselves. As the young generation 
Avhich had been bom during the Keformation became men, and 
was made familiar with gospel teaching in its native tongue, it 
seems to have somewhat advanced in notions of tolerance ; and 
the contest between Gardiner, Cranmer, and Hertford, in 1545-6, 
and the attainders of Norfolk and Suirey, in 1517, betrayed the 
decline of the Anglo-Catholic party^ Mr. Froude thus notices 

this slow revolution : — » 

• • • 

‘ Sixteen years had now elapsed since the memorable meeting of 
Parliament in 1529 ; and in tliose yi^ars the nsurpa^on jof Home had 
been abolished; the phantom which overshadow^ Europe had be- 
come a laughing-stock ; the clergy for four centuries had been the 
virtual rulers in State and Church ; their authqrity had extended over 
castle and cottage ; they had monopolized the learned professions, and 
every man who could read was absorbed under the privileges of their 
order ; ^supreme in the <!abiuet, in the law courts, and in the legislature, 
they had treated the Parliament as a shadow of convocation, and the 
House of Commons as an instrument to raise a revenue, the adminis- 
tration of which was theirs : their gigantic prerogatives had now passed 
away from them ; the convocation which had prescribed laws to the 
State, endured the legislation of the Commons, even on the Articles 
of the Faith ; the religious houses were swept away ; their broad 
lands had relapsed to the laity with the powers which th^ ownership 
conveyed with it ; the mitred abbots bad ceased to exist ; the temporal 
lords had a majority in the House of Peei*s ; and the bishops battled 
iuedijptually to maintain the last fragment of their independout 
gjandeur. 

Tremendous as the outward overthrow must have seemed to those 
who remembered the old days, the inward changes were yet more 
momentous. A superstition wlpch was but the counterpart of magic 
and witchcraft, which buried the Father of heaven and earth in tlie 
cofiins of the saints, and trusted the salvation of the soul to the 
efficacy of mumbled words, had given place to a reaf, though indistinct 
religion. Copies of the Bible wore spread over the country in tens of 
thousands. Every English child was taught in its own tongue the 
Lord’s prayer, and the Creed, and the Commandments. Idolatry 
existed no longer ; and the remaining difficulties lay only in the inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Text, and in the clinging sense which adhered 
to all sides alike, that to misunderstand it was not an error hut 
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a crime. Here, although Catholic doctrine, not only in its practical 
corruptions, but in its purest ‘developments,’ shook at the contact with 
the Gospels, yet the ' most thoughtful had been compelled to pause 
embarrassed. If mistake was fatah and if the divine nature and tlie 
divine economy could not be subject to change, to reject the interpre- 
tations on which that doctrine ha4 maintained itself, iv-as to condemn 
the Christian Church to have been deserted for a thousand years by 
the spkit of truth, and this was a conclusion too frightful, too 
incredime to be endured. The laity, so bold against the Pope and 
the monasteries, turned their faces from it, into tlie dogmatism of the 
Six Articles. 

‘ Yet still the stream flowed on, caring little for human opposition. 
To swim with it, or to swim against it, affected little the velocity 
with which the English world was swept into the new era. The truth 
stole into men’s minds they knew not how. The king, as we have 
seen, began to shrink from persecution, and to shelter suspected per- 
sons from o^hodox cruelty. eXhe Parliament which would not yet 
alter the heresy law, tempered the action of it, and was rather contented 
to retard a movement which threatened to be too widely precipitate 
than attempt an^ more to arrest <t.* 

Butt if the iiiternal features of the latter part of lloiiry s reign 
disclose much of despotism and inisgovormncnt, there is innoh to 
admire in its external relations. The king reduced Irelaiul to 
something like obedience and order, and foreshadowed the policy 
which cveiitually was carried out under Elizabeth and James J. 
in a fur less scrupulous manner. Although there is'mucli 
to condemn in liis conduct towards ScotUiud, it is impossible 
to deny its vigour and capacity, and its statesmanlike ten- 
dency in many particulars. He, first of English sovereigns, 
steadily projected the Union, and for years, devoted his energy 
and craft to accomplish it. And we see the full Tudor ability 
in bis bifld attitude towards Charles V. when deserted by 
l»im at the peace of Crepy, and in his defence oi* England from 
the Erenc.li invasion of ITHO. Mr. Eroudo is entitled to great 
commendation for his narrative of these nmst important events. 
His account of the different factious of Scotland, and of tWd 
cautious but steadfast policy of Henry, in such marked contrast 
with the vacillation of James V., is very superior to that of any 
other historian ; and liis narrative of the gi-eat French attack is 
([uitc a masterpiece of description. Let us hope that he may yet 
give us a picture of the gi’eat Armada ; for his sea-pieces have a 
peculiiu beauty. Here is that of the sack of Edinburgh in 1 541 
by the English fleet • 

* Looking now through the eyes of Knox, let us imagine ourselves 
at Edinburgh on the morning of Saturday the 3rd. of May, IJU*. 
The regent and Beton wei-c at Holyrood, in enjoyment of the conli- 
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dcnotj of the people, and the heroes of Scottish independence, Tn spite 
of rumour and expectation, they were incredulous of danger. The 
l)rcpariition3 of the English might have been known, but they were 
supposed to be intended for France. The strength of their enemies 
on the sc.a was a new phenomenon of which they ha*l no experience, 
and, without experience, could have no belief. The Channel had been 
free to tlicir cruisers : they had ravaged the English coasts, and robbed 
English trtulers, from Berwick to the Land’s End. An invasion in their 
own waters was the last peril which seemed to have been anticipated. 
Soon after daybreak strange ships wore reported inside the Bass Bock. 
As .the sun rose the numbers appeared more considerable, the white 
sails passing in from seaward, and coming up the Forth in a stream, of 
which the end was still invisible. The good citizens went out upon 
tlic Castle Hill and Arthur’s Se^t, and ‘ to crags and places eminent,* 
to gaze on the unintelligible spectacle — the silent vessels, countless as 
u fliglii of tfca-birdH, a]>peimnfy. from behind the horizon, and covering 
the blue level of the water. What wore jihey ? What did they mean i 
]Mid-(lay came ; they drew nearer in the %]it air, and k-i&en eyes saw 
on the leading ships the llutter of St. George’s Cross. ‘ But * still sate 
the cardinsil at his dinner, showing as though there had bet^n no danger 
a[)poaring.* The Englisli were com^was tlie cry. The English were 
come to destroy them. ‘The cardinal skvippit and*said, it is but the 
Joelaiul ileet ; they are come to make us a show, and to put us in fears.* 
It would soon bo known what they were, The'first line as they came 
olf Leith rounded up into the wind, dropped their anchoi*3, and lay 
motionless. One by one, as the rest followed in, they took their placc.s 
in the lloating forest. While the sun was still in the sky the anxious 
watchers counted two Imndred sail. 

‘ message eamc on shore. There was neither signal nor offer to 
cominuuicate ; only in the twilight boats were seen stealing out from 
under tlic shadow of the hulls, taking soundings, as it seemed, under 
Graiitoun crags, and round the eastern edges of the harbour. 

‘ 'fhe brief May night closed in. By the dawning of Sunday the 
whole sea was alive with life. The galleys and lighter transports were 
moving in towards the Ini^d. Soldiers were gwarming on the decks of 
the ships, or passing down over the sides into tlio barges. It was the 
English army come indeed in its might and terror. The port was 
0])en, and the undefended town could attempt no resistance. The in- 
habitants fled up into Edinburgh, ehteriug at one gate, as, at another, 
Arran and the cardinal were dashing out at the best speed of their 
swiftest horses. Before noon ten thousand men had disembarked in 
tb.c leisure of overwhelming strength. The owners of the desolate 
houses had saved nothing. The merchants’ stock was in their ware- 
liouses, and everything which was found was quietly appropriated. 
The joints of meat which had been provided for the Sunday dinnei's 
were cooked and consumed by the English men-at-arms. In the after- 
noon Blackness Castle was broken open, and the State prisoners, Sir 
George Douglas and Lord Angus among them, were dismissecl to 
liberty,* 
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And here is the description of the attack of the French fleet in 

1645:— . 

‘ The king was at Portsmoutht luiving gone down to review the fleet, 
whep, on the 18th of July, two^h^dred sail were reported at the back 
of the Isle of Wight. The entiro.force of the enemy, which had been 
collected, had been safely transparted across the Channid. With boats 
feeling the way in front with sounding lines, they rounded St. Helen's 
Point, and took up their position in a line which extended from Brading 
harbour almost to Hyde. In the light evening breeze fourteen English 
ships stood across to reconnoiti*e : D’ Annebault came to meet them with 
the galleys, and there vras some distant bring ; but there was no inten- 
tion of an engagement. The English withdrew, and night closed in. 

‘ The morning which followed was breathlessly calm. Lisle’s licet 
lay all inside in the Spit, the heavy sail?hanging motionless on the yards, 
the smoke from the chimneys of the cottages on shore rising in blue 
columns straight up into the air. It w'as a morning beautiful with the 
beauty of af. English summer and an English sea ; but, for the work 
before him, Lord Lisle would ..have gladly hoard the west wind among 
his shrouds.; At this time he had*not a galley to oppose to the five-iuid- 
twenty winch B’Armebault liad brought with him ; and in such weatlier 
the galleys had all the advantages of the modern gun-boats. From 
the single long gun which each of them carried in the bow, they poured 
shot for an hour into the tall stationary hulls of the line-of-battlo 
ships ; and, keeping in constant motion, they were themselves in per- 
fect secui’ity. According to the French account of the action, the 
Great Harrg suffered so severely as almost to be sunk at her anchor- 
age ; and, had the calm continued, they believed tliat they could have 
destroyed the entire fleet. As the morning drew^ on, however, the olf- 
shorc breeze sprung up suddenly ; the large ships began to glide through 
the water; a number of frigates — long narrow vessels — so swift, the 
French said, that they could outsail their fastest shallops— came out 
with ‘incredible swiftness;’ and the fortune of the day w^as changed. 
The enemy were afraid to turn, lest they should be run over; if 
they attempted to escape into the wdnd they w^ould he cut off from 
their own fleet. The main line advanced barely in time to save them ; 
and the English, whose object was to draw the enemy into action under 
the guns of their own fortresses, and among the slioals of the Spit, re- 
tired to their old gi'ound. The loss on both sides had been insignifi- 
cant ; but the occasion w^as rendered memorable by a misfortune. The 
Mary a ship of six hundred tons, and one of the finest in the 
navy, was among the vessels engaged with the galleys. She was com- 
manded by Sir George Carew, and manned with a crew, who were said, 
all of them, to be fitter^ in their own conceit, to order than obey, 
and to be incoini)etent for ordinary work. The ports w^ere open for 
the action, the guns were run out, and in consequence of the calm had 
been imperfectly secured. The breeze rising suddenly, and the vessel 
laying over, the windward tier slipped across the deck, and as she 
yielded further to the weight, the lee-ports were depressed below the 
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W 4 ater-line, the ship instantly filled, and carried down with her every 
soul who was on board. Almost at the same moment, the French 
treasure»ship La Maitresse, was also reported to be sinking. She had • 
been strained at sea, and the shock of her own cannon completed the 
mischief. There was but just titxie to save her crew, and remove the 
mopcy-chest, when she too was disabled. She was towed to the mouth 
of Brading ilhtbour, and left on shdre/ 

At length, in Jjinuary, 1547, Henry VIII. was summoned to 
bis final account. Historians will probably always diff<?r about 
thtt character of a man who, if judged by what he accomplished, 
must bo considered grout, if carefully looked at will display a 
mixed iiature of energy, craft, selfishness, and recklessness, if 
viewed superficially will appear a monster of crimes. Mr. Fronde : 
thus gives us Ins idea of him, which is formed entirely from a/ 
contemplation of his achievements, and seems to us absurdly? 

favourable : — ^ # 

% • • 

‘ That the Romanists should have regarded him as a tyrant is natural ; 
und wore it true that English »uhj^^ts owed fealty the Pope, their 
feeling was just. But, however desirable it may be to leave religious 
opinion unfettered, it is certain that, if England was legitimately free, 
she could tolerate no difference of opinion on question of allegiance, 
so long as Plurope was conspiring to bring her*l>ack into slavery. So 
long as tlie Romanists refused to admit without mental reservation 
that, if foreign enemies invaded this country in the Pope’s name, their 
place must bo at the side of their own sovercign, * religion’ might 
palliate the moral guilt of their treason, but it could not exempt them 
from its punishment. 

‘ J3ut thc.^c matters have been discussed in the details of this history, 
where alone they can be understood. 

‘ Beyond, and besides the Reformation, tlio constitution of these 
islands now rests in large measure on foundations laid in this I'eigu. 
Henry brought Ireland within the reach of English civilization. Ho 
absorbed Wales and the J^alatinate into the general English system. 
He it was who raised the House of Commons from the narrow duty of 
voting supplies, and of passing without discussion the measures of tho 
Privy Council, and converted them into the first power in the state 
under the crown.* When he ascended the throne, so little did the 
Commons care for their privileges that their attendance at the sessions 
of Parliament was enforced by a law. They woke into life in 1529, 
and they became the right hand of the king to subdue the resistance 
of the House of Lordsj and to force upon them a course of legislation 
Avhich from their hearts they detested. Other kings in times of diffi- 
culty summoned their * great councils/ composed of peers, or prelates 

, * For this extraordinary statement Froude gives us no authority whatever* 
and we conceive it is contradioted impliedly by Halt, and most clesuriy by the event' 
of this and subsequent I’eigns. 
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or municipal officials, or any persons whom they pleased to nominate. 
Henry VI fl. broke though the ancient practice, and ever threw 
himself on the represeiitatives of the people. By the Beformation, 
and by' the power which he forced upon them, he had so intcr%vovcn 
the House , of Commons with the highest business of the state, that 
the wers thenceforward sunk to be their sliadow'. 

‘ Something, too, ought to be sifid of his individual exertions in the 
details of state administration. In his earlier life, though active and 
assiduous, he* found leisure for elegant accomplishments, for splendid 
amusements, for relaxations, careless, extravagant, sometimes question- 
able. As his life drew onwards his lighter tastes disappeared, and the 
whole energy of his intellect was pressed into the business of the 
cominonwe^th. Those who have examined the printed state ])apers 
may form some impression of his industry from the documents which 
are his own composition, and the letters which ho wrote and received ; 
but only persons who have seen the original manuscripts, who luivo 
observed tlie traces of his p^u in side notes and corrections, and the 
Ijiandwritii^gs of his sccretqjiies in diplomatic commissions, in draits ol 
Acts of Parliantent, in expositions and formulaiies, in articles of 1‘aitli, 
in proclamaijlQrSj^ in the countlesj^multitude of documents of all sorts, 
secular or ecclesiastical, which contain the real history of this extra- 
ordinary reign, only they can realize the extent of labour to which he 
sacrificed himself, and which brought his life to a ])rinnatur(' clo.'c. 
His personal faults wftre great, and ho shared, liosides them, in the 
errors of his ago ; but far deeper blemishes would be but as scars nj^on 
the features of a sovereign who, in trying times, sustained iiohl v tin? 
honour of the iSnglisli name, and carried the eonunoiiwealth cicciin ly 
through the hardest crisis in its history.* 

Our quotations from this liistory, though rendered nec essary l»» 
give an adequate idea of its beauty and power, have rim to siieli 
a consideraldo length, that our closing observations must b-* 
somewhat brief. As regards its materials, its structure, ainl 
its style, it will alway.s stand conspicuous us a model of liislorical 
composition. Mr. I’roude has disdained tlic ignoble task of enm- 
piling his work from existing narratives ; of ‘running togetlicr/ 
as he expresses it, ^epitomes of Hume, or IJngard, or Hliaron 
Turner, or Burnet he has had recourse to the mass of conlom- 
poraneous records which still exist with reference to liis subject ; 
and out of this huge 'palimpsest in which the original writing can 
still bo read,' he has with immense lahour, and most remarkable 
skill, constructed the volumes before us. No one, at all competent 
to form an opinion, will dispute that this is the true mciliod of 
writing history ; that if we wish to revive the features of tlie past, 
we should familiarize ourselves thoroughly witli the aspect of 
them, as they appeared to the men and women of the time ; and 
we must give our best thanks to Mr. Froude, in the intc'rost of 
history, for having, with such thorough conscientiousness, fol- 
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"this principle. To give life find form, however, to tho 
matcrittls of history is the privilege of genius, and our readers 
may form some opinion, from the extracts we have selected, of 
Mr. Froude’s success in this respect, although a perfect judgment 
upon it can only be attained by a perusal of his entire Work. 
After such a perusal we say at on(;e that no English historian has 
so thoroughly exemplified the art of grouping events in their 
j)roper relations, of maintaining true historical proportion, and 
of presenting to the mind a complete and harmonious narrative. 
And, as regards the particular subject, no English historian has 
ever grouped and reproduced it in such clear and vigorous vitality. 
In these volumes we feel that the age of Henry VIII. is before 
us, not indeed restored to us with perfect accuracy, but still repre- 
sented to us in a dramatic aspect in which its stirring events are 
placed in their proper order and subordination. How admirable^ 
is the delineation of the dillerent faclings wliich animated the 
parties of England when the great slioclt and crisis, of tlie Ilefor- 
niation broke up the long rest of the human intellect, ;ind sent it 
forth on a career full of trouble, • difficulty, an(>glt>ry! How 
vividly wc see again tho vast Leavings of that moral eailhquake 
in wliich the elements of a great nation’s life w^ere wildly con- 
vulsed, and noble and ignoble natures coalesC\?d into vast factions, 
sustained upon principles which, on either side, w'ere worthy of a 
mighty conflict! llow clear and perfect is the representation 
of the attitude of the IVowers of Europe to each * other in the 
long and dubious game wliich was played bet\veen them from 
to 1540; and how stirring and brilliant is the account 
of England’s position thi'oughout it ! How profound, too, 
and accurate, arc some of the reflections which pervade the nar- 
rative, and yet which arc always relevant to it and explain it ! 
'fake the following passage upon the causes which petrify religion 
into formalism, as an example : — 

‘Had it been possibleTor 'mankind to sustain themselves njion this 
single principle without disguising its simplicity, their histoiy would 
have been painted in far other colours thau those which have so long 
chequered its surface. This, hovrever, has not been given to us, and 
perhaps it never will be given. As the soul is clothed in flesh, .and 
only thus is able to perform its functions on the earth, where it is sent 
to live ; as the thought must find a word before it can pass from mind 
to mind ; so every great truth seeks some body, some outward form in 
which to exhibit its powers. It appears in the world, and men lay 
liold of it, and represent it to themselves in histories, in forms of 
words, ill sacramental symbols; and these things which, in their 
proper natm-e, are hut illustrations, stiffen into essential fact, and 
become part of the reality. So arises in era after era an outward and 

NO, LVI. Y 
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mortal expression of the inward immortal life ; and at once old 
struggle ^gins to repeat itse^ between the flesh and the spirit, the 
form and the reality. For awhile the lower tendencies are held in 
check. The meaning of the symbolism is living and fresh. It is a 
living language, vivid and suggestive. By-aiid-by, as the mind 
passes , into other phases, the meaning is forgotten. The language 
becomes a dead language, and the living robe of life becomes a winding* 
sheet of corruption. The form is represented as everything, the sx)irit 
as nothing. Obedience is dispensed with. Sin and religion arrange a 
coin]>roinise ; and outward observances and technieal inward emotions 
are converted into juggler’s tricks, by which men are enabled to onjoy 
their pleasures, and escape the penalties of wrong. Then such religion 
becomes no religion, but a falsehood ; and honourable men turn away 
from it, and fall back in haste uxion the naked elemental life.’ 

And take again this beautiful passage upon the gradual change 
in favour of toleration which has come over Cliristendom : — 

• ‘ The tliree ^centuries wiiich have passed over the world since the 

Reformation have soothed the theological animosities which they have 
failed to obS^erjate. An enlarged experience of one another has tauglit 
believers of all sorts that these differences need not be pressed into 
mortal hatred ; and we have been led forward uncon.«iciously into a 
recognition of a brcyider Cluistianity than as yet we are able to 
profess in the respectful acknowledgment of excellence wherever excel- 
lence is found. Where we see piety, continence, courage, self-lbrget- 
fulness, there, or not fai’ off, know is the spirit of the Ahnighty ; 
and as we look around us^^among our livftig contemx>orarie.s, or look 
back with oj;)en eyes into the history of the past, we see — we dare not 
in voluntary blindness say vre do not see — ^that God is no respecter of 
Menominarions’ any more than He is a resx>ecter of person.«. His 
highest gifts are shed abroad with an evVn hand among the sects cd' 
C&isteiidom, and petty distinctions melt away and beeoiiio invisible 
in the X)alaces of a grander truth. Thus, even among those whose 
theories allow least room for latitude, liberty of conscience has become 
a law of modern thought. It is as if the uAcient Catholic unity which 
was divided in the sixteenth century into separate streams of doctrine, 
as light is divided by the prism, was again imperceptibly i*eturnuig ; 
as if the colomred rays were once mOTC blending tliemselvcs together in 
a purer and more rich transparency.’ 

The style of these passages of course speaks for itself ; and 
indeed as regards that of all Mr. Froude’s history, it is of the very 
highest order. Here and there marks of hastiness may be visible ; 
her(5 and tliere a sentence runs to great and uimecessaiy length, 
and is involved and contains repetitions ; but as a whole the lun< 
guage is a beautiful model of ease, simplicity, harmony, and power. 

And yet we mast not be blind to the great faults of these 
volumes. We have already alluded to the want of study of con- 
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stitu^ional law which they betray, and here we shall only observe 
that this defect is as plain in the second as in the first part of the 
history. No notice is taken of the fact that the benevolence 
exacted by Henry in 1545 was directly in contravention of a 
statute of Kichard IH. ; no attempt is made to estimate the 
changes in our polity which were th« effect of the Reformation; and 
Ifo opinion is given with regard to Tudor state trials and attain- 
ders, except a general assertion of their justice. These are serious 
errors undoubtedly ; and yet perhaps the gravest error of this 
histgry is its disregard of moral considerations in narrating the 
events it has to deal with. Mr. Fronde appears to arrange his 
drama ns if an inevitable necessity compelled the actors in it to 
follow the lines of their conduct; and as if they were relieved of 
all moral responsibility, provided the ends they attained were great 
and advantageous. This is his method in portraying the cha- 
racters of Henry ATI I. and of Cromweil, and, however iiitcresting 
and effective it makes such personages tft the eye, it is iJurely an ' 
exemplification of the great falsehood that the en d ju stifies the 
means employed. Under this conception any perfWi of history 
must be placed in a false light, and it is a conception which in ite 
extreme results, can only end in an idolatry of brute and unscru- 
pulous force. 


Art. II. — Vet us et Novum Testamentum, ex antiqiiissimo Codice 
Vnticano, Edidit Anoelus Mxius, S.R.E. Card, liomse. Joseph 
JSjnthdver, 1857. 5 vols. 4to. 

At last, this long-expected work, which has, for the last twenty 
years, sorely tried the patience of the Biblical scholars of Europe 
and America, has made its appearance. The Vatican codex — ^the 
queen of MSS. — to inspect which Bentley, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and many others, have made journeys to Rome — ^is no longer a 
scaled book, an unknown volume. Here ore its whole contents, 
given to the world, and available to all who can afford to pay 
the goodly price at which the work is published. 

As the title-page announces, the MS. is. edited by Cardinal 
Mai, to whose laborious industry we are indebted for many other 
valuable works. Although but recently published, it has been 
long known that this edition of the Greek Scriptures has been 
printed some yeoi-s. The cardinal showed Tischendorf the whole 
five volumes ready for publication in 1848. And from the Work 
itself WT leam that it was printed so far back as the year 1888. 
Various reasons have been suggested to explain this unaccount- 

va 
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able deliiy. Di*. 'Iregellcs says that when Home was in the bauds 
of tlio Hepublicun government, and the authority of the Pope 
could no longer hinder the appearance of useful works, Cardinal 
Mai offered tlic impression for sale to Mr. Asher, the publisher at 
Berlin ; but the terms named by the cardinal were deemed too 
high, and thus the negotiatiiui came to nothing. The French 
occupation of Rome, and the restoration of the Papal governmenf, 
soon prevented Cardinal Mai from publishing his edition ; and 
thus Biblical scholars have been doomed to wait another ton 
years for this precious boon. Now that it is in our hands is 
melancholy to reflect tliat the learned editor did not livo to sec 
the consummation of his labours, and that the work was finally 
sent forth to the world under the superintendence of anothei*. 

The work is wxdl and handsomely got up. Tlie type is very 
good, and the paper very stout, and capable of being written on. 
The tcxtvof the MS. is comprised in five stout cpiarto volumes, 
‘of whicli«four contain tire Old Testament, the fifth, tlie New. 'J'he • 
Old Testainent — the Septuagint translation — is of course valu- 
able, havii^^*'Hever liefore hecti correctly published; hut the New 
Testament is, beyond all comparison, that whicli rendtu’s this 
work so especially iraporiaut. On this account it is much to he 
regretted that the ohe cannot be separated from tlie other. The 
Old and New Testaments must be bought together. As tlio cost 
of the whole work is rather cousiderable— nine pounds — this is a 
serious matter to scholars, a race not u.sually hurdem'd wiih 
wealth. It’ is true an edition of the New Testament alone, in 
smaller size, is aituouuced as to follow hereafter, but llie editor 
adds, some considerable time will probably first cAupse. 

It is well known that the Vatican codex, of which this edition 
is profes.scdly a copy, has several deficiencies. In the N(‘w Tes- 
tament it is entirely defective from Hch. ix. 14, to the end of the 
Apocalypse. This statement is likely to mislead, however, tlioso 
who may not he aware of the order in \(hich the various writings 
of the New Testament are placed in the most ancient copies — 
where the general epistles precede those of rani. All that is 
really deficient then in this celebrated codex is — Heb. ix. 14, to 
the end, the pastoral epistles, and the Apocalypse. A recent 
scribe has added, in a cursive hand, what was defective of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and also the whole of the Apocalypse, 
but not the pastoral epi?tles. In the copy before us, the chasm 
in the Hebrews is supplied from an ancient MS. in the Vatican 
Library, of the tenth century, marked No. 1701. Tho pastoral 
epistles are given from the same codex. Tlie Apocalypse exhi- 
bits tlie tc.xt of the celebrated Uncial NIS. in tlie Vatican. No. 
JiOGC (B. in tlie Apocalypse), belonging to the eighth century. 
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TheVatican codex thus at length given to the world — we need 
scarcely say — is generally regarded as the most ancient copy 
of the Greek Scriptm’es in existence! When it was deposited in 
that library ? or Whence it was brought ? are questions which 
none can answer. All we know js that early in the sixteenth 
century it was well known as an extremely ancient copy; hut 
whether it came there ns a present, or formed part of the spoils 
of the Greeks after the capture of Constantinople, it is impossible 
to decide. 

])y those who have seen the original MS., it is described as 
beingof very thin vellum. The letters are small, regularly-formed 
uncials, without either accents or breathings as originally written ; 
but these have been added by a later hand. The RIS. is also 
entirely wanting in stops ; the initial letters are of the same size 
as the rest. At each opening of the b^ok six columns ^f writing 
are presented to the eye — -three on ca%h page. Critics insist* 
much on these palojographic peculiarities as proofs of i\\e extreme 
antiquity of the codex. ]h)th Tisrfiendorf and Tralles ascribe 
its tlate to the middle of the fourth century. ‘ Idow much older 
it may be,’ says the latter, ‘ we have no means of determining.* 

It must bo obvious that the publication of n MS. of the Greek 
TestauHuit, of siicdi extraordinary age, must be of vast service in 
a critical i)oiiit of view. Hut wdnit enhances its value so greatly 
is the oxtromc difficulty, almost impossiljility hitherto, of inspect- 
ing the MS. Such lias been the narrow selfishness of the Papal 
court that all kinds of obstacles have been placed in the way of 
tiios(3 who desired to examine its readings. Tischendorf, the iii- 
ihd’aligable editor of the Critical Greek Testament, and of fac- 
simile (3(litions of MSS., wuis only . permitted to inspect a few 
s(doct passages in the codex. ])r. Tregelles met Avith similar 
trcatimuit. He visited Home in 1815, principally for the purpose 
of collating the MS. for Ifimsclf. Huring the five months which 
ho spent there, h(3 made great efforts to obtain permission to col- 
late it, or at least to examine it in those places in which existing 
collations dilfcr, hut all ended in disappointment. He often saiv 
tlic MS., but was not allowed to transcribe any of its readings. 
When we add that the collations hitherto made of the codex are 
HO iinporfoct that they differ from each other in two thousand 
iiistauc(3s, it will he unnecessary to add anything further iu proof 
of the exceeding importance of Cardinal Mai’s publication. 

Hut Avhilo we think the lamented editor lias acliieved a work 
which entitles him to tlie gratitude of the whole of Christendom, 
there arc one or two points iu which wo arc disposed to liud fault 
Mvith him. It appears that the text of this edition does not 
strictly follow that of the Vatican MS. In many instances where, 
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in the opinion of the learned cardinal, the transcvihor had fallen 
into an error; or where the MS. from which he copied it, followed 
a reading not considered genuine, the passage is altered. Now 
w^e 'do protest against this uncritical mode of editing a docu- 
ment. If tlie text of a MS. ijp to be given to the w^orld, h^t lu; 
have it, as it is found in the codex itself, with all its Jaults. Wo 
can then form a judgment on the subject for ourselves. 

As examples of our meaning, w^e may mention that, in 
Jolin i. lo, the Vatican ]\IS. itself reads ovroc tiv o a 7 rwi/,.but 
this the editor has altered into the common reading ouroc rjv ov 
(iTTOv, placing the variation in the margin. In JVfatt. xxv, 22, tlio 
]\r8. omits XajSwv, but the editor inserts the w^ord in the text. A 
whole verse is weanling at Malt. xii. 17 ; it is supplied, however, 
in the present edition. The same remarks apply to the following 
passages :,T-Mark xv. 28;^iUkc xxii. 48, 14 ; Luke xxiii. 17 and 
81 : Jolni v. 8, 4 ; 1 Petin* v. 8. All these passages are omitted, 
whether by design or oversight we cannot determine, in the 
ilS. itself, SrtPo tliey arc printed in the text of this edition. Still 
more remarkahte, the passage containing the account of the 
adulterous woman, John vii. 53 — viii. 12, though absent from 
this ancient codex, appears here, as does also the famous clause 
of the three witnesses in 1 John v. 7. We cannot but think tliis 
is a great mistake. It is true the learned editor has in every 
case distinctly stated wliat the reading of the MS. really is ; but 
the proper plan avouUI liave been to have made the text itself an 
exact representation of the Vatican copy. Why, too, lias not 
Cardinal Mai su])])lied the other lacinuP of the MS. ? T’o Jjave 
been consistent with himself, Xlatt. xxiii. 14, and Acts xxiv. 7, S, 
should have been supplied. If 1 John v. 7 is inserted, in favour of 
which not a single Greek MS. written before the sixteenth cen- 
tury can be quoted, surely the above passages ought not to 
be omittfid. 

Anotlier and more serious charge which we have to bring 
against the editors of the work, is the want of that rigid accuracy 
which is so necessary in a publication of this kind. There is aji 
impression prevalent amongst Biblical scholars that Cardinal 
Mai’s edition does not faithfully represent the Vatican text ; and 
it must be confessed, there is some ground for the belief. Not 
that any intentional deparinvc from the reading of the MS. has 
been practised. On the contrary, the work contains abundant 
evidence that the cardinal has honestly endeavoured to give us a 
faithful copy of the Vatican text. I£e never makes the most 
trivial coiTcctirms without informing us what is the actual read- 
ing of the MS. But .something more than .good intentions 
is requisite in a publication of this nature. There can be no 
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<|ues^;ion that the Avork has been performed tJjroughont in a care- 
less anil unsatisfactory manner. 

Tlic grounds on whieli we liave arrived at this conclusion arc 
furnished by the preface of Vercellone, the editor, to whumr the 
4 jvork was confided after the decease of Cardinal Mai. From this 
preface it appears that when the whole of the Old# and New 
Testament was printed, ]\Iai carefully revised tlie work from first 
to liist. A person was emploved to read to him the printed 
edition Avhilst he examined the AIS. and noted down the errors. 
Years were s 2 K‘nt in this w’ork of revision, as the iniiltiplicity of 
affairs in which the cardinal was occupied, allowed him only a few 
hours a week to devote to literary engagements. As the result 
of this examination avc are informed th.al an innumerable amount 
of (‘rrors came to light — a fact which proves beyond all cjues-.« 
tion the tairek'ssness witli which work luul bcci^ origuially 
executed. • • 

It DOW became a serious question how to remedy liiese in- 
numerable errors. After giving bis can.dul altenV^^./ to the sub- 
ject, Cardinal Mai decided on adopting a three^jlJ ])lan. 1. lie 
tliouglit tliat certain mistakes might be correclcd by erasing the 
sujieriluous letters, and supplying those thi*t were delieieiit witli 
a pen and ink. This was accordingly done by persons eoniiected 
with tlie Vatican Tdbrary. Hut to avoid tlie danger of mistakes 
on the part of these correctors, it was resolved to add an index of 
these errata at tlie end of each volume, 2. There were many 
eiTors loo bad to bo eoiTectcd in this manner. Cardinal Mai 
delermiued to cancel the leaves containing such errors and print 
tliein afresh ; hut died before carrying out liis i)hm. It was cxe- 
x uted by bis successor in the work from written instnictioiis 
found after bis decease. •*!. Jaistly, there remained more places 
in which tlie printed work dillered in a slight degree from the 
MS. For example, in •some cases slight typographical errors 
were found, a wrong letter, or accent, or other diacritical signs. 
In others the editor had omitted to distinguish what was a prinui 
and a sccunda manu, &c. Whilst again, in other cases, the 
peculiar orthography of the MS. had not been sutlicicntly attended 
to. As to all these errors of the third class, the present editor 
informs us lie has at great labour corrected, iii the lists of errata, 
the more important ones, leaving the remainder to he amended 
by the learned into whose hands the work may come. 

Such are the candid admissions made by the present editor, as 
to the manuer in Avhich this most important work was executed. 
It cannot he denied that a great want of eritical exactness lias 
marked the publication, from first to last. It was printed in a 
islovcnly manner ; and then very inadequate means were employed 
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to remedy the numerous errors th.it came to lii^dit. The conse- 
r|iicnce is, it is impossible to regard the work us thorouglily trust- 
worthy. One cannot resist the impression that mistakes are here 
and there still left uneorrected. Indeed Tischeiidorf has already 
pointed out five or six errors in, the book.’*^ ♦ And in other places,, 
where thef)ublis]icd collations of the MS. all agree, the printed 
edition gives a different reading. 

AVith the iiiaguiiicent work lying before us, let us now briefly 
glance at some of the more remarkable readings of tlie codex. 

In the song of the angels, in the fields of liethlehcm (fiUke ii. 

1 4), we observe it reads with tluvAlexandrian MS. and the Vulgate, 
tuSofcmc, i*c, ‘peace on earth, to men of good will,’ instead of 
‘ on earth peace, good will to men,* as the common text has it. 

•^Ifere it is opposed to almost all thi? other authorities. 

The coi^jmon text in ]\Iafl\ lii. 20, is ‘in danger of oienial eon- 
donuiation;’ hut the A^ali(i?m, and a few kindred AISS. read anoinou 
afxafiTiifiaro^, ‘ eternal offence,’ or ‘ sin.’ 

In J.nke Tim 51, the whole* danse, ^KjinXhw iravTUf^ 

‘ and he put the;n all out,* is omitted. This was no doubt a 
blunder of the scribe. 

The .Doxology in the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 1 H ), is wanting in 
the MS. So are also some clauses in same form of jirayer, 
in the other Evangelist (Luke xi. 2), whore it reads as follows: 

‘ () Father, hallowed bothy iianu*. Thy kingdom come, (iive 
‘ us day by day, our daily bread. And forgive us our sins, for we 
‘ also forgive every one that is indebted to us. And lead us not 
‘ into temptation.’ 

The concluding verses of irarks gospel (.\vi. J) — 20), it is wcdl 
known, are wanting in tlie Vatican M*i. Jlut the editm* .states, 
what we were not previously aware of, lliat alter the words 
f0o/3ouvro yap, verse 8, a whole liago is left blank. ]le adds, 
truly, hie eatren notisaima. It proves amiucstionahly that the 
copyist knew of the additional paragnipl), perha])s had it in his 
c.xemplar; but from some cause omitted to insert it. 

A remarkable reading occurs .lohn i. 18; a reading strongly 
confirmed by othe'r ancient MS8. ami versions. Iiistead of 
povoyivrtg vtog, the Vatican MH. has fiovttyrinjg ffior. 'The 
verse then reads as follows: — ‘No man liath seen fiod at any 
‘time, the only begotten (Jod, who dwelletb in the bosom of the 
‘ Father, he hath revealed him.’ As the two words arc exceedingly 
similar wlien written in the contracted form usually ad<)i)ted in 
the T^neial MSS. (YSandGS), the om» might easily be mistaken 
ter the other by a careless .sciibe. I he reading of the N'atican 

* Novum Tcstain. Or. Eilitio Sept. Lipg. Euuf, und Seehste Licferuiig. 1868. 
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codex is also found in the Uncial MSS., O’* and fi, as well as in 
the Peshito Syriac, and some other versions. A va^-t number of 
tlio early Fathers, too, are cited in support of tin? new reading. 
(See Tregelles, Printed Text of New Testament, p. 231.) 

In the account of the impotent^ man, the whole of the disputed 
])ortion is wanlijig. The MS. commences the lifth verse, imme- 
diately after the words \tjXtov, (John. v. 3). J3ut 

the editor, according to his usual plan, lias given the whole pas- 
sati^o just as we have it in the common text; stating in a nolo 
llio reading of the AIS. itself. 

Tlio disputed passage of the adulterous woman, John vii. r>3 — 
viii. 12, is wholly wanting in this ancient MS., as it is also in 
many otlier first class codi(;es and versions. Put, since we have 
the express testimony of Augustine, that in tlie fourth century * 
it formed a part of the genuine text ff John's gospel^ it will re- 
(jiiire much stronger evidence Ilian uf^i of tlie Vatican MS. to 
coiivim*e us that it is an inlerpolatioii. 

‘d’lic 37th verse of Acts viii. is ialso absent her:n *hut in tin's 
case a large majority of AISS. confirm the roadiijg of the Vatican. 

In the famous jiassagc, Acts xx. 'to feed the cluircdi of 
(iod whicli he hath purcliased with his own blood,’ tliis ancient 
copy agrees with Iluj common text, and the vast majority of 
cursive AlSS. The otlier ancient uncials A, C and 1>, contain 
the Heading ' church of the Lord’ (rou tcvpiov). It is well known 
that doubt lias been cast on tlu3 reading of the A'atican AIS. in 
this passage. It is satisfactory therefore to lind that the testi- 
mony of Dr. Tn^gclles, who directed his atteutirui particularly to 
this passage wlieii at Pome, is contirmod by the printed text. 

riitj uiily other reading of the Vatiesm text, whieh our spaoci 
will allow us to uoliee, is the romarkaUe one found in I Peter 
iii. 15, wliere, instead of tlie eomnion reading * Sanctify the Lord 
(iod,’ this copy reads '•Sanctify the l^ord Christ' (Kvpiov rov 
Xporrov ayiaatTf). Tliis is one of the clearest testimonies to the 
Divinity of the I^ord Jesus (Jhrist to ho found in llie wliole Now 
Tesiaimmt. It occurs in a citation from Isaiali viii. 12, 13, in 
which the Apostle substitutes the above expression for the words 
‘ Sanctify the liord of hosts himself thus proving that in llio 
New Testament the former is tlie eipiivaleiit of tlie latter in the 
( )ld. 'riie reading \/>icrrov is supported by overwlielmiiig evidence ; 
for it is found also in A, U, besides some cursive AIS8., and in the 
Vulgate, the ancient Syriac, and several other ancient versions. 

1 ia.chraann,TischenduiT, and Tregelles adopt the corrected reading. 

Such are some of the more remorkahlc passages in which this 
famous codex varies from the text in common use. It now rc’ 
main<5 to menti(>n one or two characteristic features of the AlS. 
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vrliicli the publication of its text will be the means of malving* 
^rciierally known. 

One thing whicli is very observable, in turning over the pages 
of tliis magniheent edition, is the vast number of mistakes which 
the original copyist has committed — that is to say, the very 
irequent substitution of one word for another, as the result of 
sheer carelessness. There is a notion very widely diffused amongst 
students of the Greek Testament that these most ancient MSS. 
of the Siicred volume, so beautifully written in large uncial letters, 
are as much distinguished by their correctness as they arc by 
llioir antiquity. 'J’hc publication of the text of the famous 
Vatican codex is likely to scatter to the winds all sucli enthu- 
siastic ideas, for we do not hesitate to say that the mistakes of 
4he transcriber of this ancient Mi^. of the iburth century are quite 
as numerous as those foupd in the despised cursives of the 
tjvelftli and following eenkirics. 

As iudispjitable instances of this alleged (‘arelessness of the 
original writ^wc would refer to the following passages: — In 
Mark i. 21, the ]\1S. reads Ti muv kui o-u; instead of trot, 'flio 
editor directs attention to tliis error in a marginal note. In 
jMtirk xiii, IJI, tbo wowl reXoc is written WtXoc. This is an evident 
bhnidev, as no such word exists iii the Greek language, 
larly the word rifurtpov occurs, Lukoxvi. 12 , instead of vfisnpov, 
making absolute nonsense of the passage. 

The following strange syntax is found at Acts iv. 25, O row 
TTfiTpoc n/uwv 8(a TTViDpiiTO^ ajiov fTTOparu^ Actut/?, k.t.X. !Nono 
can suppose this a genuine reading; it is clearly the result of 
carelessness. In I Teter ii. 1, we find .the word tpovovg for 
tpOovovi’. This is also an evident blunder of the transcriber, 'riie 
most strenuous advocate for antiquity could never suppose 'that 
the Ajmstle Peter here enjoins the saiiits to ‘ lay aside murders,’ 
since it would imply that ut that period they practiserl them. An 
equally gross blunder occurs 2 Peter ii. 13, where the MS. reads 
— ASiKovpevoi parOov ahKtag, ‘ suffering un justly as to tlie reward 
of iniquity,' instead Kopiavp^voi pkjOdv aSiKia^, ^receiving the 
reward of iniquity.’ Another mistake occurs in the same verse — 
ayawmg for atruTaiQj a reading wd\ich it is impossible to defend. 

The same remark applies to John’s third epistle, verso 3, where 
we iind papTvpow for uapTvpovvrwv. The scribe laid down bis 
pen on writing the first v, and on resiiming it forgot to finish the 
word. A most singular arrangement of words occurs at I Cor. i. 2. 
After Osov follow, yyiaapevoie; sv Xpiarro} Irjtrov, rtf ovorrf tv 
KopivOfjj, kXtitoi^ ayioifj, k.t.X. At Jdiilip. ii. 1, is another mistake, 
ti TL^ (T7rXay\va for ti riva afrXayxva. Another singular error 
occurs at lloin. xiv. IH, wdiere tlie XIS. reads — doKipoif roig 
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avOpwirotCt instead of ooKipoc, k.t.X. In Jude, also, at vcn^c 21, 
Avu iiud the word rrtpYitTojpiv for Triptitrars. Hoth tliese variations 
evidently arose from carelessness on the part of the copyist, since 
they make nonsense of the passages where they occur. 

One more instance is deserving of notice, on account of its 
hearing upon tlie famous passage, Korn. v. 1. At Gal. vi. 10, 
the \hilican codex reads e\toptv instead oi' axofisv. In this case 
the variation is clearly a blunder of the copyist, since no other MS., 
so^ftir aswe are aware, agrees with it, 'loo much stress, therefore, 
sljoiihl not he laid on the reading of the Vatican in the other case. 

I3ut the most numerous class of blunders with which we have 
met are those arising from the interchange of the personal pro- 
nouns. For example, at 2 Cor. i. 0, wo read n viuov instead 
of ... . nyfov. Again, at verse 21, upac 'i^ found in two places for# 
if\pa£. in the tiftli cliapter (v. 12), wj^find tpiiv for vpi^, and so on 
tlu'ougliout tlu.’! copy. It should ho a(Hled tliat in all tly.^ instaiice.s 
of mistakes which we have noticed, as well as in those that follow, 
tlujre is no room to question the wrrectnoss of thcf»^nitcd text, ns 
the editor expressly assures us that lie Ims in those phu/es faith- 
fully copied the Codex Valicnnus. 

Is otwith standing the nnmerons errors w«r have already referred 
to, the omissions of the copyist still remain to he noticed; and 
lliis fault, of passing by what should be iuserted, is iiudoubtedly tlio 
(diiiraetcristic feature of this ancient ^IS. In many of these iii- 
staiices the scribe 1ms accidentally left out a word or clause, and 
then added it in the margin, or placml it between the lines, right 
over its place in tlie t(?xt. For example, he lias omitted tijp 
yvvaiKa at ^Lark vi. 17, hut afterwards added it in the margin. At 
Mark X. .2‘.b the lirst ersKci' is left out before won, and added in the 
margin. TIk; same remark applies to oucev in ^Mark xv, 4. In 
Luke xix. 2o, the word Kvpit was originally overlooked, but it is 
inserted over the otlier ^vurds by the sanu*. hand. Two omi>.>ions of 
simihir kind are found in the first chapter of John’s gospel. ’J’lio 
words Twv avOptoTTOjv are omitted in verse 4, and the clause oi/ce 
£K OeXti/uaroc avSfwc in verso 12. Koth mistakes are corrected, 
apparently by the original writer, in the margin. Several other 
omissions r)f the sanu^ nature occur in this gospel : as ot‘ roirviupa 
in chap. iii. ;>! ; TraXiv ij) chap. iv. 2. In each instance the 
dciicieiit word is inserted in tiie margin a primd maun. 

Now in all these examples nothing cun be plainer tlian that the 
transcriber of the Vatican codex aceidoutally, and by oversight, 
omitted to insert the words in question ; and then, either dis- 
covered his error at the time, or eJs(? cm reading through the ilS. 
observtul the delicieneies. In some cases half a verso is thus left 
out, and afterwards supplied in the margin, as at Acts xxiii. 2^S, 
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wlicro six words are wanting in tlie text, and afterwflTrds added ; 
— viz., fcarijyayoy avrov Eig to avvsSpiov avrwv* 

Jhit tliere is another large class of passages in which words or 
clauses are omitted without being afterwanls supplied ; and yot 
the context shows that the defieioncy has arisen from oversight 
and carelessness. None can question that the missing words 
originally formed a part of the sacred text. As indubitable in- 
stances we select the following from oiir list; — In Matt, xii., the 
47th vta-so is entirely omitted, although tlie passage is abso- 
lutely essential to what follows. In chap xix., nuroa is omitted 
in verse 10, and rovrov in V(?r.se J I, contrary to all other i'ueial 
MSS. Til chap. xx. 21, the word aov is omitted where all otln.T 
MSS., according to Tregcllcs, insert it. A more striking instance 
occurs ill ^[att. xxv. 22, where the word XajSwM is wanting, 
although t^ie words govorj^ed by it rn raXavra are inserted. 
Xbere can bo no doiibl it n^is in the original copy* 

Passing by several less decisive instances, wi* may mention 
that ill 1 Pet^ V. 2, tlie whole of Ibo verse is wanting : and in 
1 (Jor. iv, 6, the w,ord (ppovitv ; altlumgb in this Iatt<T oas(? the 
sense is incomplete' as the text stands. Similarly in Kphes. i. 
uyairtiv is omitted, although tlio article belonging to it is there. 
In ("ol. ii. 2, an extraordinary reading, too Otov Kpiarov, ud' 
the (jrod Christ,’ is occasioned entirely by omitting the words Kai 
Trarpoc icai rov alter Otov. To mention no more: i/ iiriaroXt] are 
left out at Col. iv. Id; rng apapTtufj at I Thes. ii. J(>; and 
Kai vopov in lT«.d). vii. 12. In all tlin'c ('xamples tlie conlext 
proves unquestionably that the words wm’c originally in the 
respective passages. 

The numerous omissions whieli di'^figiire the Vatham MS. are 
certainly proofs of carelessness on tlie part of the transeri])er. 
Still, all who are acqiiainb'd with tin' peculiar mode in which 
MSS, were written at the pei'iod towbieJi this is assigij<*d, will lie 
disposed to make every allowiuico for blnuders of tliis sort. I ’or 
the words ran one into another witlioiit either space* hot ween, 
stop.s, or anytliing else to divide lliem. Jlenee, nothing 
easier than fur tlie scribe on linisliing one word or line, to look al 
the wrong place on lifting up bis eye, and thus omil one or more 
words, or even a whole verse. 

Snell arc some of the more striking peculiarities of the \'atiean 
MS., which a careful exaniiimtion of Cardinal Mai’s edition lias 
brought under our notice. We have mentioned several of tluj 
more important readings of tlie codex, especially such as appearetl 
of d()gmati(!al consequence. We liuve also uoliceal sonn* of the 
ehiet laults wlncliNlisligure this ancient doi*ument. In spite of 
these defects thi'iv i:an bo no question licit tlic MS. is of great 
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value to the Bihlicul hiudciii. Wg venture to predict, too, that 
its pubJieafioii will exercise an iiJirjieii.se iiiflueiice on a subject of 
growing iniportaiiee in tbe present day — tlie Textual Criticism of 
ibe New Testament. 

When we reflect on the immense importance oi* possessing the 
ipsissinia rerlni of J)iviuo rcvchxiion, it is a circunistaiiee much 
to be regn‘tted, that in the middle of the iiineteeiitli century the 
t('xt of the Cireek Testament sliould still renniiii unsettled. It is 
true we have several critical editions of tliat inspired volume; 
soyie of which ar(3 tlie results (»f vast resesirch, indefatigable 
labour, and grojit ability. But tbe misfortune is, that instead of 
substantially, at least, agreeing, the tc'xts which they present are 
in very many passages altogether at variance. Tn fact each suc- 
oj'ssive editor of the Greek Testament, hitherto, has overthrown! 
till! theory of his predecessor and then erected his own .system* 
upon the ruins, (jriesbjicli displaeei tbe text in common use. 
Scliolz overturned Unit of Griesbaim. Lacbmann 'afterwanhs 
superseded Seliol/ ; and 'risebendorf now^ ranks far jibovc* J.jieli- 
manu. TiuIit tli<‘s(? circumstane^s of continiuil rffictinition, tbe 
sincere student oftjod’s Holy Word feels no •small diflieulty in 
elioosing a text. 

'riio text of the Greek Testament in comhion use is that of the 
Jlilzcvirs, and also, subf'taiitiallv, that of Mills. It was first pub- 
iished in 10:21. This edition was long regarded as the ne plus 
ultra- of a correct text, lor nearly a century it enjoyed a repii- 
laiion of whicli there are few parallels. It was repuljlished iu 
and aiiuouiiecd as ‘a text received by all language which 
though denoting niertdy that it was a text to which theologians 
of all parties w^ere eont<uit to appeal, gradually came to bo 
imeepted as w testimony to the value of the text. 

From this i xtravagaut admiration of tlie received text of the 
New' Testament, scholars passed, as is commonly the case, to the 
contrary ('xtreme. It iS hecoim? the fashion with a certain class 
of critics to decry the Textun liceeptus ns altogether worthless, 
'fhe materials in the ])ossession of tiie editors, w^e are told, * were 
scanty,’ and ‘ of inferior value.’ The editors did not make the 
l)est use of (hem ; ‘ nor nmlerstand their eliaraeter and value.' 
As a natural coiis{M|uenco of siudj opinions, the eritical editions 
of tlio (Jreib 'reslmiient most in favour iiow'-a-days, follow a text 
Avhieh dilfers considerably from that in common use. 

Now w(» tliink, that witli most unbiassed and dispassionate 
men, it will be felt that truth, in all probability, lies between the 
two extremes. It is allowed that the text, on wdiieh our autho- 
rized version is siihstanti ally based, cannot lay claim to the praise 
of being immaculate, but still it is not chargeable with those 
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iiuDiorous anil gross which Griesbach, Lachmann, «iid 

Tiscliendorf allege. 

We strongly suspect that in their eagerness to extol the critical 
texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, scliolars have 
unduly depreciated the merits of Erasmus, the father of the pre- 
sent fexUis Receptns. Certainty his materials were not so few, 
nor so modem, as some writers represent. In preparing his first 
edition he possessed a MS. of the tenth century, containing the 
whoJe New Testament, except the Eevelatioii ; a MS. of the 
Gospels written at a later date ; another containing the Acts and 
Epistles, of whitdi the date is unknown. ]3esides these he used a 
MS. of the Revelation, tlie Codex Reuchlinii, and as Hug informs 
us, two otlier He collated also some Latin j\LSS., and 

the principal writings of the Fathers. 

Much stress has been hiid on the hurried manner in wdiich 
pjrasmus n lunpletcd this >irst edition. But it should he re- 
memhered; lliat our coniiiioii text does not spring from that, hut 
from a long' subsequent edition. Eighteen years intervimed 
between the ifrst and last editions which Fh*asnius superintended, 
during whicdi he enjoyed abundant opportunities of amending the 
text. If wc are to credit his own assertions, he had acquired 
additional materials for revising liis former editions. In the pre- 
face to the fiftli and last edition, published in i.Vjo, lie says he 
liad collated ^ not a few most ancient and most correct 

It must not be forgotten too, that the very same year that 
Ph-asmus published his third edition, the celebrated flible of 
Alcala, better known as the Complntensian Poh/rjlot, was given to 
the world. Tlie editors of this superb w-urk employed ‘ most 
ancient and most correct MSS.,’ sent from tlie Vatican Library, iu 
editing the Greek Testament. Erasmus examined the Complu- 
tensiau text for both his two last editions. He tlius possessed the 
results of tlie collation of the A'atican MSS. in addition to those 
wliich he had himself examined. Critits are scarcely jiistiiied 
then, we think, in representing tlie sources of the text of Ph’asmus 
as ‘ a few MSS. of inferior value.* 

Robert Stephens, a learned bookseller of Paris, was the next 
individual who contributed to the formation of tiie text in com- 
mon use. His first edition appeared in tlie year loiG. In the 
preface Stephens states that he had ‘ obtained from the king’s 
‘ library several MSS., which, from their apparent antiquity, almost 
‘ deserved to be w'orshipped and that he had ‘ fonned his edition 
from them, in such a imuiucr as not ti> print even a single letter 
that was not confirmed by the greater and better part of them.’ 


* Introd. to New Test. Vol. i. p. 304. 
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He on to say, ‘ we liave employed others also, besides the 
‘ Coinplutonsian edition wliicli the Spanish Cardinal Ximenes 
‘ published from the most ancient MSS. of the Tope’s library ; 

‘ with which and ours we have found very frequently by jigtual 
' collation, an extraordinary agreement subsisting.' Two subse- 
quent editions followed in the ooursc of the next three or four 
years. In the third edition, that from which our received text 
is derived, Stephens followed the fifth edition of P>asmns, in 
conjunction Avith the Oomplutensian Polyglot; collating at the 
same time fifteen MSS., whose variations wore placed in the 
margin. 

It would thus appear that the materials possessed by the 
authors of the common text of the Greek Testament were not so 
scanty or worthless us is commonly alleged. Tut more remains ^ 
behind. Tlieodorc Beza, the illustnous lleformer, published 
altogether live editions of the Greek '%stamont ; the hi?jt appear- 
ing thirty-three years after the first. It is allowed on all hands 
that besides liis superiority as a critic, Beza possessed far more 
important materials for the fornfatioii of a correct text than 
Stephens, whose third edition he made the basis of his own. In 
particular he had a printed- Greek Testamcmt in which were 
entered the readings of fifteen ]\ISS. onginally (‘ollated by 
Stephens’s son, Henry, fiir Jiis father’s use. These MSS., so far 
as tlioy can be as(?ertuined at this distiince of time, Avere of 
respectable age. There Avas one ISIS, of the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury (L of Griesbacli) ; one of the tenth ; four of tlie eleventh ; 
throe of the tAvelfth ; and, lastly, the celebrated codex D, so much 
valued by recent editors. Such Avere the sources of emendation 
possessed by Beza for lus^/irs( edition. Before his second appeared 
ho had obtained farther and yet more important materials; in- 
cluding the Syriac A’crsion called the Peshito; tlie celebrated 
Codex Claromontanus (I) of the Pauline epistles) and the codex D 
of the gospels ; of avIuc^i he aircatly possessed the collation of 
Stephens. 

On a careful revioAv of the various steps by AAdiich, as Ave have 
seen, the text in common use Avas formed, we are strongly dis- 
posed to think that much of the contempt Avhicli modern critics 
luiAT expressed for the common Stephanie and Elzevir text of 
the Greek Testament, is unmerited and unjust. It is true the 
original editors of that precious volume could not boast of the 
ample materials for emendation Avhich Wetstein and Griesbacli, 
Scliolz and Mattbei, Laclimaim and Tischondorf possessed, but 
taken as a whole, their authorities Averc hy no means to he 
despised. 

Nor should it he forgotten that Avliilst the number of witnesses 
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which ^Yc can boa«t. The practice of rejcciiiig the testimony of 
the whole mass of later MS8. appears, then, to he imwarranteil 
hy the actual state of the case. 

To this argument against the exclusive autliority of the very 
early ilSS. it has been olyectod that, ‘ if there were any Ibrcjo in 
the remark, it would apply qnit(i as inncli to a vast number of the 
modern codices.’ But, in tlie case of these modern copies of tlie 
Greek Testament, it is by no means so necessary that wo sliould 
know the transcribers by whom they were executed as in tliat of 
ancient MSS. The reason why this knowledge is so cssentii^l in 
regard to the copies of tlie fourtli or fifth centuries, is in order 
that wo may possess some security that tlioy represent the text of 
the age in whicli they were transcrihed. As only h>ur or live 
]MSS. of the first six centuries have descendi‘d to our time, out 
of many tliousands, thinking men, uninfluenced by the mere Iov<3 
of anti.'juity, naturally req^re some proof of tlie integrity of tliese 
cojiies of the AVord of GckI, before they surrender themselves so 
implieitly to tlieir guidance; sonio guarantee, in sliort, that none 
of these favourite uncials, A, U, (J, and J) are eithe^\/V//^//;/ co]»i('s, 
which had heen- laid aside on the ground of their numerous 
errata, or, on the other hand, fnlmfied copies written for tlie ns<’ 
of some heretical seci. But all siicli apprelicnsions are quite out 
of the question with regard to the great mass of modern codiei's. 
No one can for one moment doubt that they represent, as a wliolc, 
tlio genuine text of the Greek 'Jcslanient. .For, in tlu^ lirst place, 
th(?y exist in too great numbers to admit of the suspicion that 
tliey arc imperfect or corrupted copies. Secondly, they ])ossess, 
in a vast number of cases, marks of various kinds, serving to 
show, in some instances, wlio wrote them ; in otliers, tla,* purposes 
for which they were written. It thus appears that, whilst it is 
hy no means important that wc should know anyiliiiig respecting 
tlie origin, history, or character of the more niodmi copies, we 
do really know a great deal about them/* 

AVe must add one further remark, on tlie probable ijifluenco of 
tlie publication before ns, on the subject of textual eritieism. 
'riie numerous omissions of the A^itican Godex — now for the first 
time published to the world — can hardly fail to iinike critics more 
cautious how they expunge clauses from the text of the Greek 
’.restument on the ground that they are wanting in that ancient 
Copy. It is worthy of jiotice, that hy far the largest number of 
variations introduced of late years into the text of the New Tes- 
lamoiit consists oX omissions : and, in most eas(?s, it will ho found 
lliat the chief authority for such omissions is the celebrated 
(Uxlex Vaticanns, Now, when the peculiar cliaractcr of this 
IMS. is taken into account — that of contijiually omitting portions 
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of tho real t(f\tof Scriplnrc— it must bo acknowledged that critics 
arc licrc at fault. It is true the codex B is an ancient MS., pro- 
bably (he most ancient JNIS. of the Greek Testament in existence. 

15 Lit tlicn tliore is the fact, the incontestible fact, that the copyist, 
who('V(ir h(? was, has repeatedly left out words, clauses, even wdiolo 
verses occasionally, by sheer cawlessncss, whi(ih is proved from 
two tilings — first, tliat the omissions are found in all other ^MSS. 
and versions that have been examined ; and. secondly, that the 
passages from which these ])ortions have dropped cannot be trans- 
latcil or understood without them. All omissioiiH, therefore, in 
the \^ilirari MS. should be regarded witli tlie greatest suspicion. 
The absence of any portion of the received text from this ancient 
eod(!x sljonld never he made the ground of r(;jeeting such passage, 
hecaus,.; it was the known tendency of the copyist to overlook ^ 
wli.il was really before him. 

[f our remarks are founded in Irx^th, it is evideiiiT that the 
erilica! (('xts which have lately been published will have to un-* 
dei’go a severe revision ; they will have to ho brought wi all proba- 
bilily inui’li nearer to the common ft.‘xt than is llie ease at jiresent. 
For not only do wo find whole clauses contiiTnally omitted by 
TiKclicjidorf and Tri'gelles, cliiejhj on nceoiint of their fih<ienre 
from tlio Vatican copy, but in many cases this is done almost 
eniin'hf on tliat ground. 

W^* will give a fe^v examples of this, tnktai exclusively from 
<]m! gospel. At ^Inlt. i. 25 the received text has ‘till slie 
bad Lioiight forth her JirsUhorn sou,' T>iit tlie critical texts of 
'.risohe ndorf and 'frcgelles road ‘ a son,’ omitting the words ‘ avrijc' 
and ‘ TTficoTOTOKOv.' If wo im|uire on what authority these words 
inv Icli out, we shall find that it is because tlie Vatican omits 
them : for only one Codex llescripiusiJA ) supports the new reading : 
whilst about a dozen Uncials contain tlie mnitted Avords I)"", 
U, A, K, K, Ac.) and (hirsives A\ithout inunhcr. The testimony 
of the versions on the safue side is also overwhelming. 

In Malt. v. 'J’ischendorf and ’rrogelles omit more than half 
of the nth verse — \\z., the two clauses, ‘ Bless them that curse 
you ; do good to them that hate you ‘ and them whidi despitc- 
fully use you.' On what ground arc these clauses expunged ? So 
far as authority goes, the Vatican ATS. is the only Uncial 
tliat omits them. The versions, too, are decidedly in favour of 
the common reading. Here the critical texts arc altogether in- 
oorrect. 

A similar instance occurs in ^lait. xviii. where a whole verse 
(v. 11) is omitted by TisclieiidoiT and Tregelles, almost exclu- 
sively on the ground of its being absent from the Vatican Codex. 
The Avords are, ‘ For the Sou of man is come to save that Avhich 
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^v^ts lost.' Tlic only MSS. cited in support of this omission are tlio 
Uncial L and two Cursives which commonly agree with it I, 3«‘h 
Wliilst the MSS. containing it comprise all others that arc known : 
1), rj, X, A, E, i\ G, II, &c. The Latin versions, too, both tlio 
ancient and the Vulgate, contain the verse ; as do also the Peshito, 
the Ethiopie, the Armenian, itcf 

Once more, at Malt. xx. 10, the danse ‘h'or many arc called 
blit few are choscai,’ is omitted in some editions by Tisdiendorf, 
and placed within hvaekets hy Tregelles. Now, the (daiiso is 
wanting, it is true, in the Vatican, and in two Uncials / anihL; 
hut, with these exceptions, it is found in all the more ancient 
^rsS. : 0, 1), N, T., X, U, E, b\ G, H, K, M, S, U, V. Tt is 
also in the aneiimt IVsliito and Jiatiii versions, the Vulgate, 
^ Armenian, and Etliiopic, kc. Our spa(u3 will not allow of our 
entering into otlier passages, hut we would refer the critical 
reader especially to IMat^ xxii. 10, xxii. 00, and xxviii. 0, as 
presenting instances jii'ccisely of tlie same nature as those just 
quoted. 

In onr earlier days we paid great deference to the maxim, 
Cnigiie jyrofessorl sua in arte credend uni ; hut wo have lived long 
enough to learn that, ^ like all other gimeral propositions, it lias its 
limitations. Professors, like individuals, are apt to ('omc under 
the dominion of some iixed idea. P>y concentrating the mind on 
out* ohji'ot, you impair its capacity of judging of the iuiportaiiee 
of that object in relation to otliers. Jt is thus Avith certain of 
our textual critics. '.I’liey have spent so much of their time in 
searcliing for old MS8., and deciphering illegible codices, llial. 
they almost worship those r«‘lics of the past. Heedless of tlie 
inmimerahle blunders whicli distigurc the -most valued of tlu'se 
ancient copies, tlie fact tliat more than one of llieir favourit(? 
MSS. agree iu a reading often suthcos to oslahlish that as the 
genuine text. Tlu'rc may ho a do/.en otlier Uncials against the 
reading ; there may he twice the nuniher of ancient versions 
against the reading tliat are found with it, and huiidreds of 
Cursive MSS. also, many of whicdi, in all prohahility, were copied 
from codices as old or older than any in existence. It matters 
3iot, Causa finita est. 
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Art. III. — (1.) Ilistoire des Livres Vopulaircs^et dc la Juilth^ature dii 
Col portage, dtpuis le XF, Siecle jmqidd 1852. Par M.. Charles 
Nisaim). 2 tomes. Paris. 1851. • 

(2.) A Vrognoatication of liight GqodeWfect, By Leonard Dio GES. 
London. 1555. 

(8.) The Almanacs from 1007 to 1616. 

(1.) Almanacs for the Year 1680. 

(5.) Merlinns Anglicus, By William Lilly. IGIl to 1600. 

* 

Truly has a lato I'Tcncli writer remarked, that the most ancient 
hooks, excepting the Bible, are perhaps almanacs. And a 
lengthened existence seems still to be ])romised to these little 
interpreters of the future, for amid all tlu; chang(‘s oi society, all^ 
tlu) niarv’ols of biter years, tlic almanac still courts our notice as 
the new year draws nigh. Alueh i; as been clianged* since the 
tinK*s of our ftirefalhers. Our streams arc lighted with gas, the 
sfcaniboat and rail whirl us alon^*, the sun paints miir pictures 
for us, the electric spark carries our messages, and that latest, 
and most wonderful nchiovemeiit, the Athintie dV](‘graph, gives 
promise of fullilling tri(;ksy Buck’s boast, tg 

‘ Put a girdle round about tlie earth 
Tn forty minutes.’ 

But still each year tliu alumimo is bouglit iiftcr, even as in the days 
of our great-grandfathers ; and, ere the elose of this month, some 
half doztjn ‘ weatlier almanacs’ — each the only correct one — will 
make their appearance, pointing out every variation ot’ our most 
variable climate; and ‘ Zadkiel’ will foretell the Me of our 
eastern empin', and decipher by aid of the stars that new riddle of 
the Sphinx, (Jlicrl)(mrg ; and old Te.r SteUannn — how ^fallen 
from his high estate,’ as^tho " leading almanac,’ to Uie mere penny 
pulfer of Parr’s Life I’ills — will still bo sought for, and read by 
thousands, who will seek to make out its unintelligible hierogly* 
pliie with a faith little less iijiplioit than that of their fathers in 
those palmy days of almanacs and almanac- makers, when tlie 
statesman pored over tlie horoscope, and astrologers waited in the 
aiite-oliamhers of sovereigns. 

Very amusing, as well as suggestive, is the liistory of kalciidars 
and almanacs. Among the earliest illnniinaled mannscripts wc 
find the kalondar ; and coeval Avitli the earliest printed books, the 
almanac claims a place. Throughout all Christian lAiropo the 
same hands that brought the missal, or the book of the Gospels, 
brought the kalendar also, and thus we hud it prefixed to our 
most ancient church hooks. The very earliest Saxon manuscripts 
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exhibit it >vlth little oniiuncnt beyond ilouvishcw in rod and blue 
ink — Christmas day or Kaster sometimes ^vith the additional 
honour of gold letters. King Atliclstan s Psalter — believed, how- 
ever, *to have been written long before his time, as early as 'iOiJ — 
includes, in addition to the kalendar, lunar tables, and those hyh 
of frequent occurrence in subsequent mnnus(;ripls. TJiose indis- 
pensable adjumds to the later kalendars, the signs of the zodiao, 
are not to be met with as yet ; but rude representations of the 
various agruailtural labours of the year will be found in many 
Saxon kalendars, and in one a pleasant pieture of Clii’istirias lesti- 
vitios. The inquirer ^vho would seek to enter the v(*ry homes of 
our forcfiillierr?, and h'lirn how iln-v worked, ;iiu1 hf)W tliey len^icd, 
how comfortably they sat over their blazing log lire in January, 
Jiow toilsomely they derived and ploughed in March, liow plea- 
santly in May they disported themselves in the green meadows, 
how in Aiigusi tliey gatliev.d the harvest, and in September the 
a]q)les, (U' the vintage, owes no small tribiile of gratitude b> the 
illuminators'of the ancient kalendar, more especially those IVom 
llie ch'venth to the fourteenth century. 

It is a question wladher these media*val kalendars over i‘\isled 
in a separate form. Prefixed to tin? missal, or the book of the 
Gospels, their use was obvious, hirtliey supplied tin* long, alnuist 
iiitermiiiuble list of saints' days, and the rules, too, wherrby the 
moveable feasts riiiglit be detenniiied, wliil(‘ as yet almanacs w(‘re 
not: but save for the churchman and church-goer, 1 he earlier 
kalendars olfered little information that could la^ of use. Some 
of the later, however, so much resemble, in their misetdlaneous 
information, their successors, <^hc almanac'^, ihat M, J ionis .Moland, 
Avho has directed particular altemtion b) this' (jiiestion in his essay 
on Lea Calendriera av((nt Vliiqfrimerie, thinks tliat some must 
certainly have existed in a separate form, although none of tlir>e 
are now in existence. As illustrating fhe history of art, tli(‘se 
kalendars are often more valinihle than the books to whieli 
they form an iiitroduction. It is frequently only from some spe- 
cific entry, or* some date in these, that the age of the manu- 
script, or name of the owner can bo ascertaiiie-d. Phiis the 
splendid JVayor Book of Charles the iiold is verified liy the entry 
of tlie haptisin of his eldest son ; and tlius the beautiful ivory- 
bound missal in the Kgerton Collection (No. 11‘Uj) is proved to 
have belonged to Melisenda, the fair and energetic queen of 
Jerusalem, from the notice of the death of her father, Paldwin 11., 
as well as that of her mother, being inserted in the kalendar. In 
many kalendars the locality may he ascertained by rcfci'enee to 
the illuminations which head tlie various inontlis. The vintage 
scene will aflbrd proof that the innniiscript is Frencli, while the 
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ViiciVy apple- ^^atlioring, Avitli tlio insiidons, liglit Iiaired 

and rosy-oh(;ek(,‘J, wilt prove witli filiiiost erpial cijutainty that the 
illuminator Avns an Kn^disliman. In tlm Kreiicli kalendars, reap- 
in^^ is th(3 oeeupation of July ; in the I'Jiglisli, of August., In 
NovtJinher and Deeember, the French kalendars mostly represent 
tlie killing of eattle for tlie winfler provision ; the Knglish, with 
hetter taste, depict the threshing-floor, or the Christmas festivity. 
We may here remark how very ])leasant a subject pig- killing 
appears to have been to tlie Flemish illuminator. We have 
looked over well-nigh a score of Flemish kalendars, and inva- 
riably found the month of November or December illustrated by 
a Inige pif?f, sometimes two, hung up, and men. witli most mur- 
derous-looking knives, prej)aring to cut their tliroats. Ill that 
(‘xrpiisite volume, tlie proudest boast (d' liie Flemish illuminators,^ 
Anne« of l^rittany’s missal, the gift-hook of the twiee-crowiicd 
([U(‘i*n of France, tlie readier would sca*'eely bedieve that s(» in^voU™ 
ing, as w(dl as homely a suhje<-l would find a ]da‘*e ; but there, 
liiiished witli the delicatci minuteness of a XeniiTs; is a fat pig, 
hung u]) to a stout staple by its hind legs, its throat just cut by 
a very (:oin])laceiit-lookiiig butcher, while a neat-handed l^’lemish 
damsel, with coil* and apron white as snow, js gleeliiliy holding a 
huge earthen dish, evidr-ntly indulging in ])lcasant anticipations 
of Jiiture hlack-puddings. What a dainty picture ‘ to set before 
a (ju(‘en !’ and how illustrative of that eoarseiiess of taste whitdi 
has characterized the Flemish school through every period of its 
artistic history. Very ditlereiit arc the Italian illustrations of 
tlie kahmdar. Delii'ati} wreaths of liowm’s, arabestpie borders 
enclosing tla? signs of tiie zodiac, each sign sometimes exfpii- 
silely painted in milural colours on a raised gold ground, smne- 
limes liki* cameos, and in such fine relied* that wi3 almost iiivo- 
liiiitarily touch' tliein, and avi? surprised to liml that they are not 
raised. Sometimes, in addition to the sign a single figure. 
engag(’d in tlie occupation of the inoutli, is ]daeed beside, 'riiese 
are. ex(juisiUdy finislied in the, missal of King Itene — a beautiful 
volume, wbieh, altliougli executed in France, is iimpiestiHiiably 
Italian in its ebaraetor : and in tliis, each page (d‘ the kalcndar 
has in addition a beautiful little bird perched at the top — the 
nightingale representing May, while robin redbreast u.shers in 
December. 

While niiicli information, as we have seen, may be derived from 
tlie pictorial illustrations of ibi‘sc kalmidars. tbi‘y likewise supply 
to us many curious illustrations of the superstitions and popular 
fipinioiis of our forefatlicrs in tlie tabh^s of fon unate and unfor- 
tunate days, the dietetic rules and the niiseellaueous remarks, 
which from about the middle of the thirteenth century, they 
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inoslly contain. TJicro are, of course, no jn'cJictioiis in iliosc 
kaloiidars ; and tbc readers therefore — save liere and there some 
learned oluirchman ^vho stealthily cultivated astrology — were left 
in lu^pyy ignoramte from year to year, wlietlier ‘ doleful Saturn 
was ditVusing his baletiil iulliiences, or whether ‘ liery Mars’ was 
about to deluge the land with bhK)dsl)ed. Our forefathers in tlie 
middle ages, however, had notwithstanding little cause to rejoice, 
for in dread array the ^unlucky days’ were set forth, duly noted 
ill inaiiy kalendars by a red cross l>eing placed against eacli, like 
the plngue-stricken houses of later times. Two unfortunate dfiys 
arc in c voj y instance, except April and Deceinbcu', assigned to each 
inoiuh ill tJie Irencli kalendars, wliih' April claims only one, the 
30th ; hut December three. It is diiliciilt, perhaps impossible, 
^to ascertain the rules that guided the modian al astrologer in this 
soloction. April ;h)th, eoiisi'cvatej, so to speak, to witeluu’aft ami 
devilry, the Walpurgls Eve, might well lake its])laee ni the list 
of unlucky days ; but why the r^Olh of July, tlie day on which St. 
jMargaret was celebrated throughout (Jhristeiulom, llie Isl of 
August, 1 iammas Day, September 2 1 si, conseerated lo St. M utt he^^ , 
and, stranger still, the day before (Jiristmas Kve, and X«)w Year's 
Day, all seasons in wliicli the cliurch held liigli festival, sliould 
be marked with tlie portentous red cross, seems utterly iiu'x- 
plicable. th(.‘ list from which we have quoted is common to 
the kalendars ot tin? south of Dranco and J.omhardy, av{j (am 
almost suspect that some wily Jew, or heretical idiurehmaii, and 
there wt.'rc no Jack of the latter in the thirlia'ulli century, look a 
malicious pleasure in niarkiiig as unfovtumite, days ou which holy 
cliurch had commanded her children to rejoi'-e, ami si.'eing ihem 
take possession of their ‘ iiammas land' Avith I'car and treinhling. 
and join in the New Year’s feasting with feelings h»jUer siiilcil to 
a fast. We W(U’o hapjiy, however, to liud, that, as in mosi oth-T 
suhje(;ts, there was some dilferimceof o])iuion as to unlucky days ; 
the Englisli list varying greatly from the French, so that wc 
doubt not but if a general collation of inediaival kalendars could 
he made, we should discover tliat each day marked as unl‘(u‘tunate 
in one, Avould he found a ‘ lucky day’ in another.* 

To good or had luck, as concerns tlu^ days of’ the week, these 
kalendars make no reference, save to Friday, and this most uiifor- 

* As fortunate and unfortunate are words of wide import, the reader may per- 
liaps iik«j to know W'hat tlie kalondar-makers themselves intended by their Uho. 
M. Louis IVloland, therefore, gives ns the following ex])lanation from a kalendar ol' 
tin*. fiuirteeiiUi century: — * Those who fall ill on unlucky days will be in danger; 
those wlio are born then will <3ither dio or^row up to be poor. If a man marries, 
either lie or bis wife will not live long, or they will not love, or will he al w' ays poor ; . 
and tliose who travel will return either not in good health, or poor and disap' 
pointed.' 
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tanale of flays is proved to desorve its evil name for thirteen 
reasons, all of whieh are duly set forth. Some of tliese are any- 
thini' but conclusive, for, although th<^ lirst reason that ‘ on this 
day (Jain killed Abel,’ may bo fairly allowed, still the second, that, 

‘ on this day the children of Israel entered tlio Promised liand,’ 
cannot bo so. 'riiat on ‘ this day the Annunciation took place/ 
seems a strange reason for a fast, although the massacre of the 
Inno(;ents, and the beheading of St. John the Baptist, both of 
which, we are told, took place on this day, may be considered so. 
However, that Friday was the black day of the week, was the 
belief of all nuMliieval Europe, « belief so deeply inwrought, that 
■ veil in the nineteenth (‘(‘ntiiry, and among those wlio have never 
luMi’d of these thirteen reasons, it is still reganhal, even hy our 
own ])easautrv, with a feeling of mysterious dislike. 

In some of t.lu'se kalendars, there are astronomical tabjos, illus- 
trated hy carefully drnwn. and sometimes bemitifiilly llnislied, 
illuminations. The Ardiplioiial (Aniiuhd (JolIeiJion. No. 83), has 
a Y(‘ry well oxecutv d ornu’y : tin* syn in the middle, with flaming 
faee, inscribed ai'eording to (M.’eh'siastieal opinion, info runs, and 
beyond him all the plam'ts from ^Lerciivy to distant Saturn, 
moving round in their courses. In anothey, in the Sloaiic Col- 
leetion, an; very graei'iVil rt^prcscntati.ons of eairh planet with its 
a]>pr()priato attributes. In some of tliese kalendars are prognos- 
lieations respecting the weather; and among them many sayings 
will he found, in rude rhym(;s, Fnaich or English, which still 
keep their jilace in the popular miud. Thewadl- known distich — 

‘ K veiling red and morning grey 
Is the sign of a line day,’ 

wa; found in a kaleiidar of the lifieeiith eenlury, and the erpially 
well-known i hyim; «)f the * rainbow^ in the morning,' is also fre- 
(juentlyto he found in tlw*m. Similar.rliyines are common in the 
I’omeh kalendars, w'hiidi also occasionally presi'rve short satirical 
remarks on various subjects, mostly iialionul or })roviucial traits, 
often curious and »diaraeterislic eiiougli. Jlere is one taken from 
a kalendar of the thirteenth century: — • 

.l*itie de Lombard, travail de Picard, 

Humilite de Normaud, pataaiee (rAllemand, 

Largesse di; Frain;ais, loiaute d’ Anglais, 

Devotion do llourguigiion, sons de llretj-ii, 

Cos liiiit choscs, no valent uii buuchonJ 

It is suggestive to observe hero, how' the ])riile of the Norman 
and tlie stupidity of the Breton, are recognised as their eharac- 
tcristics full six hundred years ago. Fin* the liard-lieartcdncss 
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assigned to the Lombard, wo may find the reason in the fact' that 
during this and the following century they were the great money- 
lenders of Europe ; and succeeding to the profession and 
emoluments of the hated Jew, the Ijombard succeeded also to 
bis inheritance of scorn and detestation. The disloyalty of the 
Eiiglislimtin, too, was apparent enough to th(i writer of that age, 
for had he not seen th(i barons arrayed against their liege lord, 
and forcing liiin to submit? and his son, pcjrhaps at the very 
time when these rude rliymos were composed, at strife with J)e 
Mont fori, or a fugitive in France supjdicating aid from his good 
brother and ally, »St. T.ouis ? Th« separate notice of " the Erencli- 
man’ appears strange, until we call to mind that at this period a, 
very small portion of modern Eraiicc was Franco proper. As the 
, term ‘ Fraiieius’ was rro<|UciitlY used to signify tin; Parisian td' 
those da^vs, may wo not detect some recognition of the cpicicr 
^character, even thus early, in the charge of miserliness ])r()iiglil 
against him ? 

Eiit however varied in regard to general information these 
halondars may bo, they almost always contain a short directory of 
medical and diehdic advice. These directories, while similar in 
their general outline, -all agreeing in their reeommendatioiis of most 
nauseous herb-teas, and perempiory in their directions forhha*ding 
both at spring and fall, besides one or two sup))lementary blood-let- 
tings against Christmas, exliibit occasional (litferoucos, siiflicient to 
show that the loannMl doctors of Salerno, and the even more banned 
leccli who Im<l studied (jastern lore at Salamauca, could not always 
agree. Still tla.^ ahsolulo necessity of fre([uent bleeding and con- 
tinual pliYsickiugs, is insisted upon in all ; as tla^ reader will find 
from the following ample directory, copied by Louis ^loland 
Iroin a manuscript of the thirteeiilh cicnturv in the Hihlintlu'Mpu) 
de rArsciial. 

‘ Tu January it is not good to bleed, hut 3'()u shoidd take gingcT as 
medicine. In Ftfhruary it is good to bleed in the arm, and take agri- 
mony as mcdieiiic. In March wc should drink sweet thanks, and take 
rue as medicine. Wc must not, liowever, lx? hied ; hut may l)c cupped. 
In April it is good to bleed tin? middle vein to eleanso tlie lungs, and 
to (?at fresh meat, and to he ciij)pcd, and take betony as medicine. In 
May w'e ought to oat hot things, and drink hot things, and bleed the 
liver vein, which is then full of venom (venim). Avoid eating the 
b et or head of any beast, for such meat is injurious to health. It is 
good to take medicine of wormwood and fennel-seed. In June it is 
good to take cold water every day fasting, and to cat lettuce and 
garlic : to abstain from excess, for the humours now rise to the brain. 
It is g(jod to take sage «aiul grape-ilowers. For July the same. In 
August, drink neither ippocras nor beer, but take medicine of sago. Iii 
Septein])cr, it is proper to cat the flesh of geese and pigs, because of 
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their viscosity,’ and take hetony as medicine. It is good to draw a 
little blood, botli at the beginning and end of the month. In October 
we ought to eat grapes, and drink sweet wine, and goat’s-inilk, or 
ewe’s, every day fasting. Then take medicine of cloves and sage, to 
protect against paralysis. It is good to bleed this month. In No- 
vember, it is good to bleed the liver* v(iin, and avoid eating the head 
and feet of beasts, which arc then unwholesome. In this month we 
should not bathe, but we may use vapour baths and take medicine of 
hyssop. In December do tlie same.’ 

iVom the homely charaetor of nrudi of the information con- 
taiiied in the later kaleiidars, as well as from their being in the 
veruucMilar tongue, W(i should tliink it not unlikely that, in the 
llourisiiiiig towns of Kiigliiiid, France, and Flanders, most of the 
‘ siihstnntiar hurgluM’s possoss(‘d a kalendar ; and, doubtless, ill 
most eases, it was prefixed to the Trayer Book. AVe ave very iipt 
to underrate ih(i extent of nianuscri])t literature during the middle 
ages, and io forget, that while the illuminattat volume might take 
nntiiY months — often ytjars — for iis completion, the merely written 
Ijook could be executed in a very short time, and hy the Iniiids 
of V(My inferior copyists. Tluit then^ were large nnmhersof these, 
wholly dependent on llie gains of mevtj eopyipg, we have proof in 
tlio erunplaints whicli ibllowcd the discovery of priniing, when tluj 
plea that it would deprive lniiidreds of l)r(ai(l was so siic(.'cssfully 
urged, that tlio early printer was fain to llee from city to eit\, and 
only by stealth praediso his aid. 

}^om(M)f the earliest printed hooks — if three or four leaves may 
be called so, — are kalendars. There arc fragments of some of 
lliese, Om’man ones, in the British Museum — one, we recollect, 
(lai.es as early as 1174, — and in the continental libraries, scuue of 
an earlier date will l)c found. 4’he period at which tlie transition 
from the kalendar to the almanac to(»k place, cannot he ascer- 
tained ; it w’as doubtless early in the sixtei-nth eeiitury : for, 
before its close, tlie almanac liad Ijccome an absolute necessity, 
not only to the middle classes, hut even to ‘ nplaiidish imai/wlu), 
ill our early drama, are often represented as poring over the 
almanac to learn the age of the moon, or the changes of the 
wealhor. On the Fontiuent, the eagerness for almanacs was as 
great; and among the Frcne.h almanacs still puhlislied and still 
widely cireulaled, is one which claims an nntiquily of more tliaii 
three hundred and lifty years. This Nestor of almanacs, wliich 
hears the name of Lc Grand Compost, ct Calcndricr dcs Bergers^ 
has been very minutoly described by M. Nisard, in bis interesting 
work on the colporteur literature of Franc*,*, 

But venerable, from its antiquity, as Lc Grand Compost un- 
doubtedly is, we are inclined to assign u still higlier antiquity to 
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a most curious little volume, which hears the title of Le Norcan, 
Galendricr des Ber(icrs, and wliich, hy menus of strange liiero- 
glyphical signs, supplies the unlettered peasant of the SouHj of 
Fraucc with directions for each day tijrcuighout the year. ]\I. 
Nisard has inserted two pages of this litth^ hook, just as it was 
printed in the year J ! and a stranger specimen of an almanac 
of the nineteenth century, could not possibly moot the eye. At 
the top (d’ a very small page, three most frightful resemblances to 
hiiinan tigures are j)Iace(l, with rude letters beiu'ath, scarcely in- 
telligihle enough to inform tim inquirer tliat they are intended for 
the names of the three pi‘incipal saints whose festivals oetair during 
tlie month. Tliese names are the oiily letterpress in the hook ; 
for in three columns beneath, arc ranged the strangest collc^o 
tion of signs — somewhat bctwc'cu very coarsely executed (diiiiesc 
characters, and a cliild’s iirst attempt at writing, — each indicating 
n day of the iiionih. On looking closely over this c-iirious table, 
we lind there are two crescents and one large circle, evidently 
lunar sign's; then we perceive something resembiing — tliougli 
very remotely — a hand; uii equally dijn rcscmblaj)ce te an eye, 
and sometliing tliat, with some stretch of the imagination, might 
be recognised us a. iIowt*r, or a branch, 'riicn w’e have a. tolerable 
pair of shears, and a fork, and an unmis^akeabh^ batcliet, while Ihe 
rest of the page is filled up with the most niiintelligilile signs. 
Oil refcrenco to tliu explanation, we lind that each sign indicates 
the oecuiiation fovdliat particular day of which it stands n'pre- 
scntalive. Thus the shears point out the day h>r hair-cutiing, 
and the hand, tliat for cutting of nails — two operations scarcely 
important enough, to rcijuire especial notice, — while the liatclnd 
signifies felling trees, tlio fork nniunriilg, ami the iiondeseript 
flower, planting. Alost strange and arhiiraiy signs inlbnn the 
reader which day is Sunday, and wliich is holiday ; a kind of 
pyramid marks the jutir oiirrahle ; a circle, the same size as the 
lull moon, hut with a cross inside, indicates the day for physic- 
taking ; and a very strange sort of star, of very liequent occiu*- 
rence, points out the proper day for bleeding. Ts it not \cry 
likely tliat a kalendar, simple as this, may have been in use 
among the peasantry centuries before printing ? Tlio form of these 
signs reminded us much of charaidevs carved on w'ood, rallier 
than made by the pen, however rude that pen might have lanm. 
Might not sucli signs, therefore, cut on rude tallies, have cheaply 
supplied the lower classes, during the middle ages, witJi tlie same 
information, which, among the wealthier, was provided by the 
neatly-written parchment, or the costly illuminated volumes. 

Lc Grand Compost, et Ctdendricr dcs Bergers, comjmse par le 
Berger de la grande Montague, fort utile ct profitahle a gens de 
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tons (;iats, i« a voliimo of some importance — a small quarto, con- 
sisting of 120 pages, and profusely adorned with woodcuts wliich, 
ill the noble contempt of drawing and perspective, and coarse- 
ness of execution, fully rival tliose choice specimens of xylography, 
wliicli some thirty or forty years ago, when the Seven Dials had 
an exiskmoe, adorned the ballad literature of the celebrated 
Air. Catnateb, tlio Alurray of tliat localit}". The frontispiece gives 
us tlie portrait of ‘ tlie shepherd,* liis bagpipes under bis arm, 
pointing upward witlj his linger, while the shepherds, eacli with 
bagpipe or flageolet beside Jiiin, are sitting round in various 
attitudes of attention and wonder, With a dog in the foreground, 
ap])arenlly as surprised as any of them. The ktileudar follows 
with a goodly array of siuiiis’ days, and each month is headed 
witli a moral quatrain, referring to the diiferent stages of 
human life, which, contrary to the doctrine <if the middle ages, 
which divided it into ten sevens, is dividcjd by the shepherd into 
twelve intervals of six years each, a very convenient arrangement, 
which after almaiiae-mukers took advantage of, socpig that it 
enabled them to till uj) the twelve# months, and added, too, a 
ooiiplo more years to the established length of nuiii’s life. Next 
follow rules in rliyine, both medical ami dietary; tlieii we have 
a horrible description, ‘ballad-wise,’ of Lcs d'Enfcr, which 

wo are informed J.azarus saw during liis absence from the body, 
luuidi resembling those legends which formerly were current 
among us under the liilo of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. We gladly 
])ass over the horrible (?rits which illustrate this, and come to 
Le Janlin dcs l^'rrftis, not an inappropriate st'quel, but wretchedly 
prosing. ‘ The signs by which the shepherds know wlien a man 
is ill health,^ follow ; but it seems scarcely necessary to invoke 
letter-press to tell us that, ‘ wlicn ho eats mid drinks with a good 
‘appetite, and willingly takes recreation and enjoys himself with 
‘ the merry,’ he is so, 'J'he signs of sickness come next, and 
among llicm unwillingness b) seek amusement and taciturnity are 
insisted upon — suggestive traits these of the Proiieh cliaracter. 
An Imiglish alinauno -maker would scarcely have decided that 
a man was out of health because ho was either silent or sulky. 

The shepherd, prefacing his discourse with the remark that, 
‘ shcplierds who lie iu the tlelds at night, see many signs,’ now 
commences a marvellous met^rological lecture, in which the 
sun, moon, and planets, play a very subordinate part compared 
witli comets, flaming stars, and liery dragons. ’Fins lecture is 
‘ profusely illustrated,’ as the peuny-publisliers say, with cuts. A 
comet very hairy, and very fiery, with a tail rescinbliug a broom- 
stick ; stars with bat’s wings, about to pounce upon the astouished 
shepherds’ heads ; fend an unmistakeuhle dragon with staring eyes 
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anti a most voluminous tail, breatlnng out volumes of smokt\ 
The sliepliord does not say much about them, ])robably deeming 
theii* portraits were quite sufficient ; lie however tells us that all 
manner of mischief is to be expected from their appearance. 
Neitt comes ^ the tabic of the four complexions' — that indispen- 
sable adjunct to the almanac, qven to oiir own, some fifty years 
ago ; and then follow some curious physiognomical remarks. 
Among tlimn we find that wide nostrils signify gluttony ; while 
large eyes indicate ‘ idleness, ellrontery, disobedience, and pride 
smaller eyes have scarcely a bettor character, hut blear eyes^ and 
those half-opemvl, or ‘ estendu, warn us of malice, revenge, and 
treason.’ A rather pretty ballad called Les dirt des Oiscanx, hi 
^Yhich each bird gives some piece of good counsel, rules for 
agricultural labour, and some medical recipes, coneludo this 
' curious volume, whi(di, while deserving of es]KJcial notice, as so 
characiec.’ist.ic a relie of the ‘old original aluianaos,’ allbrds an 
* emphatic illustration of the low state of popular literature in tlie 
rc?notor districts of France, where from year to year it is still 
largely pur(diase(1 and read. . 

Most probably there were almanacs — kalendars at least — among 
us, at as early a date as Le Grand Compost ; we liavo not, Ijow- 
ever, been able to discover any, and tlie first that claims our 
notice is it .small quarto volume, entitled A Prorfnostlcafion of 
Ilifjlite Good Effect^ set forth liy JiConard I)igg(‘s. 'I’liis is 
adorned Avith a very curious sphere on the tith'-jiago, wliicli 
informs us it was ‘ imprynted at London wythin the 11 lack Fryars, 
by Thomas Gfjmini, 1555.' An earlier copy of this, ho\v(;vcr, 
seems from the dedication to have been published in 155;^, and 
many copies for subsequent years are still extant. This must be 
rather considered as a kalcndar Avith amj)]c astronomical and still 
more ample astrological observations than an almanac, for the 
changes of the moon arc not given, hut instead, rules for liiiding 
the new moon for seven years to come. It liogins Avith ‘many 
^pleasant and chosen rules for caw to judge of alteration of Ihe 
‘ Aveather.' First, according to the day on Avhich the moon changes ; 
if on Sunday, dry; if on Tuesday, Avindy; if on Wednesday, 
‘wonderful’ — avc Avish Master Leonard Digges liad been i*ather 
more explicit here ; — if on Thursday, fair and clear ; if on Friday, 

‘ mixt Aveatlier if on Saturday, ^jioist. Tlien the planets in the 
different signs also influence the Aveather; and lastly, the day of 
the Aveek on Avhich New Year’s day falls, determines the general 
character of the ensuing year. Thus, if on Friday, avc shall find 
‘ the soiner scantc pleasant, harvest indifferent, little store of fruit, 

‘ AAuno, and honey; corn dcare, many hleare eyes, youth shall die, 

‘ plenty of thunders and tempests, Avith a sodeh deiithc of caitel,' 
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A whimsical concatenation ot* ill-luck this, quite sfifficient to 
prove that Friday still merited its mediajval character of misfor- 
tune. New Year s <hiy on Saturday prognosticates ‘ a mean 
‘ winter, soiner very hot, a late harvest, good chepe garden herbes, 

‘ [)l(?nty of lienipe, llax, and honey. ‘ The importance of ‘ plenty of 
hemj)e/ we soon discovered, for i Faster Digges goes on to say, as a 
drawback to his foregoing pleasant prophecy, that ‘murders shall 
be sodcnly committed in many idaces for light matters so plenty 
of halters would doubtless he required. Several astronomical 
tables follow, and in one of them we are told that the distance of 
the hioon from the earth is 15,750 miles, while the distance of 
^Mercury ivS only ; and then the iniluence of the planets ‘in 

conjiinciion, (piadraturc, or opposition to the moon,’ is set foiili 
at some haigth. Saturn’s conjunction with the moon ‘causeth 
unlucky days.* Her tjonjunction with Jupiter ‘ showeth a fortu- 
nate <lay lo obtain suits of kings, nobles, prelates,’ over* of law- 
yers ! j\lars is a less fortunate star; however, when in conjunc- . 
tion with the moon, ‘it is meet to hnish nil manner of fiery 
‘ workes,als<)e for vaiiaunt eaptaincs^but unmeet for journeying, or 
‘ to seekt! IViondship.’ .riie conjunction of the sun and moon indi- 
cates ‘a very unhiq)py day for all matters, therefore, neither 
phujte, build, sow, nor journey.* Venus i?5 a most fortunate 
planet; and when slie is in (amjunclion with tlic moon, tlien is 
the time ‘to woo, to marry, to follow all .manor of pleasant pas- 
times, and not nnmeet to hire servauntes, or to let hloode.’ The 
last rccommciuhition harmonizes strangely enough with the 
nu'iitioii of ‘ all manor of pleasant pastimes,’ jreroury in eon- 
. junction with tlio moon is ‘ fortunate to hiiy and sell, to set chil- 
dren to their learning, to journey, and to send embassages,’ 
wliile the moon and the ‘ dnigon’s head’ bring all manner of good 
fortune, and ‘ dragon's tail’ intlicts all manner of evil and danger. 
Hucli was the belief of our forofiiihers until a comparatively recent 
p(‘riod — a poetic belief, fo?’ it linked Ibe frail cliild of a day with 
the glorious orbs of heaven. Nor did it, like the purblind notions 
of fate or necessity, tlirust the CTcator out of His own universe. 

‘ x\stra rcgimt homines, sed regit astra Deiis,’ 

was the motto of tll(^ pious believer in astrology, and there weii3 
many such ; and thus God-fearing men sought anxiously for a 
‘fortunate day' for Elizabeth’s coronation; and Jbirghley care- 
fully pored over tlie horoscope provided by J)r. Dee’s utmost 
skill, when danger from France seemed to throaton Inn*. 

h’or se\eral years tliis Prognostication — a work, we may hero 
remark, evidently addressed to educated men, indeed a ‘scholar’s 
book’ in comparison with common almanacs — duly made its 
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uppearanc(7, until 1570, when wc iind liOoiiiird Dijj:|L(cs laid 
been gathered to his fathers, and that liis son now published it, 

* corrected and augmented/ Very sugge.stiv(> are tlieso augmen- 
tations. There are many new astronomical tables, and among 
theftn ‘ a perfit description of the celestial orbs, according to the 
^most ancient doctrine of Pytliagoras, lately revived by Coper- 
^niciis.* There is also u ‘ shoiie discourse toucliing the variation 
of the conipasse and another on ^errors in the arte of naviga- 
‘ tion commonly practised, and a dissertation on the use of the 

* quadrant.’ Pleasant notices these, bringing to our mind the 
days of Frobisliei* and AVillougldiV, and Drake’s adventurous 
voyage round the world, and Ualeigl/s search after spice-brcatl»ing 
islands and gold-paved cities. The dissertation on the quadrant 
is adorned witli an engraving of it, which almost lills the small 
quarto jjago. TTic directions for its use begin, * take hold of him 
handsomely,’ a strange j)hraso, wo thought, until we remeinherc.'d 

, that Miaiidsomely’ was often used in ilie sense of "with holdiu.'ss, 
or spirit, and therefore Master Tliomas ])igges’ rm^aning was, 
that notwithstanding its ouibindish, almost ‘ Ijealhenish’ app(.*ar- 
ftiice, the quadrant was to be seized boldly and hold liruily, and 
then the student would liiid tl)at it was no eonjuror s instrument, 
but one well fitted to do the mariner good servi(‘e. 

Meanwhile other almanacs were making their appearance, and 
Dr. Dee soon after entered the field. There is An Almanac ncirly 
settc forthe, published by him in 1571; and there is also an 
Ephemeris in Latin, full filled with astrological signs for 1577. 
The Englisli almanac, also a small quarto, has a frontispiece dis- 
playing a blazing sun, a hand liolding a sphere, to which anotljcr 
liand points witli a pair of (*oinpusses. This is a regular almuMae, 
with the list of days down om^ side of the page, the other side 
blank for memoranda. The changes of the moon, however, anj 
not indicated in the kaleiidar, but in a separate table, 'riici i*. is 
much of the usual aliniinac iulbrinatbn in tliis ; proguo^5ties of 
changes in the \veathcr, as iiidictitcd by natural objects, sucli as 
the redness of the moon foretelling wind ; the moaning of the 
sea, storms; the early flight of swallows portending a scv(?re 
winter ; all these we find almost verbatim the same as in the 
almanacs of the present year. That useful rhyme, too, 

‘ Thirty days hath September,* 

we found w'ord for word ; here the distich, however, relating to 
leap-year is omitted. Alter an ample list of fairs, come the 
‘general prognostications’ for each quarter. We looked with 
some interest over these, expecting to liud some obscure liiuts, at 
least, as to the state of the nation, perlnips of Protestant ICuropc ; 
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l)ut/tlio sun ill Gemini’ is only pointed out as portending a 
Jiivoiirable sood-tiine ; and Lis progress tlirough Cancer, and 
Virgo, and Libra adbrd no ])rognostics of weal or woo to the 
nation, although there were then intrigues and plots enough to 
have busied all the heavenly bodies, hnd they been as mimll'ul of 
niundano affairs as tlieir inquirerf^ believed. But throughout the 
wlicde of this reign prognostics, like secret despatches, were con- 
sidei'ed as a kind of state arcana. Indeed, the Act, originally 
passed in the reign of lier fatlnn*, and revived and extended by 
Elizabeth against persons publishing in any way ‘any fond, fan- 
‘ tastical, or false prophecy upon, or by occasion of any arms, 

‘ (ields, beasts, badges, or such otlier like thing,’ although, as the 
reader may see, referring to heraldic, bearings, might, hy a very 
slight stretch of construction, be made to refer to astrological ^ 
signs. Who could say whether the ‘dragon’s head’ might not he 
intended for the red dragon of the 'rudors ? Leo for the*erowncd^ 
lion of England? nay, even Virgo Jiersolf he intended to typify’ 
that 

‘ Fair vestal throne(>by the West.’ 

So Dr. llec and his colleagues contested themselves witli prog- 
nostications of the most innocent vagueness — prophesying a 
blight upon the cherry-trees, or an abundance of apples : the pre- 
valence of chincoughs, or perhaps of ‘strong thieves;’ hut never 
attempting a political allusion, save to ‘ Turk and Po])e,’ per- 
sonages whose downfall was constantly foretold, both hy theolo- 
gians and astrologers, hut who in some way managed to survive 
and do some iniscliief, notwithstanding all the predictions of two 
or three generations of ‘ philomaths.’ 

Toward the close of Elizuhotli’s reign almanacs appear, as wt5 
Inive remarked, to have be<.*orne a necessity for all classes. At 
the beginning of tlie following reign, we find at least a dozen, 
evidently enjoying a wide circulation, and several of tliem of 
some years’ standing, 'riicre is liigbterfoot’s, Bretnor's, Hopton’s, 
Dade's, Gresham’s, White’s, and ‘Henry Alleyiie, practitioner oi* 
])hysic,’ who presents his ‘ to the courteous and studious reader,’ 
in some very prosing rhymes; and ‘Jeffery Neve, physician;’ 
and.* John AVodchouse, philomath;’ and ‘ Daniel Browne, a well- 
wisher to the mathematics,’ who prefixes a most elaborate adver- 
tisement, showing that he teaches arithmetic and book-keeping 
‘ after the Italian method of double entry.' These are London 
almanacs; but we liavo also Kaye’s, published at York; Vaux’s, 
‘imprynted at St. Ellen’s, Auckland;’ ‘Gilden’s, published at 
Shipston-oii-Stour, and may w’ell serve for all the south parts.’ 
AVhilo all these little manuals — for the almanac is now reduced 
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to its pockot-book dimeusions — contain the kaleiitlar, each (lay 
of it duly placed under guardianship of its appropriate sign ; 
and the changes of the moon are also duly noted, and the prog- 
nostications for the lour quarters of the year, always vague enough, 
subjoined, there is still much variety in their contents, so miicli 
so, indeed, that we think each purchaser might be able to select 
one exactly to his mind. Jolni Wodehouse, altlioiigli he sub- 
scribes Ijimself ‘philomath,* meddles very little with learned 
matters ; he gives a very large list of fairs, also ample directions 
for sowing and planting, showing how cabbages are to be sown 
in the wane of the moon, and radishes at the increase ; liow gilli- 
llowers are to he planted ‘ in an old moon,* and parsley sown at 
the full. Similar directions we meet witli in ‘ \Vliite*s ;* hut then, 

^ in addition, he gives us tables of ‘things good to coin forte the 
Iiead, the stomach, and the heart.’ These are very amusing, and 
show that ‘the lowering system* had no attractions for our foi*e-^ 
’fathers. For the head, musk and rosemary, together with tho 
less pleasant, oitlier in scent or taste, eamoniile and rue, are 
recommended among many ethers. For the stomach, ginger, 
nutmeg — indeed, the whole contents of the housewilo s spii.*u-box 
— together with quince, that favourite sweetmeat, whicli iu the 
cookery-books of this period fills up some pages with a dozen 
recipes liow to make it into jelly, syrup, or conserve ; and worm- 
wood too, not quite so pleasant a medicine, but perhaps more 
beneficial. The last-immtioncd is ‘ ccu’ul,’ but in wliat luauncT 
this very scarce, and, popularly, almost unknown I’cmedy is to ])e 
taken is not mentioned. As Lord Ikirghlcy. however, on <nn}. 
occasion took for gout in the stoinacli ‘ bone of stag’s heart and 
powdered coral,* perhaps it was to be administered in tlie same 
form, and for the same complaint, ‘Tilings good for the hcartc* 
are all manner of .spices and vegetable tonics, also ‘ pcarlcs.’ 
This most costly medicine had great attraction for our Jbrefathers, 
both in the sixteenth and seventecnlli -rcnlurics. We frccjiicntly 
read of ‘inagistery of pearls' being taken, with what henelit it 
might be doubtful, did we not remembei' that in tluit imaginative 
and all-helieving age the Babiiigton motto Fot/ est toute miglit 
be inscribed upon every pill and potion. This aietary is followed 
by a list of ‘thinges hurteful to the teeth/ among tiicse, ‘nuts, 
lemons, and sweetmeats' are phmed. Among ‘thinges hurtful to 
the eyes’ we find ‘ dust and smoke* — it scarcely needed an almanac 
to teil us this ; and also ‘reading presently after supper,’ a most 
vexatious warning to the hardworking student of that age, wlio 
looked forward to ‘ after supper’ as Jiis choicest time for reading ; 
for that meal was then taken at five o’clock, or at latest at six. 
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Perhaps, however, he was only to be reminded by it of the vene- 
rable direction — 

‘ After supper walk a mile,* 

and then he might be permitted ‘to outwatch the Bear,’ or j^ursuo 
his delightful studies even till the grey dawn. 

The foregoing almanacs givc*their directions in homely prose ; 
several otliers invoke the aid of verse, although homely enough. 
Thus, Kaye, in his York almanac for 1007, indites the following 
doggrel for the January directions: — 

‘ Hole clothes, warm brothes, 

Bathes tried, sloth flied, 

Are excellent.* 

For March the miles are — 

‘ Bleeding wisely, eating precisely, 

Warming with reason, bathing in season, * 

Arc excellent.* 

And thus he goes on through the whole twelve months. Jeftery 
Neve, physician, sets forth his^niles in rather more musical 
numhers : — 

‘ Now gallant May, in his an’ay, , 

Doth make the Helds pleasaunt and gay ; 

Walkc early now for thy health’s sake, 

And still thou mayest some physicke take.* 

The last piece of advice forms almost the refrain of each verse ; 
indeed, excepting February and December, we cannot call to 
mind a single month in which the recommendation does not 
occur. Verse is also employed to give shrewd touches at the 
times, such as the pride of the wealthy, the extravagance of 
female apparel, the rapucity of usurers, the tricks of lawyers, 
who appear to he objects of especial dislike ; while Pond, in his 
almanac for 1011, after .various denunciations, in which almost 
every sort and condition of men come in for a share, ends by 
thus including the three professions in his anathema : — 

‘The Physician, yea, tlie Lawyer,' and sometimes the Divine, 
Being led captive with pleasure, gold, and wine, 

Do put soules, bodys, and goodes in danger perilous ; 

From these three abuses good Lord deliver us !* 

In a better spirit, though in scarcely a more poetical, does 
Hopton indite his lessons of thriftiness. Ho is a kind of earlier 
Poor Richard, with tables of interest, and ‘ a necessary table for 
expenses,' and numerous precepts in prose and verse, showing 
how ‘ small savings make large gains and how — 
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* lie who gets a groat a day, and in a day it spendelh, 

May long time live, hut little have, whatever he intendoth ; 

Who ill a day doth get a groat, and of it doth twopence spend, 
jl^ay quickly thrive, and somewhat get to give unto a I'rieiul ; 

But he that spends a groat a day, and earneth but twopence, 
Shall claw a beggar by the car, whate’er was his pretence.* 

We have little doubt tliat these homely lines weie carefully 
written out in toxt-liaiid, and with flourishes, by many a school- 
boy for his Christmas piece; and that many a copy of Hopton’s 
almanac was piindiascd by thrifty citizens for their ‘ toward’ 
apprentices, and given with the bright, bran-new milled shilling 
on New Year’s iiioriiing. Indeed, we should think I lopton’s was 
the favourite city almanac ; it held its standing during the wars 
.of the Parliament, and we found a copy even as late as the davs of 
the Protectorate. 

Master Gresham s almanac is curious for giving a prediction 
for each day throughout the year; not of public matters, for with 
tlio terrors 'of tlie High (Jominission Court before their eyes, 
almanac-makers were fain to ktep aloof from all meddling with 
affairs of State, as warily as in tlie days of Klizaheth, but of what 
might occur to the reader from day to day. Thus the first of 
January is marked as a ‘good day,’ and the word is ‘mutual 
assent.’ On the Otli and 7tli, wc read, ‘ as it is managed,’ while 
the 24th hints, ‘ not very secure.' February 1ms many unlucky 
days, and the word for the Htli and Otli, ‘ over shoes, over boots,’ 
points to an aociim illation of iiiisfortiines. Most of lliese predic- 
tions arc vague cnougli ; ‘ good, if warily liandled, ‘ presso on and 
prevaile,’ ‘ looke about you,' are capable of a very wide applica- 
tion. Wc ivere, however, rather surprised to read for All i^’ools’ 
day, then kept as a day of general joking ami merriment, ‘evil 
and malice ;' and for Christmas day, so emphatically devoted to 
peace and good-will, the eijually incongruous motto ‘ unkind and 
perverse.’ Probably the readers meiviy look those predictions 
US matter of amusement, for Hretuor’s almanac, also one of wide 
circulation, has a similar series, but oven more vague than 
Gresham's. 

Notwithstanding tlie astrological jargon, and tlieir amusing 
lists of the wholesomos and unwholesornes, these little liaiid- 
hooks contain an amount of general information far greater than 
the reader who has formed his opinion of these limes from popular 
histories would expect. There is always a table of historical 
events, ancient and modern, fairly correct ; iv complete list of 
market- towns in Kngland, with their distances from JiOndon ; 
sometimes a list of the cross-roads also. Then we have a table 
of ‘ distances of some of the most famous cities in the world from 
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tin) lionoumble city of London ;* among these we find Jerusalem, 
Mexico, and ‘ the faraons city of Calicut/ Nineveh and Babylon 
also take their place in this table, and we smile to read that the 
latter is just J>710 miles off. But geographical knowledge W'as 
very unsettled then ; still, that the trader and the farmer should 
seek to know aught about these far-off* lands shows how widely 
the spirit of inquiry had spread. The astronomical tables are 
mostly very full. In several, the method of detennining the 
rising of the star, of taking the altitude of the sun, and of draw- 
ing the meridian line, are given. 4’lie various changes in the 
heavenly bodies are frequently noted, too, without the slightest 
allusion to their benign or sinister aspect on our mundane affairs; 
while the phrase, often used, ‘ that beautiful phmet Venus,' seems 
to show that oven tlie almanac -maker of those days felt that the 
stars Avcrc indeed * the poetry of heaven/ and a beauty no le& 
than a mystery. . * 

Tn one curious respect we find the writer far in advance of the 
lime, for Ihiniel Browne, ‘ well-willor to the mathematics,' in the 
year 1007, actually gives a doulfle numbering of the days of the 
year, oiio column being headed ‘ the English aceompt,' and the 
other beside it ‘ the Eoman accompt,’ and in the latter, January 
1st figures as the J 1th, thus anticipating by nearly a hundred 
and fifty years the adoption of the new style. Wo find in some 
c)f tlicse very full directions for drawing leases, and other legal 
forms, and lists of law officers. It is suggestive to see among 
tliesi?, names that have filled a page in history. Some of the 
eoimtry almanacs have a singularly ample list of saints’ days, 
including nnmerous Saxon names. There are numerous churcli 
(lircefions, too; not improhahly these circulated among the 
Catholic population of the northern ports. The stringency of 
the rules of the English church at this time is suggestively indi- 
cated in many of tlio almanacs, wliicli give, appended to the list 
of law terms, Mhe iiiifes of marriage for this year.’ In Vaux, 
1008, we have this curious notification. 'Weddings comes in 
‘ 13th January, and goes out again tlic 23rd. It comes in again 
‘April 411), and goes out again Istdayeof May. It comes in 
‘ again flic 23rd, and goeth out again the 27th dayc of November/ 
In passing, we may observe that the growing Puritan feeling in 
liondon seems to be indicated by the very scanty list of saints’ 
days which most of them published there include. 

After an interval of some thirteen years, during which none 
seem to have been preseiwed, we open a very thick volume, 
containing the almanacs for 1630 — a lull score of them. Many 
old acquaintances meet us here — White and Wodehouse, with 
their lists of wholesonies, and rules for sowing and planting ; 
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Daniel Browne, and liis new-style kalendar; and Jeffery Neve, 
^till celebrating ‘ gallant May ;* and Hopton teaching the sons, 
just as ho had taught their fathers, the value of tlio ‘groat a day,’ 
if duly managed. There are, however, some new adventurers into 
this tield of literature. Richard Allestree, whose prognostications 
respecting the weather are given with Afurphy-like minuteness, 
and whoso poetical announcements are all cai'efully ended ‘ ser- 
monwisc.* Thus, in April — 

^Tcllus awakes from slee]), and now is seen. 

In spite of winter, clad again in green. 

Wake, sluggish man ! lest thou he taken napping, 

By Satan’s dormitives thy sense entrapping.’ 

The religious character of tliescj new almanacs is indeed 
rfcrongly marked — anotJun* pror)f we think of tlio still increasing 
Puritan tetidencies of I^omlon. Ranger, wljo abounds in uiedioal 
directions, sums up his gloomy catalogue of diseases likely to 
occur, witli tJie remark, ‘from these, hut os])ociallie from the 
speckled leprosie of the soule, tli^/good Lord deliver us.’ Jfcwhdt, 
in a dissertation prefixed to his almanac, says, ‘ the dumb crea- 
tures set forth (Jods glory, and peilbrni obedience to llicir 
‘Creator; they never cease to do their duty and ollico set, yet 
‘ man, alas for whom all these creatures wore made, is ever siart- 
‘ing aside from the Lord his maker.’ As may be expected iniicli 
of the nligious moralizing is very eominonjdace ; the poetry, 
too, which abounds in. these later ahnaiuics, is mostly prosing 
enough. We must, however, here make an exception in favour 
ot Evans almanac, the Jiillest of information of any, and contain- 
ing some really tine poetry. Here is the conclusion of the address 
to ‘the Ruler of the universe’ : — 

‘ In glory Thou in Heaven art, in mercy here holow', 

In judgment with the doinoii-crow, the sca.s Thy wonders show j 
Yet sea, nor earth, nor heavens hie, Thy essence can contain, 

Thou art, hast bin, and ever sh^lt, I AM of might remain. 

It is not wealth, nor Ophir-gold that can enrich our need, 

Nor pleasing dainties that we take that can our bodies feed ; 

It is Thy blessing from above, Tby strong protecting arm, 

That feeds, protects Thy children dear, from penury and harm. 

Eternal King ! immortal God ! all kingdoms are Thine own, — 

I by power, Thy wisdom, and Thy might, to us doth make Thee known ; 
^1 honour, glory, praise, and laud, be rendered Thee by men, 

Unto Thy sacred majesty, for evermore. Amen !* 

Who could possibly imagine that the publisher — perhaps the 
composer, too, of these noble lines — was one of tlie most dis- 
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Tcptittiblo of a disreputable fnitcrnity, Ibe astrologers of Sboe- 
laue. And yet so it was; for ‘John Jiivans, pldlomutb,’ of Gun- 
powder-alley, in tliat too famous locality, was tbe ‘ excellent 
wise man who studied the bhmk art,’ and who had the credit of 
initiating no less celebrated a personage than blaster William 
liilly into the arts and mysteries of ‘ setting a figure and casting 
nativities,’ but who also had the reputation of being covetous, 
fraudulent, and dreadfully addicted to drinking; and tlien, as his 
pupil naively tells us, ‘was so abusive and quarrelsome that he 
was sekhuii ^Yithout a black eye or some mischief or other.* 
lattle would the reader bedieve this, ns he turned over ‘ Evans 
Alnianac for 1 080,’ a manual so well written — in some parts even 
so eloquently written ; so full of good advice, too, and so full of 
general information. JUit Evans, as we furtber learn from Lilly’s 
very minute account, liad received a university education, was a* 
.Master of Arts, and in orders. He bad formerly had a*parish in 
Statfordshire, hut ‘ being in a manner ciifor(*ed to lly for some 
‘ otfenees very scandalous (•ommitted by Inm in these parts, he 
‘ came to try Ijis forliinc* in Lonction.’ And we have litth? doubt 
that his almanac proved a ‘good get-penny,’ as tlio phrase tJien 
was ; for in addiiio3i to ample lists of ‘ things wliolesomo and 
unwholesome,’ and ‘ things to he avoided,’ we have one of ‘ incates 
good (bad, we sliould rather think,) to begid midaiicholie’ — a visi- 
tation wliich sorely frigljtened onr fore! all kts, although they 
were scarcely able to detine what thc^y meant by it. ‘ilrawno, 
liare’s tiesh, salt mcates,’ and‘thicke wines,’ are among these, but 
striingely enough, be adds, ‘ beef.’ Tlie medical directions are 
very full for each month, ami one that occurs under August, 
seems to corroborate the opinion whicl). has been held by some 
jiicdieal Avriters, that the plague, in its earlier and milder ap- 
proaches, was a species of iuliuenza: this is, ‘take heed of 
suddiai colds, for nothing sooner breedeth the plague.’ Tlie 
prognostications of the* coming seasons are very precise: and the 
meteorological observiitious arc really excdleiit; there are also 
some slight attempts at political prophecy, but evidently Avith 
great caulioii — vague hints of coming trouble in rrotestant Ger- 
many, but explicit notification of the oA'crlhrow of ‘the Turk.’ 

-Ikit the time Avas druAving on — it Avas even at hand, Avhen the 
political almanac sliould almost supersede every other, and Avheu 
the astrologer should play in England Avcdl nigh as important 
a part as he did in Wallenstein’s army. A very curious addi- 
tional cliaptcr in the history of the .Ihiidiameiitary Avar might be 
Avvitten outlie almamic-makers Avho, up to the eve of Naseby tight, 
promised misguided Charles undoubted victory, or nerved the arm 
vof the stout Earliament soldier by propliecies that he should 
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smite tIoAvn Baal. A cliflerent class many of these seem to Inive 
1)0071 from their- earlier hrcthi’oii. Some oeoiipying a I’athor 
liiglier station, anil some apparently rcspectahlc enougli. Such 
]3ooker seems to have been, whom even his rival Lilly acknow- 
ledges as ‘a very honest man;’ and alihongh wo cannot liold 
Lilly himself in any high esteems still, that ho was respectable in 
his stath)n, and possessed a small independent property, ^Ye 
know. 

-ft was not want whicli drove AVilliam Jiilly into that ‘pro- 
fession/ to which, according to his friend, worlliy, credulous 
Elias Ashmole, ho was so great an ornament, hut desire for 
knowledge, aw'akeiied, as he tejjs us, by the discourse of a justice 
of pe«aoc's clerk, as they stood one Sunday talking before service — 
it were well had they been more suitably employed — about h'arned 
hieii ; nay, one so groat a scholar ‘ that ho could make an 
‘ almniiac* which to me then was strange. One spc'ech begot 
‘•another, till at last ho said he could bring me acquaiut(‘(l 
‘ witli one Evans in Ounpowder-alltw’,* the very respectable per- 
sonage to whom wo liave nlrt-ady introduced tlie reader. To 
Evans they went during the following week, ‘ but ho having been 
‘ drunk the night hclpre, Avas upon his bed, if bed it could 1)0 
‘ cnlh'd whereon ho then lay/ Tiio miserable sot was however 
roused up, and ‘after some compliments’ agreed to takt^ lluj 
wondering young man as a pupil; and so rapid was his progr(‘Ss that 
in seven or eight weeks he could ‘set a figure perfectly.’ I’nl 
Lilly did not foriliwitli eomnieneo almanac-making ; ho seems at 
tirst to have eonteiitcd himself with the meaner pursuits of astro- 
logy, and to have questioned the stars not on the fate of men 
and kingdoms, but as to the whortaihouls 'of silver cups or ])urses 
unaccountably missing, llaviiig a competency be([ueathe(l him 
by liis old mistress — the cunning young serviiig-ituiii Inid per- 
suaded her to marry liim — and having ^takeii a second wih?, a 
dreadful termagant, as ))e ruefully tells us* he retired toHei sham 
in lG3(j, and tliere resided until the commencement of the civil 
wars ; doubtless from the loopholes of his retreat casting many 
SI shrewd look on the ‘growing confusion of the times/ and 
balancing in his mind to wdiicli party ho should give in his 
adhesion.. Not very quickly did he decide. Edgehill had been 
foiiglit with doubtful advantage on eitlier side ; then the first 
battle of Newbury had confirmed the hopes of the Eoyalists, and 
Charles, timugh an exile from his capital, was holding his court at 
Oxford. ]}ut tlien the Parliament was still a name of power; it 
Lad brought the I’rimatc of all England to its bar, and -svas pro- 
ceeding vigorously hi its work of refoi^raation. Still the wary 
astrologer liesitated ; and not until the spring of 10-14, when.,. 
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iiJthOiigh the kings nfthirs seemed more favourable than heretofore, 
the Scots army bad entered En^jland, and the hopes of tbo 
Puritan party be^^an to revive, did lie (piit his country retreat, 
‘perceiving/ as he lionestly enough says, ‘that tlierc was mt/uey 
to he got in London.’ 

There were many almanac-wrifers there already, prophesying 
success to the rarliamont, while ‘ old Master William Hodges’ at 
Wolverhampton, and Captain Wharton at Oxford, were as conli- 
(lent that the stars were on the side of royalty. So with much 
cauiron, though with an evident leai ing toward the rarliamcnt, 
Lilly put forth in April, 1014, his Mcrlhins Ancjllcus Junior, 
'riiis IS a small thin ejuarto pamphlet, containing predictions for 
the eight remaining months of the year; some of them vague 
enough. Thus; ‘if our armies bo near, there will be blows.’ 

‘ Observe who is in danger at the latter end of ]May, or» at the 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars on the 31st.’ He further re- . 
marks, under July, that ‘the iirst week will prove bloodv enough 
likely enough, with fighting going on in the wi^st, and tlic 
south, and th<! north. Merlimts was, however, most favourably 
rec(.'ivcd ; the first impression ^vns sold off in loss than a week, and 
Tiilly having presented a copy ‘nnto tlpi then!*]\rr. Whitolocke,’ he 
‘ by accident was rcMidiiig thereof in the House of Commons. 
One looked upon it, and so did many,’ and in the scfpicl tlie 
members of the honourable House became interested in the work 
and th(3 author. ‘John Looker,' however, who had already con- 
stituted himself interpnder-genoral of the stars to the Ihirliament, 
and who unfortunately was ‘ licenser of all mathematical books,’ 
was not best pleased to cuconntcr a successful rival ; so he made 
jiiaiiy objections, but onr shrewd ‘ Sidrophel’ was more than a 
match for the guilidess John Looker. He complained of him to 
some of the members, and ‘ they gave me orders forthwith to 
reprint it as 1 would.’ The stars certainly smiled upon Lilly’s 
(Ichnt as almanac-maker, for, only two months after the appearance 
of his Merlinns, TiOndon was startled with what he calls ‘ super- 
natural biglits and apparitions,’ but which seem to liave been the 
Northern lights. Forthwith a pamphlet with a most obscure 
woodcut, ill which we may discover sometliing like three suns, 
and some very nondescript stars, came forth, i’ull of astrological 
jargon, hut pointing at some eventual success of the rarliamont 
fovi^es. What could be more opportune. Gainsborough wiis 
relieved ere July closed, while Marston Moor on the 3rd of 
September proved beyond all question that the very prince of 
astrologers was William IJlly. 

'riie high standing of MerUnus Anglicvs was now thoroughly 
established, and eagerly was it sought after for the eventful year 
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1G45. But the prophecies were vague enough; very ditferent 
from the predictions of the royalist almanacs, whicli promised the 
king a speedy triumph overall his enemies. Indeed tlie sanguine 
hopes entertained by Charles and his adherents up to the v(?ry eve of 
the battle of Naseby, seem almost as though intended to lure him 
on to liis overthrow. ‘ 1 am now full Iraught with expectations,’ 
he writes to the queen at the end of March ; * our army marches 
to-morrow to put an end to Fairfax’s exoclleiu^y,’ is his next 
despatch in April. In ]\lay: ‘thank God, my alfairs begin to 
smile upon me again;’ even on the Gib of Juno, only y/re«days 
before the triumphant victory of Naseby, lu.^ exults that ‘ without 
‘being too much sanguine, 1 may atlirm that siiue this rebellion 
my niiairs were never in so fair and hopeful a way !’ No wonder 
Captain George Wharton, in addition to the earlier prognostica- 
tions oi his Loi/al Almanac f set forth, on May 7, KilT), An /l.st7*o- 
logkal Jtichjincnt upon his Majesty s present 'march from Oxford, 
in which, after much jargon of ‘ 'J’aurus culminating, and dragon’s 
head n(?ar 'the cuspo ascending,’ lie bids the poor deluded king 
go forth, ‘for it is apparent* to every impartial judgment, that 
‘although his ^lajesty cannot be expected to bo secured irom 
‘every trivial disaster that niay befal Ins army, yet, the several 
‘junctions of tlio Houses duly considered and tMunpared, do 
‘ generally render liis ilajosty and bis wiiole army unexpectedly 
‘ victorious and successful, in all bis designes.’ Amt with wlmt 
lull assurance of lUitli did plumed cavalier and red*c(nitcd trooptn* 
inarcli out from vanquished Leicester to chastise th(3 rebels ^\ilo 
had dared to lay siege even to that especial Aula veyis, Oxford, 
when the king, and the king’s own astrologer, had both so un- 
falteringly assured them of victory. And how, after the pioud 
fight of Naseby, did the exulting rarliament army scofl’ at Captain 
George Wharton and his unlucky prediction, he w])o, like ‘ Zede- 
kiah the son of Clnmaanah,’ had hidden the dolnd(?d monarch 
‘go up to Kainotli Gilead and prosper,' tliat monarch wlio was 
now a fugitive none knew wliither. 

Meanwhile, even until within Uko days of the fight, Tally was 
silent; then he probably began his answer to Wliarton,but there 
is little doubt that news of the victory Jiad been received ere his 
Answer to an Astrological Jvdgnient went to press. 'J’liis lie 
dates June 12tb, and as it was doubtless widely circulated as soon 
as rumours of the victory reached London, we doubt not but Jijs 
credulous admirers firmly believed the date to be a true one, and 
that the wondrous prophet had received supernatural notice of 
the battle forty-eight hours before it had been gained. This little 
tract, of about four pages, is wilttcn with some Immour, ‘ J le is 
‘ none of liis Majesty’s friends tliat gave directions for this 
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‘ irijirdi,’ ho remarks, ^ as the sequel will tell you, ere you return 
‘ to your winter-quarters — if any be left you. ^ ‘Face al)Out, 

‘ ‘ ^^outlemen,* says one, ‘ for our honour,’ as you faced about at 
‘ Newbury, witli a ^^ood pair of lieels.* He is very sarcastic to/), 
u]>on the poor (Japtain, and more thaj) bints that his knowledge 
of the stars, and of arms, are equally worthless. 

From liencelbrward Tiilly was actually a person of political 
importance, and when three years after he published An Astrolo-- 
fjiral Prediction for the three co mi m/ Yearn, he dedicated it boldly 
to Mho right honourable the knights, (utizens, and burgesses of 
the House of Chnnmons,’ addressing them as ‘ Unwearied Sirs,’ 
and expressing the gratitude of the nation to them, in his open- 
ing remarks, he rather pndtily says, ‘ Some years since, Hod called 
‘ me from a hap])y conhunplative lif(^, sutliciently pleasing to my 
‘ quiet genius, b(‘ing content with an angle in my hand, a booke 
‘ in my slmiy, a llower in my garden;’ but his duty (!) directed 
him to liondoii, and he dared not resist. Lilly, liowcver, did not 
always continue in favour with the l*arliameiit. On one* occasion 
a passage in one of his almanacs was^ construed into a reilectioii 
upon tlie Commissioners of Excise, and he was brought before a 
committet^ of the House. The shrewd astroh^ger having several 
i’riends among t he uKunbors managed to csenpi5 punishment ; and 
it being well known that ho was friendly to the army h(j w’as 
‘ etirriod wltli a coach jind four horses’ to Windsor, where tbo 
lit‘:id-([narters then 'wei’e. Hero lie and ]5ooker were ‘ welcomed 
thither, and hoisted in a. garden where General Fairfax lodged.’ 
'They were tlaiii inlrodiieed to him, and the following curious col- 
loquy passed between them: — 

‘ The genoi’al, in eifect, said thus much. — ‘ That God had blessed the 
arm}' with ntany .signal victories, and yet their work was not tinished. 
He hojied God w'ould go along with them until His work was done. 
They sought not themselves, but the welfare and tranquillity of the 
good j)eoplc and whole nation? As for the art we studied, he hoped 
it was lawful and agreeable to God’s word : he understood it not ; but 
doubted not but we both feared God, and therefore had a good opinion 
of us both.’ 

‘ Unto his speech I presently made this rcpl3^ — ‘ ]\ry lord, I am glad 
to see you here at this time. Certainly, both the peo[)le of God, and 
all others of this nation, are very sensible of God’s mercy, love, and 
favour unto them in directing the Parliament to nominate and elect 
ymu general of their armies, a person so religious and so valiant .... 
Sir, as for ourselves, we trust in God, and as Christians believe in him. 
We do not study any art but what is lawful and consonant to the 
Seriptures, fathers, and antiquity, which w'o humbly desire you to 
believe.’ ’ 

‘Tlic Scriptures, fathers, and antiquity’ — glibly enough does the 
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cunning astrologer, wliosc youth was si)ent as serving-man »to old 
(jilbcrt White, of Fleet Market, enumerate these. Ihit liilly 
knew that assumption of superior knowledge was necessary to tlie 
almanac-maker, and therefore he would have holdly asserted liis 
knowledge of Chinese itself, if his plan had required it. They then 
took lejive, ‘ and went to visit Mr. Feters, the minister, who lodged 
in the castle.* He was reading a now pamphlet, ^ijilly, thou art 
‘ licrein,’ said he. ‘Are not you there also?’ I replied. ‘Yes, 

‘ that I am,’ quoth he,’ and forthwith, little heeding the abuse of 
pamphlotcors, they fell into ^conference, and much private dis- 
course.’ Alas ! little did the Parliament foresee the results of 
that eoach-and-foiir journey, and that feasting in the garden ; 
above all, that conference with Hugh Peters. From heuee- 
forwuird, the stars looked with but sinister aspect upon their deli- 
berations, and the ‘ most valiant and religious army’ became tluj 
object, of the most favourable astral inllnences. It seems astouish- 
ing to us, to perceive how^ important a ])art Lilly and Booker look 
in political affairs. During the siege of Coleliester, lliey were 
sent down oxjnvssly ‘ to e'ucourago the soldiers that the town 
w’ould very sliortly bo surrendered and while Charles still placed 
reliance on Cuptajn Wharton’s predictions — w’o w^onder lie did 
so after that terrible blunder of Naseby — lie certainly cast a 
longing eye towards the astrologer of the Roundheads. When 
meditating bis escape from Hampton Court, bo actually scui a 
Mrs. Wborwood to request a prediction. Lilly was not likely to 
rofuso any service that might bo w'cll paid ; perhaps, too, Ikj 
thought, like some otiiors, lliat there w’ould he less trouble iu 
allowing the king to slip quielly away, than in detaining him, so 
he ‘ erected a figure,’ and gave his judgment that the king might 
be safe if he went eastw^ard, J3ut ( -harlcs meanwhile had ileil to 
the west, and, as the reader knows, the result was liis re-capture 
and ultimate death. 

Not a hint of Lilly's double-dealing seems to have reached the 
Parliament; still they felt displeased wuth him, and no w^mder, 
for in his next almanac) he prophesied that ‘ the Parliament stood 
^ in a tottering condition, and that the commonalty and soldiery 
^ would join together against them a prediction correct enougli, 
but only too early by a year or tw'O. Again lie was summoned 
before ‘the honourable House,’ but having timely notice, the 
cunning knave 

‘ presently sent for Mr. Warren, the printer, an assured Cavalier, and 
obliterated what w'as most offensivo, put in other more signilicant 
words, and desired only to have six amended copies against next morn- 
ing, which very honestly he brought me. I told liim my design w^as 
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to clcijy tlie book found fault with, and own only the six books. I 
told him 1 doubted he would bo exaiiiiiied.’ ‘ Hang them,’ said he, 

‘ they are all rogues ; I’ll swear myself to the devil ere they shall havej 
an advantage against you, by niy oath.’ 

So tlici precious pair next day made their appearance, prepared 
to swear through thick and thin^ Lilly declaring that ‘ some 
malicious rrosbyterian’ had written the offending almanac, and 
laying the ' amended’ copies on the tal.)le, as (he only books he 
would own. The committee vrere much puzzled, — counterfeit 
almanacs were very common, and party rage ran so high, that 
.Lilly’s explanation did not seem so very improbable; so a long 
discussion ensued, curious enougli for the recognition of the 
vcspeclaljle standing — almost authorized standing — of the al- 
manac-maker. ‘ You do not know the services this man hath 
‘ done for the Parliament, or how many times in our greatest dis- 
‘ tresses he hath refreshed our languishing expectations/ iTrges a. 
Mr. Reynolds ; ‘ 1 assure you his writings have ki^pt \ip the 
‘ spirits both of the soldiery, the lionest people of this juition, and 
* many of us Parliament men,’ ^ I irt?siire you his name is lamous 
all over Europe/ said Mr. Strickland, the late minister at the 
Hague. ISotwithslanding the efforts of his^ friends, Lilly was 
ordered into custody of the Serjeant- at- Arms. J ust then, ‘ Oliver 
‘ Cromwell, Lieutenant-General of the army, having m'vor seen 
‘ me, caused mo to bo produced again, when he steadfastly behold 
^ me for a good space, and then 1 went with the messenger/ That 
steadfast look is a. very characteristic trait, and leads us to 
believe tluit, excepting some occasional exaggerations, Lilly’s 
autobiography is worthy of credit, ‘ That night, Oliver Cromwell 
‘ went to Mr. lievnolds. ^ What,’ said he, ‘ never a man to takt^ 

‘ I/illy’s cause in hand but yourself? none take his part but you ?’ 
No wonder I-Jlly soon after perceived that the stars looked with 
no common favour on the la eiitcuaut- general. 

As the Parliament foiitid they could no longer depend upon 
McrlimisA nglicus as heretofore, Yiiicent Wing seems to liave tried 
to occupy Lilly’s place. His almanac, therefore, became full of lau- 
dations of the Parliament and Fresh yterianisin, interspersed with 
very bitter predi(;tioas against the sectaries ; \s\uh MerUtias saw*^ 
more wondrous things than over in store for our ‘ most valiant 
and self-denying army/ Meanwhile, Captain Wharlon, un- 
deteiTod by repeated failures, still prophesied the restoration of 
Church and King, (‘omforting himself under liis disappointments 
by consigning Parliament and army most liearlily to the tendm* 
mercies of that personage >vhoso aid was so frccpicntly invoked by 
the Cavaliers. Jiiit the star of Charles ascendant had set, never 
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to rise ag^lin, and tlie army was triumplnmt over King ami Par- 
liament. Great is the exultation of Mcrlinm thereat. Jii respect 
to the events of 1010, liilly is singularly guarded ; but, for 10/30, 
lie speaks out, and actually stumbles upon some prophecies which 
afe very near the truth. Thus, for Juno, ‘the Scot is now elc- 

* vated, and seems to swell \yth very uncertain assurances of aid 
^from various parts to annoy us.’ This is a curious prediction, 
when we remember that, on the IGth, Charles IJ. landed in Scot- 
land. For July, the prediction is, ‘ tho Scot hath a mind to he 
troublesome ; come not among us, Jocky and doubtless^ often 
was this defiance repeated by the Parliament soldiers, Avhen, at 
the close of that very month, they crossed the Tweed. The pre- 
diction for August is more curious still. ‘ liCl tho attempt he 
^ made against us by Soot or devil, wc shall keep our own, and 
‘ have victory over all invaders.’ Wo have been told that, ‘ on 

* the day of one of their fights in Scotland, a soldier stood, with 
‘ Anfjlicns in his hand, and, as the several troops passed by him, 

* cried, ‘Lo ! hear wdiut Lilly saith ; you arc in this month pro- 
^mised victory ; tight it on{, brave boys;' and then he read lliat 
^ month s prediction.’ It was doubtless the one just quoted ; and 
although August had just passed — only by three' days — lliat con- 
fident prophecy oP complete victory was well lilted to nerve the 
arm of tho Parliament soldier at Ihe gallant figlit of Liinhar. 

Not so successful in his predictions wmis Lilly, iho following 
year, — the stars gave him no 23rosage of that ^ crowning mercy’- — 
the battle of Worcester. For Januaiy, 10r'2,li(j, howcviu*, makes 
an allusion that proves be ^vas well m.-fpiaintcd with state alfairs. 
^High mountains arc nowr in strong travail, nascctur tandem a 
new representative.’ Now", it w"as just about this time that Crom- 
well held that conference with Whitelock, in which he urged the 
expediency of the supreme power being placed in the hands of 
one person. Wc liave little doubt, therefore, that the prcdietiori 
was thrown out as a feeler. In Lilly’s i;?ubsequent almanacs, there 
is little w’orth notice. We find him, however, still keeping 
exclusively to predictions of public aft’airs, leaving V^incent Wing 
to foretell that, * about this time several mutations w ill liappeii 
‘ to all sorts of people ; also, about the middle of this monlli, ex- 
*pect pains in the teeth and Neve and Wodelumse to provide, 
as usual, tables of tlio wliolesomes and unwliolesomes. Put that, 
during the Protectorate, he followed very successfully the profes- 
sion of an intelligencer, thei’e is little doubt ; although, in his 
autobiography, he represents himself as merely ‘ giving judg- 
ment on stolen goods,* and such like ; but could wo discover 
Secretary Thurloe s private memoranda, among that crowd of in- 
telligencers who brought to the great ruler of England news of 
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wluitever took place in the remotest parts of Europe, the name of 
the wily astrologer ‘ of Corner- house, over against >Sti’and Bridge,* 
\vould surely be found. 

.But that great ruler died, nor did the stars give any sign ; and his 
son succeeded to an uiichallcjiged rule, so all the almanac-mahcrs 
for tlic year 1(359 prophesied that the son would he lieir to the 
father’s proud fortune, and follow out his father s great plans. 
Alas ! the events of 1 (35i) told a very dilferent story, and the astro- 
logers were all confounded, l^oor Lilly was compelled to apolo- 
gize in his Merlimis for ICGO, remarking, that ‘the many tiini- 
‘ irigs and windings, and frequent sudden alterations, -revolutions, 
‘and changes in the government in 1(359, what man or angel 
‘ could predict ?’ Ho lie assures his readers that ‘ it was the only 
‘ htind and finger of God ; the actions themselves so miraculous, 

‘ so unexpected, that they were not in any ways to he found out 
‘ by the sharpest rules of astrology.* Then, Hinging a^ide all 
]>retence to astral knowledge, he very truly says, ‘ the reason , 
‘ of our so inconsiderate failings, monthly, concerning Richard, the 
‘ hdo Brotector, was, that seeing yie unanimity of tlie nations, 

‘ and that he was courted by all, or most of tlie English allies,’ 
ho really followed out his own judgment in foretelling the con- 
tinininee of the rrotectorate. ‘Wo write this year in great per- 
plexity of spirit,’ is ( he conclusion of the preface, which boars the 
date of Jsov. 8lh, 1(359. His prognostications, however, unlike 
those in the McrViuus for 1059, sometimes oiler guesses very near 
the trutli. Thus, in his prediction for April, lie remarks, it will 
hegin ‘ with fair pretensions, sugared words, and promises while 
in May, ‘the commonalty seem somcwliat satistied with an 
c^poetation of better days ; they rejoice and hope well.’ And re- 
joice they did — though most unwisely, outlie 29th of that month. 
Ilut strange as it may appear, after the many prinifs furnished by 
himself of his very unscrupulous character, Lilly was at this 
crisis no time-server. Few almanac-makers would liave Avritten 
thus at the close of 1(359. ‘lIo>v much the death of one grand 
‘ statesman may ho of coiiccniment, let the world take noiioc by 
‘ the death of that superlative person, Oliver, late Lord Pro- 
‘ tector, whose death fimazed and confounded all the consulta- 
‘ tions of Europe, especially Franco and Spain. But Oliver is 
‘ dead ; and though many may tyrannize over his dead body, 

‘ yet, wdiilst alive, the greatest prattler that now lives durst not, 

‘ unless in private, breathe forth his name w-ith reproach. It’s no 
‘ less than the doggish index of a depraved mind in any man, to 
‘ rob tlie dead of that honour which was due unto them when 
‘ living.’ Honour to William Lilly for this unbought tribute 
to the memory of the greatest ruler England ever saw, at a time 
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when South, Drydcn, anti Waller were eager to vilify liim they 
had but just before offered incense to: let it be remembered as 
one of the redeeming traits in Lilly’s character, that lie alone, in 
the year I COO, dared to vindicate the fame of the great Protector. 

With the Restoration, the history of the political almanac ends, 
and here wc must conclude. Booker died soon after ; Vincent 
Wing was forced to content himself witli prophecies of murrain 
among the cattle, and tootliache among his readers ; wdiile (hip- 
tain Wharton, notwithstanding the violent outbursts of loyalty 
of luH Calendarium Ecelesiasticum of lOdO, lived to exporicnco 
and deplore the usual gratitude of the Stuarts. lally, having 
received a pardon, took to physic, as well as astrology, still pub- 
lishing his Merlimis Anglieus, hut keeping far aloof from political 
matters. At length, in 1 1)81, he died, in a good old age, and was 
buried in Walton church by his friend and admirer, credulous 
Llias Ashmole, wlio placed over his remains ‘ a fair black marble 
stone,’ w’hich ho tells us with laudable minuteness, cost (.‘xacily 
' six pounds, four shillings and sixpence.’ 


Aut. tv . — (1.) JPasciculi Zlzaniorum j\£arjis(ri J^oluinnis W^clif cum 
Tritico : ascribed to Thomas E^etler of PValdcn, Provincial of the 
Carmelite OnTcr in 'England, and Confessor to King licnrg V. 
Edited by the Rev. Waltkh WvvnmxoTOX Suirlky, M.A., Tutor 
and late Fellow of Wadham College. (Oxford. 8vo. Longmans. 

(2.) The Quarterly lieview, No. 207. July, l85S. 

(3.) Diatribe in Johannis Wieliffi Meformationis Prodronii Vitam, 
ingeniam, Scripta. Auctorc S. A. J. de Reuveh Grokiomax, 
Tlieol. Doct. Trajecti ad Rhenum apud Rob. Natan, mdcccxxxvii. 

(4.) Die theologische Doctrin Johann Wycliffe*8. Kach d-en Quelliin 
dargestellt und Mritisch heleuchlet. Von Dr. Ernst Anton 
Lewald, Kirclienrath und Professor dcr Theologie zu Heidelberg. 
(‘ The Theological Doctrine of John Wyclilfe, exhibited from the 
Original Sources, and critically illustrated. By Dr. E. A. 
Lewald.) In the Quarterly Journal of Historical Theology 
(Zeitschrift fiir die Ilistorische Theologie*) ; Parts 2 and 4 for 
184G, and Part 4 for 1847. 

(5.) JVielif und die Lollarden. Kin Deitrag zur Kirchengcschichie 
Englands in den letzten 150 Jahren ver der lieformaiion. Von 
Gottiiajid Victor Lechler, Dr. Phil. Diakonus in Waibliiigen 
hei Stuttgart. (‘ Wiclif and the Lollards. A Contribution to tlic 
Church Ilistory of England during the last 150 years before the 
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Historical Theology^ Parts :3 aiul 4 fur 1853/ and Part 2 for 1854. 
(G.) Johann Wycliffe nnd seine Bedcutung fur die JRefonnalion. 
Von OscAfi Jaeger, Phil. Dr. (iekronte Preisschrift. ('John 
Wycliffe and his Iinportanco with respect to the Ueformation. * By 
pr. O. Jaeger. A Prize Work^’) Halle. 1844. 

(7.) Geschi elite dev Kirchen R( formation in Gross Briltanien. Xow 
Dr. (Hioini Werkh, Professor und Seliul-Direktor in Heidelbers^. 
None Ausgabo. (‘llistory of tJie Reformation of the Church in 
Great Britain. By Dr. G. Weber, Professor and School- Direct or 
at Heidelberg.’) 

(S.) Grrson, Wiclefus, Jfussus inter sc et cum Beformalorifms com^- 
parati. Auctore J. C. A. Wjxkelmanx. Cominentatio in Certa- 
minc Litorario Civlnm Acadeinue (leorgiic Augustaj ex sontentia 
Kev. Tlieol. Ord. die iv. mens. Jnn. 1850. l^raemio llegio ornata. 
(‘ Gersoii, Wiclif, and Haiss, compared with One Another and with 
tlic Pefurincrs. University Prize Essay. By J.C.A.VfiNKEL- 
'MANN.’) Gottingen. 1857. 

(0.) Widif (ds Vorlaufer der Ueformation. Antritts^ Vorlesitng 
geludtvn zii Lripzig, den 0 Julij 1^58. Von CT. V. Lkciiler, dor 
Phil. u. Theol. Dr., Siijunint. u. Ordent. Prof, der Thcologie. 

W i el il’, considered as a Eorerunner of the lleforination. An In- 
augural Discourse delivered at Leipzig, July 9,1858. By Prof. 
G. V. Li'.(Uj m:r.’) Leij)zig: 185S. 

(10.) Die Vormformatoren dcs vierzehnlen und funfzelrnien Jahrhun- 
d(jrt.<t, Frstc Tlatfte : Johannes von Wgdife, Von pRiEnurcir 
IhhnuNGER. (‘ Tlio Eorcnuiners of the lieformatioii in the 
Pourtcentli and Fifteenth Centuries.’ First Part.) 

(11.) The Character and Blacc of IFicJcTiffc as a Jieformer. By 
Herbert Cowell, of Wadham College. d. and G. Parker. 
Oxford. 

The volume placed first in the list of works at the head of this 
article, is one of a series in course of publication under the sanc- 
tion of the Lords Commissioners of Jier Majesty’s Treasury, at 
the suggestion of the Master of the Bolls. Tlie works thus 
published are to consist of ‘ materials for the liistory of this 
' country from the invasion bys* the Homans to the reign of 
‘Henry VIII.’ Hitherto the publication of documents reltatiiig 
to English, history under tlie direction of our government has 
gone on so slowly as to e.xhaust the patience of the student, and 
to b(; far from satislactory to the public. And wdieii sucli works 
liavc made their appearance, it has generally been in forms so 
I'ostly as to place them beyond the reach of the great majority of 
the persons likely to make the best use of them, by rendering it 
necessary that they should be consulted, for the most part, only in 
large public libraries. The Master of the Rolls has avoided these 
errors. By the employment of a sufficient number of competent 
NO. LVI. n B 
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uilitori:<, ho hopes to send forth iis many as t^Yelvc volumes, in a 
year. It is a part (tf bis plan also that tliese volumes shall he 
published at' a price which may allow of their finding a place in 
the libraries of scholars who do not often purchase very expen- 
sive works. Mr. Shirley’s volume extends to more tlian six. 
hundred handsomely printed royal octavo pages, it is strongly and 
even elegantly bound, and may bo pnrehnsod for Ss. Ih/. 

Wo scarcely need say, tliflt in this matter the blaster of the 
Eolls, and tlie I^ords of tlio 'rreasury, are doing a good w'ork. 
Our only fear is lest this change from the delays of the past, as 
regards the rate of publication, to the speed of the present, should 
be found greater than will consist with due cave and accuracy. 
Ill Mr. Shii’ley’s voluiue there are not a few signs of haste which 
we shall have occasion to notice, and which may sufiicc to sliow 
the ground of our apprehension in this ])arlicular. 

The manuscript volume from which Mr. Sliirloy has made liis 
selections has been long known to scholars, and lias already 
served the* purposes of history to a large (?xtmit. Thongh de- 
scribed as IVgcUpYs Tares, it consists in only a small degree of,, 
papers by Wyclitfe, and only partially of papers relating to liiin. 
.But it show's largely what the opponents of W^yelitle thought of 
him, and of his real or supposed disciples — the T.oilards. ’Die 
first hundred pages in this volume are oceujdi d by a Oannelite 
friar named Cunningham, wilh arguments diiccted against certain 
metaphysical and scliolastic speimlatiuns aftiilmted to Wyclille. 
Somothing more than nnoilier hnndn*d pages are assigned to two 
monks, named Tyssington and M’intevtou, v/lu^ wnote in reply to 
Wyclifie’s Confession, on the Knehnrist, In wliiit remains, tli(‘r(‘ 
is about a hundred pages which may be said t(; concorn Wyclitfe 
directly. About half this space is lilltHl with JiaptTS ftofll Dk' 
pen of Wyelific. Eut these papers have all been printeil, entirely 
or in their suhstance, before, with llio exception of the one in 
which the lleformer replies to t’liiiiiihghaui. ’.i'lie fifty page's 
remaining, consist of documents whieli are well known, and which 
might have been seen in extens^, or in their substance, by turn- 
ing to the printed pages of sucli writers as Walsingham, Foxe, 
and Collier, before they made their appearance in the Appendix 
to liGwis s Life of Wuiif 

. The merit of AFr. Shirley accordingly is not llio merit of a 
discoverer. But he has done good service in editing this volume. 
Ho has given ns documents together whicJi are not so found 
elsewhere; and he lias given one or i\\o of them for the first time 
in completeness, and carefully collated, so tliat, as far as thosci 
papers arc conccnied, we need not depend any longer on ex- 
tracts, abridgments, or second-Jiand information. It should be 
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added that the jumpers by Cnnninghan), Tyssington, and Winter- 
ton, though well known to bo existing in manuscript, have not 
been printed before, and the question natiirall}* comes as to 
tlie value that should bo attached to these two hundred pages of 
new material. It must be at once obvious that wo are iiof at 
liberty to judge of the opinions the Heformer from such pole- 
mical representations of them. Ho often complains of being 
grossly misunderstood and misrepresented by his assailants. The 
historical worth of such documents accordingly is limited — we 
may .say very limited, '.rhey have their uscis, but there arc points 
on which they may require to be used with great caution. Taken 
alone, their authority must he small. But it is otherwise with 
Wycliffe's reply to Cunningham. In this defence of hiinself 
A\"ye*liHo‘ states bis own case, as be does in bis CouUsfiion on the 
Knrharint. I’liis reply is the only contribution in tins collection 
from tlie pen of Wyclillb that jMr. Sbirley lias boon the Tiirsi to 
print; and unfortunately the disputation throughout this paper' 
is of ji sort to he little interesting to modcrii rcMiders, affording 
small help in respect to what we nfiost wish to know concerning 
its author. Cunningham’s papers arc, as we have said, wholly 
mctapljysical and scholastic, and such is tjic character erf Wy- 
clitte’s reply. In the dispute as here ])rcseuted there is Jiothing 
to pro]uii*o us for what was to follow, t’or anything that is here 
said, VVycliife iniglit have lived and died no more a reformer than 
Bradwardiiie or Duns Scotus. It is of course no fault of 
!Mr. Shirley’s if these documents do next to nothing tow'ards 
enlarging or correcting the views of well-informed men con- 
cerning the life or the doctrine of our great Reformer. Such, at 
all events, is the fact. After a careful examination of this 
volume, we iilld oursedves at the saiue point on this subject. We 
may feel oiir footing a little more lirmly, hut our footing is 
where it was. 

What we have said in favour of this volume relates exclusively 
to the papers whicli Mr. Shirley lias edited. The sketch of the Life 
and 'rimes of the Reformer which precedes the documents is another 
ajlair. We should have been glad if \ve could have spoken as 
favourably of this part of Mr. Shirley’s hdbours as of what follows. 
But this we cannot do. Nothing can bo imagined in worse taste 
— more misiiitablc or unjust — than that works of this nature 
should be used to give expression, and factitious influence, to 
personal prejudices and party feeling. 'These publications are 
issued at the cost of the nation. They are meant to serve the 
interest of the nation. F uture generations are expected to read 
tliem and study them, and they will so do. If used to give vent 
to t he sj)leen of sects or coteries, either political or religious, the 
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dignity of tlicir Inio position is sacrificed. The ajutioinil feeling 
is lost — a sectional feeling comes into its place; and the assailant 
secures a position for his attack, which cannot bo ceded to any 
rejoinder, however reasonable or just. 'J'o an honourable mind, 
the last consideration alone should be enough to preclude all 
controversial matter, as far as possible, from such publications. 
The editors of tlie works publislicd of late years from our national 
archives, and we may mention esi)e(‘ially the learned editors of 
Wycliilc’s llihlc, have been rcligiouslv observant of these conside- 
rations, and have not disgraced themselves or their country 
wJienso employed by sinking the Englishman in the bigot. The 
Master of the Rolls and the iiords of the T’reasury seem to havci 
been alike aware that the inanilestation of any such feeling by 
the editors to be em])loyed by them would be most unsecmlY, and 
no doubt flattered thciiiselves that they had guarded elleetually 
agiiinst'it. The judgment of the Master of tlie Hulls was— 

^That each chronicle or documtait to be ('dited should bo treated in 
the same wa^’' as if the editor were engaged on an Bdifio Frincepa ; 
and for this pinpose the most correct text shoidd be formed from an 
accurate collation of the best !MSS. 

‘ To render the work more generally useful, the Master of t!ie Rolls 
suggested that the editor should give an aecount of the MSS. em- 
ployed by liim, of their ago and their peeuliariti(\s ; that he shotdd 
add to the work a bih.d* account of the life and time.s of the author, 
and any remarks neccssan/ (a explain the clironulogi/ : baf iiu olher 
note or comment icas to be allowed, except what mhjht be nccvanarif to 
cslablwh the correct ncssf of the text. 

The Lords of the Treasury 

— ‘ expressed their approbation of the proposal tliat each chroniele 
and historical doeument should be edited in such a manner a.s to pre- 
sent with all possible eorreetiicss the text of each writer, derived from 
a collation of the best MSS., and that no notes shoidd be added, except 
such as were lllusfraficc of the various readings. They suggested, 
however, that the preface to each work should contain, in addition to 
the particulars proposed by the Master of the Rolls, a biographi(?al 
account of the author, as lav as authentic materials existed for that 
purpose, and an estimate of hi.s historical credibility and value.’ 

Of course, if so much care was taken to secure that the text 
should not be used as an occasion on which to hang things irre- 
levant, unnecessary, or controversial, tho same principle would 
apply to anything in tho shape of a memoir to precede it. In- 
deed, Mr. Shirley himself scorns to Jmvc been in a measure awaro 
of the propriety of this course, inasmuch as in one instance lio 
c.vowedly passes by a topic which lay in his path, on the ground 
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tliair ‘ it would involve a controversy, wliicli in tliesc pages would 
be misplaced.’ — Introduction,’ lx.) llad llr. Shirley been duly 
mindful of this principle, he would have felt that in his sketch 
of the Life of AVyclilfe it became him to toll his own story a»s he 
best could, and not to go out of his way to place himself, and 
that by the help of 'sneers and nfisreprosontations, in an attitude 
of antagonism to men who have travelled the same ground before 
him. Of course it is open to Mr. Shirley to indulge in this kind 
of autliorsliip to any extent that may be agreeable to him, on 
bis v»wn responsibility ; but it is not open to him to write in tliis 
manner in publications of the description to wliich his name is 
in this instance attachtul. 

Ml'. Sbirhjy begins his narrative in the Niebuhr manner, by 
doubting what most peojile have beli(wed. There is a fashion iii^ 
><n( lj filings, lu much hoslde. In the case «>f Air. Shirley this 
sceptical tendency follows naturally Irom his prononcss to doprc-^ 
eiate t!ie lahours of liis jiredeccssors. Nearly every tbiug he touches 
i> someliow found to be a matter on which the right thing has 
not hei'u doin'. Jlallam, Sismoinfi, Thierry, (luizot, and othei*s, 
have done their best to make themselves familiar with the mind 
of tin* Middle Age, But after all, the literary history of that 
age, it s{‘ems, has yet to he wTilten. Of all the periods in Eng- 
lish liistory hetbre the accession of Henry VI IJ., perhaps the 
age of hldward III. is llie most interesting to .Englishmen, and 
the best understood by them. ])ut even that history, we are 
as.surod, is an untold tale. Aluch has hecu done of late years to 
assist iinj Hirers in the study of the scholastic philosophy. But 
acian’diiig io Air. Shirley, the historian of the scholastic philo- 
sophy is still to come. Nothing is easier than to write in this 
manner. .11 is to lake very higli ground at very little c(»st. .For many 
])ersons are thus led to think, with one of Mr. Shirley’s friendly 
erilies, that the man, in such cases, ‘ who most keenly feels the 
want, is in all probability the best (pialijied to supply it.’^ 
We do not mean to say that Mr. Shirley may not be the man 
t(» gjvo us the literary history of the Middle Age, the history 
of the reign of Edward HI., or the account of the old 
sclioolman philosophy, wdiich the w’orhl .still wants. Wc only 
venturt? to say that it is not often safe to cede reputation on the 
supposifioQ of what a man may do. AVhat has lie done f We 
should further observe that Mr. Sliirley, in several instances, 
expresses sui*prise that the biographers of Wyeliilc should not 
liave seen i^ertaiii things which he points out as overlooked, 
tlunigh noteworthy, while in fact those things have been seen by 
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others before, quite as clearly as by Air. Sliirley now, and it is 
not the fault of Wycliffe's biographers if they are not well known. 
But more of this presently. 

While such is the general tone of Mr. Shirley’s writing about 
Wyclifte and his times, it will not be supposed that so severe a 
censor has allowed the professed biographers of the Kefuniier to 
go free. Mr. liOwis, the first in this sfU’ics, is much favoured ; 
hut even his work, according to Air. Siiirley, does no credit to 
the University press, and as a literary perforniaiuje it is pro- 
nounced ' very poor.’ It is saved, apparently, on the ground of 
the documents which nuikc up its ajipeiidix. But the lahours of 
Dr. Vaughan in this held seem to be very uinveleoine. it is clear 
that Air. Shirley w’ould extrude that gentleman from this ground 
altogether — were it possible. There are two notes in All*. Sliir- 
ley’s * Introduction' (pp. xvi., xxxiv.) in w]ji(.‘h references are 
made to J)r. A’^aughan, concerning which ^Ye have a word lo say. 
’In the first of these notes — and w*e speak advisedly — Air. Shirley 
assorts as tniCy w'hat he could not know to be true, and wlial is 
untrue. In reply to the scediid note, it is sutlieieiit to say tliat 
Dr. A'aughan is not in * complete ignorance' of the Oxford MS., 
I)e Veritate SeripturfC, the note to wliicli Air. Shirley himself 
refers being proof to the contrary ; and that lie lias not atlected a 
knowledge of that AIS. wliicli he does not possess, Ijiit has taken 
care in tliat same note to guard his readers against inisiake on 
that point. In the language of these two no(,es Air. Shirley lias 
(joriveyed three ideas in reference to T>r. \’aughaii, all ihri e of 
which are false, all three of which are meant U> bo damaging — as 
damaging as possible. Wlmt is mor(‘., to do the amiable in this 
manner Air. Shirley lias gone (piite out of his way. There' was 
no more need that what is said slionld Inive been said at all, than 
that it should have been said witli a sneer. 7'Iie notes are such 
as we do not expect from a scholar — th(‘ro is insiill in tliem both. 
But such, it seems, is the taste of the *' tutor of Wadiiam' in things 
of this nature t 

After this it is hardly surprising that Air. Shirley should speak 
of Mr. Jjewis’s book, ‘ very poor though it lie, as being still our 
best Life of Wyelille ; and of Air. Baber’s catalogue of the Ke- 

* Johnde Wifclifff, 1),D. A Monograiih. Pp. 53^3, 537. 
t Dr. Todtl, the librarian of Trinity Cj»l!cgc, Dublin, cxpi*essinf^ his regret that 
so little is known of the work by Wycliffe inti tied he Vfrltate Scripiurop, thus 
describes the copy of it in that collection. * This ignorance, 1 must candidly con- 
fess, it is not in my power to remove ; for although the volume which is the sub- 
ject of it, is now actually open bjfore mo, yet it is written in a hand so fearfully 
abbreviated, that it would deter a more skilful diplomatist than myself from attempt- 
ing its ])oruHal, unless he had much more time for the task than I can comnian<l. 

. . . . J liad iiitendod quoting the whole of the summary of one or two chapters, 
in order to give the reader some idea of the work, but I find some words so abhre- 
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fovii^ers works, as keiiig still our Lost guide on tliat subject. 
These assertions are the expressions of mere opinion, and are 
worthy of notice simply from the amomii of prejudice which they 
betray — prejudice whicli would be merely ridiculous but for tho 
graver clement which underlies it. 

But since comparisons arc to he made, let them bo made. For 
reasons whicdi will be understood by some of our readers, J)r. 
Vaughan’s Monograph has never been reviewed in tliesc pages, 
and his labours generally in relation to tliis subject have been 
lefk so far as tlie British Quarterly Iicrh:w is concerned, to the 
independent estimation of the public. If wc now xindcilakc to 
sliow' what the stat<) of oiir literature really was in regard to 

viatoil as to require more time than T can at pi*esent conveniently spare for 
deciphering them.’ — JSrittRli Mtujir.iuej June, 183s. J >r. A'auglian has spoken ot 
tlie Oxfonl copy of tliis work, wliicii in these respects is the counterpart of that in* 
Dublin, as dilliculi to dccypher, and almost unreadable, and this ha.s e.#j>osed him 
to lumtlier sneer from Mr. Sliirley. (‘ liitioduetion’ xxxiv.) Dr. Todd further say.s of 
tho MS. in Dublin , — * It Is not a complete work in itself, as has hitherto been sup- 
poseil, but a jiart, aiul as I would say, about a third part of a»great system of 
scholastic divinity, written in all the b.^i-harit}^ of language, and witli all tlio 
formitlahle array of distinctions and divisions which arc now regarded as the oppro- 
brium of the schoolmen.’ Dr. James, tlic librarian of the Doflleiaii in the time of 
Jan)f!s 1., piihlislied a small work intitled An AjtolorjIeJ^or Johii Wiiilfft'. in wdiicli 
he printed passages from the !MS, Lk Vo'itaie Script aru'f and he left in MS. in tlie 
same library eon side rablo extracts from that W'ork, extending to nearly a. 
hundred small quarto pages, made with his own hand. Dr, Vaughan con- 
fesses {Monofjraph^ p, 537) in common with 3!)r. To«ld, to his ditliculty in 
attempting to read this w’ork, and ,slate.4 disUneUy that hi,si acquaintance with it 
does not extend beyond :i< general inspection of it, and an endeavour to trjyi'icribe 
and translate certain parts of it. Jle spoke of it, as he says, more from Dr. 
Jaim.'.s’s cxlraets than from liis ow’ii examination ; and if he spoke of it rpiite as 
favourably a.s tho.se extracts wuuhl warrant, it was in the hope that before now 
some schoLar, with the position and leisure requisite to such an undertaking, might 
liavo been disposed to do soiiictliing towards making it better known. The man 
w'ho should pretend to have read everything it is ilosirahle to read in relation to 
AVyclille, w'itlumt having given no .small part of a life to it, wonld only betray his 
insincerity or his weakness. Mr, Siiirley is a resident in Oxford, and luis been 
largely aided in his labours by tlie learned sub-librarian of the J3odleian, the 
Ilev, K. O. Cox, a gentleman, it seems, to whom ho is indebted for ‘w^hatever 
knowledge ho possesses of medimval luamiscripts.’ In such circurnstancos 5fr. 
»S!iirley oiiglit to be able to give a good ;iccouiit of the contents of the Dc Ycriiatc 
Scripfurw — and it wamld be something to be the 6rst man that has s(ftone. It 
is strange that Di‘. Vaughan should be described as affecting to have rea<l a work 
which he is accused of describing as ‘uni-eadablc !’ Truth is consistent. Mr. 
Lewis describes the j\IS. in Oxford as beginning with the words paruuiper 

ducutcrc crrorcs" (p. IDO :) but these words do not occur .at the beginning of the, 
Oxford MS., nor do they occur as initial w-ords in any subsequent part of the work. 

Mr. Shirley is careful to refer his readers to .Dr. Todd’s attacks on Dr. Vaughan ; 
why is he silent about the reply to those att-rnks ! He knew of both, and surely it 
would be as easy for the student to turn to the £(icciic RtvictCf (January, 1843,) 
as to the defunct i?nV«Vi3/a^rt:fnc. One of Dr. Todd’s assertions was, that ‘all’ the 
AVyclifte MSS. in Dublin bad their place in a printed catalogue before Dr. Vaughan 
called attention to them. On examination it was found that the ‘all’ in this 
case consistetl of t ipht out of sixty ! So recklessly can some learned gentlemen 
write when their object is to dajinigo Dr. Vaughan. 
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WyclifFo when Dr. Yauglian took up the subject, and his 
contribution to it has been, it will, wo trust, be seen that this is a 
course to whieli we have been constrained. We have not chosen it. 

Every student of English history will he aware that even before 
the decease of Wyclitle, the political feeling, and the state of 
political parties in this counti;y, which had been for a time so 
lavourable to the purposes of the lb forimn’, were greatly changed. 
One effect of this coming change we see in his retirement from 
Oxford to his rectory at I iUtterwortlj ; and he there empl()y(‘d 
himself in preaching, in translating the Bible into English, in 
multiplying his English tracts and treatis('s, and in encouraging 
the labours of the itinerant preachers — such as Purvey and Ash- 
ton — often luentioncd by him under the name of ‘ poor pri(‘sl.s/ 
If his voice was no longer to be heard in Oxford, he knew how 
Jo make himself felt more than ever among the pcoph;, from one 
end of the country to tlie other. From this tiiiie it was among 
the people, and for the most part among the humbler (rlasses of 
them, that his doctrines were to vegetate. On the accession of 
the house of Jiancaster, the hiix-iivhy regained much of its power. 
The men at the bead of the state were not men disposed towards 
innovation in religious matters. liCarning, rcdigi(/n, morals, social 
liberty, all contiinied to deteriorate, until the turbulent interval 
extending from the r(‘ign of Henry IV. to tliat of H<‘nrv VIII. 
bad passed away. I’ho peasant and the ycjoman, the bnrglior and 
the merchant, retained some memory oi’ Wyeditfe, and sccrchal 
and read his bo(.>ks. .I3ul when the Ibdoniiation came, it was a. 
reformation springing from new eircnmstaniM's and juw passions, 
and was founded on principles widely dill'erent from tliose whi(*li 
Wyeliffe had promulgated. Elic bleeding remnant of bis followers 
which still survived, did much to helj) forward that change, but 
the reforming statesmen wlio nourished under the Tiidors had no 
motive that could dispose them to recall tlio name of Wvclilfe — 
rather the contrary. The first protest against Bomanism was 
soon followed by the struggle hetwecji the high churcli Anglicans 
and the ri tans, whicli issued at length in the memorable strifi^ 
between Parliamentarians and Iloyalists. In none of these 
changes, nor in those which followed on tlio Restoration, was 
there anything to make the contending parties at all curious 
about the opinions of Wycliife. Enough was known to make all 
parties aware that ho was not with any of them inoro tlian in 
part ; and in those times of strong party deniarcations, this cir- 
cnirnstance alone Avas enough to lend to what Jjappened. Ko 
parly couUl use the name of Wyeliffe as a watchword, and ac- 
cordingly, as by tacit consent, all were prepared to ])ass him by. 

Huch lias been the fate of Wveliffe’s memorv in our history. 
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Nevt‘nli(.'l(?ss, if somo of our modern Germnn liistorinns are to be 
credited, JIuss jiiid deroine were little more than echoes of 
AVycliile, and if so, then JiUther and Melancthon may bo claimed 
as liis cliildren, liowever insensible tliey may tliemsolvcs have 
be(m to the fact of such a gonealof^y. 

Hut the lleforniaiion, and os]#e(*ially the dissolution of the 
monasteries, throw a large quantity of manuscripts abroad. 
.Bishop Bale, Aridibishop jhirher, and Archbishop Usshor, are 
eiditlcd to spc(*ial commendation for the care wiili wliich they 
l)ossi3ssed themselves of sm-h treasures, and deposited them where 
llioy miglit be of service in time to come. Foxo the maj*tyrolo- 
gist made use of tlui manuscripts ivdating to AVycliile which 
Halo had collectf'd, especially of the (;ollet*lion of papers from 
which the pio(!es in Mr. Shirley’s volume are selected. But the 
most valuahh; collection of manuscript works written by AVvclifl’e * 
hims<‘li', were those collected hy Archbishop Parker, and dS])ositcd 
in (’orpiis (dirisli College, Cambridge; and those collected by’ 
Archhi'^hoj) L'ssImu*, and deposited after his decease in the library 
ot 'rrinity (V}ll('g(‘, Dublin. Dowrt to the beginning of the last 
century, howitver, liot a vestige of use Inul been made of the 
Barker manuseripts at ( ■amhriclge, and ovcm then the use made 
of them hy Air. Lewis was much less thorough than miglit have 
h(^en expecti'd, as will he ])resently sliown. While in regard to 
the IJssher maiiiisrapts in JJublin, though among the im)bt 
valuable- tliat have been pv<’S(‘rvod to us, tln.'V ^vore not known, for 
tin? greater part, as being in existence, until Dr. A'aiighan called 
public attention to tlieni. 

It is this long neglect of evt'ryihing redating to Wyclitfe in 
England, though himself so great an Englishman, that has mad(? 
it so ditlicnll in these later times to gratify the curiosity of a 
wiser pul)li<i hy furnishing trustworthy information concerning 
•iiiiii. As a nation we nmy well Imnciit that the place of the 
great Heformer in our history should be so much a place a])art and 
alone, and tliat what we now know’ of him, or can hope to kiiow, 
falls HO much below what we wisli to know. Hut we have our- 
selves to thank for this state of things. AVc owe it to those 
narrow' bigotries which have been so rife among us from the days 
of Wyoliil'e to our own. 

Hut what is our present knowledge with regard to the writings 
of this extraordinary man ? Afr. Sliirlcy says that the introduc- 
tion to Mr. Paher's reprint of w'hat was supposed to he AVyeliffe’s 
New' 'restainent ' contains the best catalogue yet given of 
Wyclilfe’s works’ (r);U)). A few’ sentences on tins point will 
sutlic(‘ to test Mr. Shirley s claims to caution and accuracy on 
nuitters (d’lhis nature. 
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The earliest attempt to furnish a list of tlie liefonners writings 
was made by Bishop Bale, in his lUnstruini Mnjoris Brifnnnuc 
Scri2)tonm Sumnuiriiini, printed i a lots. The catalogue there 
given includes one liundred and two titles, with the mention of the 
opehing words of the j\ISS. in thirty-tbur instances, but without 
reference as to where any MS. in the list might be found. Many of 
the works in this catalogue are now among the best known pro(iuc- 
tions of tlic Ueformer, and are of much value, others are still known 
only by their titles, ilr. I4ewiss]ist was not published until two 
ceutuiios later. It is a great improvement on that of his predecessor. 
It had now become comparatively easy to ascertain what MSS. 
of this descri])tion existed in the libraries of the Ihiglish univer- 
sities, in the Kings Library, and in some other collectious. Mr. 
Lewises titles of works amount to two hundred and eighty, and 
' Tinder some of these titles several distinct })io(‘es are included. 
But it Should be added, that more than half of these titles are 
* titles of the same works, or of works which have either perished 
or are unknown. Of tlic remaining jlSS. tlio opening words avo 
generally given, as well as ilia title, and soiuidiun.'S — thougli very 
rarely — an indication as to their contents, and it is (juilT* as rare 
to find any indieaiion as to when they were written. Mr. Baber’s 
catalogue was published in 1810. It ought to have been a great 
improvement on that published by Mr. Lewis. But it is not. 
It is much less full, and some of its omissions are very material. 
For instance, fully a third of the MSS. in Corpus (biristi Colh'.ge, 
Canlbridgo, mentioned by Mr. Lewis, are ovcrloolaal by Mr. 
Baber. To the ^[SS. in Trinity (h)llege, Cambridge, Mr. Baber 
has not made a single reference. One of the voluna's in the last- 
named collection (‘onsists of a folio of nearly a hundred and Jifty 
closely Avritteii pages, including thirteen discussions or tiealises, 
on so many different topics, several of those being pioccis wliicli, 
so far as wc knoAv, will not be found elsewhere, llere are ihm 
contents of this volunn) as printed ]>y ilr. I^ewis, and as reprinted 
by Dr. Vaughan, who lias added the paging of the volume to in- 
dicate the comparative length of the several papers: — 

‘ 1. De ente Co]Nnruxi. In prliuis supponitiir oiis esse, lioc cniui 
non probari potest nec ignorari ab alicpio. Fol. 1 — 5. 2. De ente 

PKi^to. Extensa ente secundum ejus maximam ampliatioiiern, pos- 
sibile est venari in tiinto ambitu ciis ])riinum. Folio 5 — 0. 8. De 

PUIIG.INDO EttKORES, ET VERIT.VTE IN COMMUNT. CouSCqueilS et 
purgaro errores. Fol. 0 — 15. 4. De Puroando eruores et uni- 
versal! uus IN COMMUNT. Tractalu coiitinentur dicta de universa- 
libus. Folio 15 — 28. 5. De Universalirus. Tractatus de uni- 

versalibus continet 10 cajiitula ciijus prinium. Folio 23 — 37. 0. De 
Tempore. In tractando do tempore sunt alkpia ex dietis superius 
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capicMida. Folio 37 — I/. De iNTELLEcrcoXB Di:t. llloruui quas 
insunt I)i.‘o commuiuter, quaMlam insuut sil)i soli. Folio 47 — 53. 8. 

J 3 e S(jiE^fT[;V Dei. Ex diotis suporius satis liquo; quod scientiam 
qiiam Dens. Folio 53 — 70. 0. De Volttione Dei. Tractando de 

voiitionc Del qniim oportet ex dictis supponcre. Folio 70 —01. *10. 
De FjcrsO-VAUUM Distinoti(»’e. {Ja'perest investigare de di.stiuetione 
efc coiivenieutia porsdnaniiu quas crediunis plena lide. Folio 91 — 115. 
11. De luEis. Tractando do ideis priuio oportet quujrere si sunt. 
Folio 115—122. 12. De PoTEXTrA piioDrcTiVA Det. Voritatum 

quas Dens non ))otest renovurc. Folio 122 — 131. 13. De Sermon'E 

Dom’ini, ill three parts. Licet iotui.i Evangeliinn. — Fol. 134 — 141.’ 
— M'ouoyntph^ 511. 

Tlio reader Avill icol that oinissioiis oxtoiding to !MSS. of tliis 
iiiagnitiide and iniporiaiiee nro a grave matter. Tlio truth is, the 
only advantage in !Mr. Bahia's eattilogiie over that oi' Mr. Lewis ' 
that is worth notice*, consists in tlie reference nnnle by tlnf lielp of 
Denis sprinted eatalogiieoftlie [inperial Lihravy at Vienna, to^ISS.* 
1 ‘xisting in that colleelion whicli arc altribnted lo iIijl* llelormer. 
But information coneiTiiing the tilks of supposed W vclille ]\ISS., 
jit N'ienna, is a poor eonipimsaliou lor the want of Die informa- 
tion that might have i) 0 (m given ooneevniiig M SS. nearer home. 
Mr. ihihi'rs aceount of tlie AISS. British Tiliiseum is 

valiiahle. It is well also to know, ns i‘ar as wi* may, Y>'hat is 
in a library so little aceessiblo as the Imperial Library of Vienna; 
hut, on the whole, Mr. Babev’s eatnlogne, in place of being the 
l)est as (joiiipaivd wltl) Dr. Vaughan s (which is what is niPaiit), 
is not the best as eompared with that publisbod by i\rr. Lewis 
mon* tlian a century since. As M.r. Baber ought to have pro- 
duced a fuller and more satisfactory catalogue than ]\Ir. licwis, so 
Dr. Vaughan ought to Imve produced a fuller and a more salisfac- 
tury one than cither; and wo eaiinot help thinking that be lias 
done so. But of tliis onr readers shall have the means of judging. 

Dr. Vaughan had before him what Mr. Lewis had done, and 
wliat Mr. Baber had done. IVhai addition has he nnule to those 
acquisitions? In the tirst place, he has done sonietliiiig to^ cou- 
iirm tlie representations made by those writers by his fuller 
examination of siuno of the .^^SS. to which they refer — by pre- 
si'ijting frequent analvses of their contents, ^Yith. copious and 
cliaraidi'ristic (‘xlracts, and in nuiiiy instances by determining, not 
only their antliorsliip, hut their dule.s. Ho has also shown that 
some of the pieces attributed to WyclilTe, and printed as being 
his, arc certainly not his. He has, moreover, added to the series 
of Wyclilte ifJSS., which were known to be in existence when 
Mr. Baber concluded his labours, an extended list of wdiicli 
the best iiiform(?d at that time had no knowledge. The following 
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arc tlio titles of the MSS. wliieh Dr. Vauglinn lais added to the 
previous lists : — 

*1. I)e Hvpocritauvm Impostujits. 2. I)e OuEniEMIA TuEL/V- 
TOltVM. 3. De CoyVKRSATlOKH EcCLKSIASTICOKUAr. 1. SPECU- 
LUM DE A^’Tlcl^{ISTO. 5. Op Clerks rossKssioxEiis. (5. J)e xxxiii. 
ERttORIRUS CURATORUM. 7. Op THE OuDEU OP PRI ESTIIOOJ). 8. De 
Precatio>iiu:s Saciijs. 9. De Episcopouum Eurorjbus. 10. 
ImpedimexVta Evan(seltzantium. 11. De Domits'is i:t Servis. 
12. J)e Diarolo i:t Mkmrrjs. 13. Fou three sktj.ls Loros 
siiouuD constraix Clerks TO LITE ly meekness. 11. De Do- 
MiMs Divixo. 15. Op Pejifect Life. 1(>. The Setex Deaolt 
Sins. 17. I)e EccLusr.E Doaitnts. 18. Opthe Temptations of 
THE Fiend. 19. How men of Private Kelioion should love 
MORE THE Gospel op God's rests, Sio . 20. TuAirrATus Fvangki.ii 
DE Sermone Domini in Monte. 21. Fxpositjo Or vtioms Do- 
AiiMc.E 22. Tractatus de Antichkisto. 23. Fxpositio in 
^ xxiir. XXIV. XXV. Cap. St. Matthem'. 2 1. Tractatus de Statu 
InnocExV iT.i:. 25. Tractates de Tempore. 25. De Captivo 
HiSFANENSI — FilTA COMTTIS J)E dene IN(!ARCERAT0 INPRA septa 
Westmonast. 20. The Creed, the Paternoster, and the Avi: 
ISFaria. 27. Of THE Seven Heresies. 2S. Of the Decalogue. 
29. Of F.vtth, Hope, and Charitv. 30. Of the seven works op 
nODILV MERCY. 31. OPERA CHARTT.VTIS. 31. SePTEM Ih-CCATA 
C^piTALiA. 32. 1)e Ecclesia et I\Iemijris e.ius. 33. De Apos- 
TASiA ET Dotationk Ecclkst.e. 31. Tractatus de Pseudo 
PRER is. 35. Egressus Jesus de Templo. 30. Op Antichimsi 
AND "HIS Meynee (lately printed hy Dr. Todd, hot not Wyclille’s), 
37. Oi" Antichrist’s Song in the Church. 38. Op Prayer — a 
TRE.vn.SE. 30. Nota de Confessione. 10. Christ forsooth 

DTD ALL THAT HE COULD TO 0«EY JiORDS. 41. KOTA DE SaCRA- 

MENTo Altaris. 42. (hiuYfcio.sTOM ^aith’that Fishers and 
BUYSTOVSE men, making each day nets. 43. Neuiher man nor 

AVOMAN MAY PERFECTLY DO THE SEVEN WORKS OF MERCY. 41. 

Clerks know that man hath five: avits outw.viid. 45. How 

ARE QUESTIONS AND ANSM'EUS PUT THAT ARE M KITTEN HEREAFTER 
(extends to forty leaves, has been since printed hy Dr. Todd). 40. 
It is written in Holy Writ that there were three patriarchs. 
47. These HE the nine point.s that the Lord Jesus answered a 
HOLY MAN. 48. Op the deeds op mercy God mill speak at the 

DREADFUL D.Vy.’ 

Ifere, tlieii, is a list of schuo fijtv MSS., large and small, nil 
(‘xistiiig in the library ofl’i'inity (hdlege, Diihliii, and all atlri- 
hiited to Wyelilfe, not one of which has be en im'iitionod ns 
existing there in any publication whatever until they were all 
inserted in the list of the ilefornier s writings published by Dr. 
Vnugban. la 1827, when J)r. Vaughan Avas engaged in these 
researches, there Avas no printed catalogue to thii Ihihlin MSS., 
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ami jio one could cxainim?. tlu'ui except under llie eve of a fedlow 
of llio collepro. '.rhey wen^, in coiiseciuence, imkiiown at a distance?, 
and no om? liavint*; ready access to them liad b *en disposed to 
examine theun. Mr. JJaber remarks Unit iniicli of the value of 
any list of the Keformor’s writin^i^s must depend on the can? taken 
to name ‘ the ])lacc where any niiinusci'ipt work is to be found, 
and the language in wbicli it is written.’ (p. xxxviii.) It must 
also be obvious that such a eatalogm? will be good, )u;t only in 
proportion to the number of MSS. it includes tliat may be 
accojinted unique, but to its number of (.‘xisting duplicate 
inanus(U‘ipts. \Ve had bound to say, hf)WOVcr, tiiat Mr. Jlaber's 
ratalogiu' is remarkably faulty according to his own idea of what 
it ouglit to Imve been. Not to notice lesser omission:^, it gives 
no aecouiit, as \\v. have s(‘i‘n, td* the manuscripts in 'rrinity 
(/(dlege, (hmibridge it considerable serif's. It omits (piile a 
third of llu? WyclitK* MSS. in t-orpus C‘hristi (’ollcge, (him bridge 
— the most valuabh? collection in the kingdom. It mentions 
six only of this class of ^ISS. as to be fouml in 'J’riiijty (hdlcgo, 
Dublin — while tin* number existing there is betwi'iai tifty and 
sixty. Dr. Vaughan s catalogue contains everything to be found 
in Mr. Ihiber's; it is full in its account of the MSS. in (Cam- 
bridge ; and it siamls alone in its af;couiit’of tin? nearly FIFTY 
AISS. above enumerated which are in Dublin, aiid it inoliides the 
results of Jh'. 'fodd's subsequent examination of those MSS. 
a](»ng witli bis own.*?^ Vet Mr. Shirley tain coolly tell tin* future 
stmhmts of Knglisb bistorvlbat ^Ir. Haber’s list is ‘the b(*st*tbat 
has yet been given to tlie public’ I How is this to be explained ? 
Is it done in ignorance '! Or is it done wittingly ? fii either ease, 
what value can attaidi aftm’ this to any assertion that Mr. Shirley 
iritiy make on points of this description y Not the least. 

We think we shall make it appear, in the next place, that the 
(‘oinparisou made in reference to ^Ir. Lewis’s Li/e of Wulijis 
about a,s just as Hie assertion made in reference to Mr. Daber’s 
catalogue of the Heformcr’s works. Wo have seen how the course 
of events in our history tended to divert the attention of I'luglish- 
men from enquiries concerning the services and charaidcr of 
Wyclitfe down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Jt 
was greatly to the credit of Mr. Lewis to attempt what he ilid on 
this subject at that time. Bishop P»ale, John Koxe, Dr. .raines, 
Puller, Collier, and Anthony Wood, wore his ehief precursors 
in this ])ath since the lleformation. Such documents as bad 
appeared in print, and some that existed only in manuscript — 

* John, de a Momiji'iiph, Appendix, pp. 525— i>4L TttMs and 

Treathes of John dc Z>. />., iviih Selections and 'rrumlations. Edited by 

Robert Viiujjluin, D.i>. 1844, pp.'l — 70. 
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especially iu tlic voluino from which Mr. Shirley has made liis 
yeleciious — were more or loss pointed out to ^Ir. Lewis ])y those 
writers. Mr. Lewis very naturally avaihal himself of their 
guidance, and brought logetlier a number of papers already in 
print, and wdlh them several valuable eontril)utions from manu- 
scripts. The following is !Mr,%T4i;wis’s account of the assislanee 
he obtained in this good work : — 

‘ Jly the favour of liis Grace the Archhisliop of Canterbury, 1 had 
the perusal of Wiclifs TrialoyuSj and of a volnrne of MSS,, wliieli 
liis Grace had trauscribed for his use from the Ilodleian Library. " Ilis 
Grace’s librarian, llie learned Dr. Wilkins, was so kind as liiinself to 
coi)y for me the process of the dispute between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Dr. Wielif about the Wardenship of (^intorbury 
Hall. To my faithiul friend, Dr. Elias Sydal, canon of Christehureh, 
Canterbury, I owe the having had the liberty of making use of wdiat- 
'ever is in the library of that church for iny purpose. The C()|>v of the 
collection of Widif’s English MSS., iu (k)r])us Christ! College, 
Cambridge, of wdiich I luive made so irmch use, was ])rocured for 
me by tbe Rev. Mr. Charles. Sheldrake, fellow of that college. The 
aceouut of the other MSS. in ibe libraries at Cumbridge, 1 bad by the 
favour and the kind assistance of the Rev. Tboiiias Dcim, fellow of 
the same college. What account T liave lu\d of the ]\1SS. in Ireland, 
1 thankfully acknowledge to have received it from tbe Right Rev. 
the Lord Dishop of Kilinort‘, and the Rev. Dr. Howard, Fellow of 
Trinity College, near Dublin.’ — Preface xv. 

T!ie papers transcribed for ]\Ir. Lewis from the Registry in 
Canterbury, touching the inalti'r of Canterbury Hall, were not, 
it seems, transcribed very uceurately, and tliey added little to 
what was before known,*^ Wo liave seen in part how seanly was 
the iufoniiatiou supplied from Ireland, in Oxford, ]\lr. J.ewis 
no doubt examined for the most part Jbr himself, and what lie 
knew of real value about the Cumbridge MSS. he knew in the 
same way. It is not pleasant to say anything to the disadvantag (3 
of a man whose intentions were so good, and w iioso labours wen? 
in many respects so praisew’orthy, and, we may add, so valuable. 
But it lias not been ours to force comparisons in relation to 
him. Wo sludl, however, only advert to one or two points, for 
the purpose of showing that something better than Mr. Lewis 
had done on this subject was desirable, and that something better 
has beeii accomplished. 

Mr. Lewis’s chief merit was that of a collector of materials. 
His German critics say that Jjis book can liardly he called a life, 
that it should rather be described as consisting of materials for a 

♦ Seeley’s Edition of Foxe, edited by the Rev. Joslali Priitt. Vol. ii. Ann. 
pp. 922--II08. 
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life. . ilui oven in tins view its defeots are sometimes serious. In 
a ^vork printed in Oxford in 1037, intiiled, Catalofjiis Libroruni 
ManiiHcriptoriun Aiujlue et llibernue — a work by the way which 
answers hut ])Oorly to its title — is the followiinjc entry concerning 
MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin. ‘ No. Si 1. Jiio. WlcklTiJes 
Works to the T >a Ice of Lancaster m \ ‘MSS. Quarto. Pareli.’ It 
must be remembered that the year DIGS was only tw'o years after 
the dis(;iission about the Kingdolin tribute, and nine years before 
Wy(di lie’s appearance witli the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl 
Marslial in St. raul’s — tluit is, nine years before tlic first open 
movement of authority against ]jim on account of his opinions 
and tcNiching. Now we surely might have supposed that one of 
the first ejforts of a man intending to write a lafe of Wyclilfe 
would be to make himself acapmintod with this volume. Its sup- 
posed date made a know’hulge of its contents most important;* 
and its being dedicated to a layman and a statesman seiTincd to 
promise that it would he of great practical worth. Lewis does* 
get one or two brief exti'acts from one piece in this volume — 
l)iit bow the volume has come to Vo described as John Wickliffcs 
Works to the Duke of Lancaster, and liow tl)is tract, written 
evidently in DlGft, from wbicli lie gels liis extracts, lias come 
to be attributed to Wvclitfe, lie never learns. This signifi- 
cant title, 'John W'ickliffe's Works to the Duke of Lancaster in 
is hand(‘d down without questioning in Air. I'iCwis’s nar- 
rative for the iitixi hundred years, and it is copied in all direc- 
tions during that interval. That Afr. Lewis should liave*heen 
(.•ontent to leave this matter in such a pfistnrc, is evidence 
enough, we think, that to do what needed to he done for tho 
iiKMiiorv of Wycliffe demanded some attention to the subject 
beyond wlmt Air. Lewis bad been able to bestow upon it. 

i)r. Vauglian examined this manuscript volume for himself. 
He found that the title, Wicklijfcs ILor/tS to the Duke of 
Lancaster hi 1308, was no part of the original manuscript ; that 
this title is written njmu one of the pieces by another and ainiicli 
later liand ; that the piece on which it happens to he written 
hoars internal evidence of having been written not earlier than 
1381 ; and coneerning tho one short tract which was evidently 
written in 1308, and from which Air. JiOwis gets his brief 
extracts, Dr. A^aughan's ultimate opinion is tliat it ought not to 
bo attributed to Wyclilfe at all. On this last point Air. Shirley 
is of Dr. Vaughan’s judgment ; concerning the other points ho 
can have no judgment, for he has no knowledge. 

On a subject of this nature, next in importance to the industry 
and enterprise which brings home material, is the discernment 
which knows how to make the best use of it when obtoined. 
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In this reypect, Mr. Lewis’s ability — to use AFr. Sliirlf.‘y‘s expres- 
sion—is * very poor/ There are men wlio becoiiK? injiniiestly 
rich by their accj[uisitions, and there are men wlui are not so 
much eiiricluxl as bewildered by them. The power to arran^^t', 
ooiMruet, and build up is not their ])Ower. In a lile, there 
sliould be wlnit belongs to all Kfe — progress. Development^ and 
Low that development has been In-ouglit about, belong to the 
essence ol* siieh a tlienie. Jlut Mr. I^owis laid no such eoneepti(»n 
ol* his work. What Wyclifib did, what ha-ppeiu'd to him, in tliis 
year or that — these ideas as relating to mere matters of fact,' Mr. 
Lewis could in some sort apprehend, but his intelligence rar(‘ly 
goes beyond that limit. To look at these facts in tlieir I’olation 
to growth, and especially in their relation to the growth of such a 
miiitl as Wycliflh’s, was not at nil in his way. lie did not attempt 
■ it — it becomes ridiculous to think of him as atlempling it. 

The ‘original material in relation to Wy<dilfe that was most 
'familiar to Mr. Lewis, was the collection of ilie Ueformer s Dnglisli 
works preserved iji Corpus (/hristi (.’'Ollege, (hnnbri(lg<>. Bui the 
plan on wliich he hilS lised thoso doenments is most unsatis- 
factory and niisleaidiiig. Ho has contented himself with culling a 
few extracts from tlieni which are meant to illustrate a few of llie 
licforuiers opinions. It might liave heon supposed that Mr. 
Lewis would at once have seen that the value of all such extracts 
for the pur])oses of hiogrtiphy Avould depiuid very much on w hat 
might be known as to tvkeu those opinions were avowed, or when 
thos6 feelings were expressed, so as to allow of their being esti* 
inat<Hl in relation to their anteecHlenis and earcvi instances. Ihit 
scarcely a thought of this kind \vould seem to have entered the 
mind of ^Fr. J-ovis. With a little etfort for the purpose he 
might have ascertained the date of nearly all those English 
treatises — certainly of the more impcirtant among them. Eor- 
tunately, the sermons of Wyclille, and most of his English 
works, are pregnant Avith allusions to passing events. Mr. 
Lewis might have carefully marked all such allusions, and hy 
thus fixing the dates of the several Avorks he might liave pre- 
sented them as indications of the groAvth of the man in its season. 
But AFr. liCAvis does nothing of the kind. Without e-are about 
dates, Avithout attempting to set forth tlic general contents of 
such Avorks, it is enough for him to sIioav from them that Dr. 
Wvclific taught or believed thus and thus, hut Avhether the 
AVyclifle avIio so taught and believed was the Wyclifie of thirty 
years of age, of fifty, or of sixty, is a point Avhieh docs not seem 
to have presented itself to his mind as of any great importance. 
We shall give an illustration. 

Wyclifle's return from the negotiation Avith the Papal Conuuis- 
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bionors Jit Bruges belongs to the year 137-i. JVfr. Lewis, speaking 
of the Reformer’s disapp()intm(?nt at the result of that embassy, 
says, tlial, ‘ on his return be did all ho could to expose the pride, 
covetousness, ambition, and tyranny of tlie Pope.’ (P. 37.) In 
proof of tliis statement, passages of a very impassioned descrip- 
tion are adduced from foui* of tBe Reformer’s English treatises, 
as though they were certainly the productions of that period, 
wdiile ill fact, if he had looked with only ordinary care and intelli- 
gence into those writings, lie must luive seen that they could no 
one of them liavo come into cxi.^tence until some seven or tern 
years later. They all belong to that (dosing period of the 
ihd'ornicr’s career, when, having withdrawn from t^)xford, he gave 
himself with so much intensity to the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, to the lahours (d‘ the pulpit, and to the multiplication of 
treatises and tracts in the language^ of the ])copl(\ 

One of the treatise's thus inaptly appealed to by Mr. fjowis is 
intiih'd The GrfAit Sentence of the Curse Expounded, It is 
dirsiribiitt'd into seveniy-nino chapters, and exttaids to nearly a 
hundred (^jiiartu pages. Us refercm(U^. to the Papal scliism deter- 
mines that it could not have been WTitieii earlier than 1370: — its 
reference to the war going on in PlandiU’s ‘ Ibr the love of two 
false priests wdio are open Antichrists,’ determines that it could 
not have been written before J3S3 — while IawyIs appeals to it 
as written on bis return to England in I37d, or immediately 
afterwards. Another of tlie treatises cited by IMr. Lewis is that 
iiititled On T relates, and here again there is a reference to tlu' 
war in Eland ors under Bishop Speneer, which is said to show 
that the use of the clerks of Antichrist is ‘ not to make pcac(' 
but dissensions and wavs.’ (0. 13.) A lliird work so cited is 
that ku<.)wn under the title of Servants and Lords; and the 
fourth is the well-kmnvn treatise named Of Clerks Possessioners 
— both tlicsc pieces, from their refereneejs to tlie Reformer’s ‘poor 
priests,’ and to the perseeutions directed against tliem, could not 
liavii been written earlier ^Juui lo8,‘2. These works necurdingly 
givf' us the ultimate convictions and feelings of tJie Reformer, and 
are no certain guide as to liis irniirossions and opijiifuis so far 
back as 1371. The proceedings against him at St. Paul’s, at 
Lambeth, and iu Oxford wc^(^ all then to come, and their effect 
upon him to he realized. Most important, too, is it to hear in 
mind, that, if Wyclifle had written the w’orks in 1371, w'hicli Mr. 
liOwis lias virtually attributed to liim - at that time, then the 
articles of impeachment against hiin in 1377 would hardly have 
stopped where they did, and, wdiut is more, Wycliife’s defence of 
liimself on that occasion could not bo recoiunled with honesty. 
'J’lie language of tliat defence, and the language of these treatises. 

NO. LVl. c c 
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could not have come consistently from tlic same man at the ssmic 
time. By this inattention to the chronological order of the 
lleformcr’s. writings, Mr. Lewis has not only failed to do justice 
to the chamcier of Wyclifie, he lias — however unintentionally or 
unwittingly — done serious injury to his memory. A cast of 
inconsistency and contradiction ^lias thus been made to rest on 
his history, of which his enemies have not been slow to take 
advantage. Dr. A^aiiglian lias been especially careful to guard 
against negligence in this respect, and unless a host of com- 
petent judges have been mistaken, he has thus done for the pha- 
racter and the career of Wyclillb much of the service wliicli it 
was important some one should have done. He lias had the 
results of Mr. liCwis’s inquiries to begin with. He lias bestowed 
not a little time and toil of liis own on researches bearing upon 
*this subject. His only competitor has been a man whom even 
his friends describe as a person of the smallest literary ability. 
It would, therefore, have been marvellous if, as Mr. Slnrley 
generously intimates, the end of all this had been to leave the 
subject just as it was. It w^ould be easy to describe in the right 
words the couvso which Mr. hihiiiey has taken on tliis subject — 
but it is not worth wlyle. 

Mr. Shirley, indeed, intimates that the chronology orWyclilib’s 
English works can hardly be determined until Ids earlier Latin 
works shall have been more carefully examined (p. xlii.). It is 
easy to see what this means. But sucii tidk is idle. Wycliife's 
English works, with rare exceptions, determine their own date, 
and nothing can disturb the historical conclusions in relation to 
him which have thus become settled. Enough is known of his 
earlier Latin works, such as the De Veriiatc Scrlptime aud 
the earlier portions of the IVialoguSy to show that tlic germs of 
the reforming thought which are so largely developed in his 
Englisli works, will be found more or less sown in those some- 
what earlier productions — but it will be tliought in the germ, as 
compared with the later growth. sluill not extend these 

ci'ilieisms farther. We have said more than we wished to have 
said about Mr. Baber s catalogue of the Keformer’s works, and 
aliout Mr. I^ewis s volume on his life. Both were highly esti- 
mable men, aud imperfect as their performances have been, both 
have a real claim on the gratitude of thoughtful Englishmen. 

But it certainly becomes the Master of tlio Bolls, aud the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Troasuiy, to consider 
wJiethcr it is fitting tluit the series of valuable works which they 
hope to make accessible to the English student at the public cost 
should be entrusted to men as editors capable of desecrating them, 
after Mr. Shirley’s manner, to the meanest personal and party 
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purposes. What has prompted the reverend gentleman to write 
thus it is not for us to divine. Wo have said enough to indicate 
how he has acfpiitted liimseir in relation to others, and wc now 
proceed to examine what ho has himself done to throw light on 
the life and times of Wyclilfo. 

Mr. Shirley has found a very fiind reviewer in the Quarterly, 
We do not know that the reviewer and the author are personal 
friends, hut it seems very probable. And wc must say tluit wc 
arc a little surprised that the authorities who are responsible for 
thc^c publications, and for tlic mode in which they come before 
the public, should deem it proper to occupy the pages of a pro- 
spectus with commendatory ex.tracts on the diilerent works from 
reviews. National publications of this description wo should 
1 lave thought might have been left to the tenor of their way, ^ 
without seeming to court axi]n*oval from organs of criticisip which 
liavo no pretension to tlie dignity of the national. We should 
not have adverted to this circumstance were it not olndous that’ 
as the editors of those works will all be living liieraiT men, more 
or less connected wiih the periodfeal press, there is some danger 
lest a tendency towards dealing in that * splendid traflic’ of praise 
ibr praise should become prevalent among Jbbein. The critic iii 
the review above named sees so completely with tlio eyes of 
Mr. Sliirley, and when speaking of what that gentleman lias done 
puts tlie critic so completely in abeyance, tliat the great purport 
of the arii(5le, in place of being extended td nearly Jifty pages, 
might have been expressed in five lines. Indeed, one* line — read 
Mr. Shirley, and believe cvevytbing he says — would have done it 
all. The reviewer does not sin in the matter of temper as !Mr. 
Shirley dooKS, and is hardly aware perhaps of the amount of unfair- 
ness with which he is chargeable. But wc are some of us old ^ough 
torcmeniber when a writer in that journal was wont to bo a person 
having a mind of his own, and was expected to do something more 
than endorse the statements of his author. We shall liavc to sliow 
that Mr. Shirley has set forth some very sliallow and nnwarrnnlal)le 
criticisms about Wycliffe, and that he has used these worthless 
criticisms as the basis of weighty liistorioal conclusions — hut to 
all these criticisms his reviewer yields what wo must regard ns a 
singularly unimpiiring and unintelligent assent. In sliorl, the 
critic in this case would seem to bo a quiet, easy gentleman, 
disposed to do things gently, and well aware that to attempt to go 
much beneath the surface on a subject of this nature would involve 
what to most people is a very unwelcome thing — labour. Hence 
lie allows Mr. Shirley to say about Wyclifle’s biograpliers, wlnit 
a little more thought concerning hooks he professes to have road 
must have shown to bo untrue. He does venture to toll soma 

c c 2 
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other critics, Dr. Todd among tliein, tliiit they have not sejtled 
accounts with iDr. Vuuglian by their meddling with him. He 
thinks, indeed, that Dr. A'aiiglian s Monograph ought to have 
been written more in the style of an Oxford sermon, and says that 
his attempt to give his readers the image and spirit of the times 
in which Wyclifie had to take his part, is not to his mind. 
But these are matters of o])jnion and taste in which there is room 
for a diflerenoo. The reviewer is careful to stab; — and to state 
it as though the thought Avere not only wxdghty but now’ — that it 
w'ould be folly to attempt to wu’itc the Life of Wyclifie witjiout 
doing something considerable to sliow the state of society gene- 
rally in his time. Dr. Vaughan lias evidently Avritten under this 
impression, and, w’c must suppose, to the best of his ability. But 
while we make no complaint about diversities of taste, it is right 
to eomnhun wdicn the fruit of honest labour is ignoied — as it is 
in the following passage in this rcvicAV : — 

‘ The Beformor retired to his living at Lutterworth, w'hcrc he passc^d 
the remaining two years of his life iii an obscurity to which he owes 
his immunity from fui'ther porseoution. Yet even thus it is strange 
that he was suflered to linger out the remains of liis days in peace. 
Tradition says that socm after his retreat he Nvas attacked by paralysis, 
Avhicli ultimately ended IukS life ; but if so, it a])))ears that disease did 
not at all impair his poNvers of mind. The mmhvr of his works which 
onuftl he attributed to this period is prodif/ious. To these years ol‘ 
retirement, besides (^multitude of others, ]>roV)ahly belong his tract on 
the “'Leaven of the Pharisees,’ directed against the mendicants; and 
the * De Ohodientia Prclaturaj’ {sic)'-, and also a tract, ‘ J)e Oonversa- 
tionc Ecelcsiasticorum,’ which disposes of indulgences, j)ardons, masses, 
and all the practical machinery of w^orking iliji Boman Church.’— 

p. 

The italics in this extract are ours ; and wm have to ask the 
rovitwver — how^ do you know" that the number of the Beformev s 
Avorks during those last Iavo years of his liie Avero so prodigious? 
The ansAver wdll probably be — Oh, ilr. Shirley says as much. 
Yes — hut hoAv did Mr. Shirley know^ that? He could learn 
nothing of the sort from iVIr. Ibiher, nor from IMr. JjOAvis, and he 
does not pretend that his oAvn knowledge of Wyclifie s writings 
could have given him such infomiation. 'J’lie truth is, that 
]Mr. Shirley is indebted for his kiioAvlcxlge of this A"ery material 
fact, as his rcvicAver upon refleeiion must see, to the author of a 
certain Monograph of whom both these gentlemen might have 
spoken difierently Avithont much Iinrm to their reputation. The 
i'aet is, the Avritcr of the article in question sees discoveries 
Avherever his author sees them, and finds errors Avherevor he finds 
Iheiri, while in the great maj(u*ity of instances the diseoA’eries are 
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not /lisfiovcrios at all, and tli(? snppostul I'rrorrf aro not errors at 
all. As a further iiistauce of the easy-i(oiug st ylo of Mr. Shirley's 
criti(?, we may notii;c that ho has printed two or three passages 
as spocirnons of WytdidVs Kiiglish, hut whieh are takoii from a 
tract with wliieli wc feel assured Wyclitfe never Iiad any 11*1 ng 
t ) do. The following criticism has been published in relation 
to it 

‘ It expresses opinions as to the errors and vices of the entire 
liierarehy, with the pontilf at its head, whieh Wyclilfe certainly did 
not •publish until within a few years of his deei*ase, and the feeble 
ju<lgnient, and the puerile taste which characterize the whole manner 
ol’ the performance, forbid my thinking that Wyclitfe could so have 
written at that time, iiy the ‘ meynee’ of antichrist is meant the 
whole gradation of churchmen, and the religious of all orders and of both 
sexes ; and a rhetorical contrast is instituted in the form of an anti- 
tiiesls hi, tween the course pursued by these alleged followers T)f jinti- 
ehrist, and that pursued by the true disciples of Christ; and this 
antithesis is extended without interruption through more than livt‘- 
and twenty pages, until elaboration and ingenuity, such as they are, 
can be stretched no further, and the straining and the repetitions 
becouio utterly wearisome — Wyclilfe was incapable, ut any time, of 
perpid rating such a piece ofliterar}* folly. 

‘ 'fhe pie(*e abounds, moreover, in words that do not occur in the 
known writings of Wyclide — as any one may ascei'tain by comparing 
it with the works of Ihe Reformer which have been printed, or with 
the glossary appended to*the Oxford edition of his Bible. 

‘ i’lie omissions, too, in this treatise are significant. In WycTiUe^s 
pieces written after 13SI, whatever may he the main topic of them, 
tliere are generally such references to the dis])utes about the Eucharist, 
or about enabling the people to read the Sevijiturcs in English, as to 
render it all hut certain that in such a striving after the multi[dication 
of the })oints of dilVereuee between the orthodox and their o[)j)oiienls, 
llierc would havii lieen large references to these particulars if VVyclille 
had been the author .’ — John de iVycl{ffe, B.JD. ; a Jlonof/raph. Tp. 

510 . 

Mad Ibis criticism coiuo from Air, Shirley, the reviewer would 
no doubt have made his selection from some other source. '1 In* 
tract contains relereiices to the favour shown by the prelates 
towards men able ‘ to speak fair laitiu,’ over men distinguished 
by holiness of life; and also to their persecutions, in wliich they 
* kill men in ilnnr prison, pained with hard bonds t(» make them 
revoke the truth’ (p. exL). These allusions are to the persecutions 
oomiucnced by Courtney in 138*^, and which were felt by ihe 
liOllavds long afterwards. The piece is no doubt the production 
of a fjollard of the Piers Plowman class, who wrote probably 
after the Ueformcr’s death, and who did not feel in relation to 
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tlic PiiK.'liarist controversy, or some other matters, all that Wy- 
cliffe felt. This is one of the three WycUffe Treatises pnhlislied 
hy Dr. Todd ; and if the criticism of that gentleman failed to 
detect its real character, it is periiaps hardly surprising that 
the writer in the Quarterly sho^ild have been deceived hy it. 

Mr. Sliirley s criticism on the supposed birthplace of the lie* 
former may ho taken as a fair sample of the manner in whi(d) he 
is disposed to assume to himself more than his due. Iceland 
speaks of ihe Reformer as horn in the parish of Wycliffe on Tees 
{Caller fa7i€a, tom. i., part ii., 329), and elsewhere speaks of diim 
as horn at Spreswell, ‘ a good mile from Richmond {Itinerary^ 
V. 90). 

‘ Of the Reformer’s origin and birthplace,* says Mr. Shirley, ‘ Leland, 
^our earliest authority, gives two diifbrent accounts, which are perhaps 
Jiot so hTeconeilablc as thej’^ have been sometimes considered. He 
.says in one passage that he was born at Spreswell, a good mile from 
Richmond in Yorkshire; in a second, that he drew his origin — 

‘ originem duxit'— from the village of WyeliUe, some ten miles dis- 
tant. He was lx)rn, that is, at* Spreswell, and was a member of the 
family of Wyclif of Wyelif ’ — p. x. 

'riie impression conveyed by this language, and hy that of Mr. 
Shirley’s reviewer, is, that this method of harmonizing the disero- 
piiiicy in Leland is something new. But this distinction hetw(‘(‘ii 
the place where the Reformer may have been horn, and the 
lamify home, was suggested hy Dr. Yaiighaii more than a ejuarter 
of a century ago.'^^ Tlie substitution of ‘ KprcswoH' for ‘ Mipswell,’ 
which ilr. Shirley adopts, is of a much older date; but it is a 
mere conjecture which adds nothing to our. knowledge. This 
instance of apparent ohliviousness as to wliut other men have 
done would he a small matter were it not a sample of a. serii's. 

'J’he following hicts, when taken together, hear iiioio satisfac- 
torily on this point: — There was a William Wydi lie holding a 
Fellowship in Dalliol College in 1301, while John Wyciilhj was 
JMaster. There Avas also a John Hugnte who was Master in 
13(h>. William Wyelitlb, Ave hud, was presented to the living of 
Wyclitfo on Tecs in 1303, and John llugatc Avas presented to 
that living in 1309, both by John Wyclilfe. This iiitcrehango of 
names hetAveen Dalliol College and Wycliife on 'J’ecs is signili- 
cant — es])ecially Avhen it is rotnemhered that Dalliol College' Avas 
founded by tlie ancient J3ttlliol family residing at Bernard Castle, 

' It is probable that Leland’ a infonnation in the two instances was obtained 
from ditferont sources, the one slatciuwit roferring perhaps to iho family origin of 
tlie Keformer, tlie other to tlie X‘'^xcise spot of his nativity.’ — Life and Oidnlms of 
Wydife, i. 233. Ed. 1831. 
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notsix miles from the parish of Wycliffe. Tho natural conclii- 
sio^i seems to he, that tlie VVyoIiflbs of I3alliol, both William and 
John, wore Wyclilfes of Wycliffe on Tees, '.riie facts which lead 
to this conclusion come in part from Whitaker’s liichmondshire 
(Art. Wycliffe), and in part froin the llov. Josiah Pratts Valu- 
able notes to Beeley’s edition of I'oxe (vol. ii. 939, 940; iii. H12). 

'riio earliest documentary evidence of Wycliffe’s residence in 
Oxford is in the Bursar’s ('ompotus of ]Mcrton College, winch 
shows John Wycliffe to have been seneschal, or steward for liis 
weeik, in June 1350. The earliest Compoti of Queen’s College, it 
appi'ars, do not go back further than 1347, and they are for 
a while imperfect. The lirst appearance of tlie name of Wycliffe 
in such of those entries as are preserved at Queen’s is not, it 
appears, earlier than 1303. Prom that tim(‘, however, the nami? 
recurs at intervals until 1380 — that is down to the eve of the?* 
jinuituro at whicli Wycliffe finally withdrew from O^Tford to 
Tjutterworth. Prom this evidence it would se(^m that if Wvelifftr 
removed nt nn cnivly pcadod, as is coinmorily siijypescd, from 

Queen’s to ^ferlon, ho returned after a iiino to Lis former resi- 
dence. It is certain that several of his personal friends were in 
(^)uecn’s during tlie latter part of his Oxfonl career. It seimis 
clear, also, that when he withdrew from tho University ’he was of 
Queen’s Ccdlege ; and wc have little dould that there has heen 
evidence for tlio tjoiumon opinion of liis having commenced his 
course there, though we had ourselves hocome aware, before ilr. 
Pratt made tho discovery, that there is no (widenco in the I’ftcords 
of the college of Wycli lie’s connexion with it at so early a pcu'iod 
as I;’) 10. 

It has been said that, about tho year 1300, Wycliffe took up 
the cause of tho Univ(?rsily and of the socular clergy against the 
nKsiulicaiits, and so hecamethe successor of Pitz-llalph, the celo- 
hrated Bishop of Aimiagh,in that controversy. W uknow not Wood’s 
evidemeo on this point, but we have little doubt that he had 
apparent warrant for what he has said. Mr. Shirley says that 
this is ‘ imj)licitly contradicted by contemporary authority.* If 
it he so, there is, of course, an end to that section of tlui 
Beformer’s life, as commonly understood. The authority rclerrod 
to is Wodeford, a great opponent of tho Kcfoniier. But the 
testimony of this writer is singularly conllicting. lie gives us 
throe incidents as marking the point of time from which Wycliffe 
began to publish his ‘ depraved opinions’ — when he took tlio 
degree of Doctor, when he was expelled from Cantcrhui'y Hall, 
and when he became provoked against the mendicants for 
publicly condemning his ‘heresies concerning the sacrament of 
the altar.’ Mr. Shirley has attempted to show" when Wycliffe 
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took his (Icgroe, and would have us believe Unit it Avas so early as 
ill the year JJ30-’h 11' so, then the writers who date the origiii of 

the inoYcments of Wycliffc as a Hoformcrto about the year JoOO, 
have not been so far wrong. With regard to the Canterbury 
Tfall' date, ifr. Shirley does not believe that Wyclille ever had 
anytliing to do with that luill, and cannot, therefore, attach nuich 
importance to tlie statement whicli attributes his coinse as a 
Rc'formor to the mortilieation produced by that expulsion. There 
only remains the statement lliat he laid said nothing against llie 
mendicants until they had publicly condemned l»is lieresies, on 
tlic Eucliarist. When was that? The Reformer’s doctrine on 
tliat subject was not pronounced to bo heresy, and publicly con- 
demned as such, before ld81; and arc we to believe that all 
Wycliife's zeal on the side of tlie University and of thii secular 
clergy, against the religious orders and the papacy, was the 
growtii \)f the last three or four years of his life ? The idea is 
absurd. Tliis view of the matter proves greatly ioo min li ; and, 
to use !Mr. Shirley’s hinguagi*, ^ it is iiupllciily coniradlcU'd hy 
contemjiorary authority.’ If history has given us one idea about 
Wyelitfe more prominently tluin anotber, it is the idea which 
depicts liim as tlie special antagonist of the mendicants. Rut 
Mr. Sliirley will perhaps say that ho has sliown from ^Vo(lcfo^d 
that Wyclifle had some peculiar ideas about ihe Eucharist wliicli 
he lield publicly in the schools while only a Bachelor, ap])areiitly 
before he had taken his IVIaster’s degree. , lie it so ; and if wo 
suppor.>o the mendicants to Imve been his oppoiumls thus early, 
as we may be sure they were, tlien they may very naturally have 
felt tlie force of his indignation iigainst them even thus early ; 
and so the received o])inion in regard to that stage; of tlie 
Rofoniiers history may, after all, lie the true one. Received 
opinions in relation to great facts, wlictlier in the life of a man or 
of a nation, arc rarely without some basis. Tlie ctfc*ci of 
attempting to do away with such impressions is often only to 
make it more certain that whether the direct evidence in relation 
to tliPm be forthcoming or not, sucli evidence there lias been. 
Tlie new liypotliesis in such cases, when fairly sifted, is ofcn felt 
1o be less tenable than tlic old. 

^loreover, in regard to this controversy between Wyclilfo and 
the mendicants, wc are in danger of greatly underrating the 
liberty of speech and of writing on siicli topics which our strong- 
nerved ancestors of the time of Edward III. really enjoyed. The 
rlietoriu with which Eitz-Ralph laid hare the artifices of the 
mendicants, and pointed to the mischiefs produced by them, w%as 
of the boldest description, lie bad liimself been Chancellor of 
Oxford, and he denounced tlie friars as having by their fraudulent 
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practictis reduced ilic number of btudents iu tliat nniverbity, 
within liis memory, from .‘30,000 to not more tluoi a fifth olitlmt 
number. Such a trade, too, did these false religionists carry on 
in pardonings, tliat multitudes of tlu; most lawless characters in 
the Archbisl)op’s dioc^ese, whom, bis clergy would not have 
ihouglit of absolving, w^erc confessed and absolved witlioiit 
scruple bv tlie mendicants. The man who spoke thus w’as never 
cliargcd Avith Jiercsy, nor iroubh'd in any Avay by the aulhorities 
of the time on a(*count of his opinions. Let any man l(»()k at the 
pictiwcs Avhicli Chaiic(?r has drawn of monks and friai's, and otlior 
ecclesiastical persons, and he will see how far ^\ yclijfe might 
have gone in that direction in l.‘i00, or tluireabouts, without 
being classed with lierc'tics, and without hazard of inconvenience 
Iroin men iu ofliee, either civil or ecclesiastical. J3iit even his 
dispute Avith the mendicants Avonld, no doubt, become another and 
a m.w alfair in the eyes of Wodeford, Avheii it became coupled 
Aviih many opini«)ns deemed nothing less than heretical. It 
IS pn>hjihlc, too, that Wycliile’s iintagoiiisiii to thf rtdigious 
orders Avas really d(.‘ep(’ncd by tb(^^c(>nsj)icuous jiart taken by 
them in condemning his doctrine on the Kucharist. 

AVodeford, and Ncttcr of Walden, the supiv>«ed (follector of tin? 
pa]>crs in ihc. Zaaniorinn, and the author of lh(? nar- 

rative Avliicli conmjcfs tliem, mak(* the time Avlien Wyclitle tc^ok 
his degree to he his starting-point as a Kefonner. That tiino 
lias hilh(*rlo sn]»[n)sed to he l'>7‘*i. 'riie document^ in 

Itymer, Avhich assigns AN'yclitfo his jdace in the embassy to 
I5nigcs, slioAvs that he was certainly l)o(;1or, and in coiiscipKoice, 
IVoiVssor, in Io7l. Mr. Siiiriey Avould make it appear tlcat 
WyelilTe had h(‘cii Doctor and Trofessor nine Au'ars before^ thi.t 
tirm.*, instead of two years only — tliat is, in instead ol 

107*-^. This is ano11u;r ncAV reading in the life of the Keforiiier. 
Dut this also Avillhe found to eonsisi of a superstructure Avitliout 
a foundation. In two of the papers by Cunningbani against 
Wyclilfe, printed iu this volume, Wyclitle is described simjiiy as 
Master; in the third, Avhich seems to have followed soon after, lie 
is described both as Master and .Doctor. 'file (picstion is — 
can llie date of this paper, in' which rimningliam liegiiis to 
(Ic'scrihe AVy(dilfe as Doctor, he ascertained ? This (piestioii Mr. 
Shirley answers in the afiirniativc. This tliird paper, lie Avrites — 

‘ Is an answer to one written by Wyclif, and now printed in oiir 
Appendix. This tract, therefore, of Wyclif was written before, and 
not long before, the date we are attempting to iix. 

‘Now, in this tract the Iteformer declares liis intentitni of not 
entering for the present on a subject which afterwards gave a title to two 
of his bestknown works, the Theory of Dominion, or, as avc should iioav 
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call it, of Cliurch and State, But the fragment on that subject, printed 
by L^wis (p. J149), bears internal evidence that it was written pro- 
bably in 1 certainly not later than the following year, and the 
long work, JDc Dominio Divino, from whicli, possibly, Lewis’s fragment 
is iiu extract, was published at the latest in 

‘The evidence, therefore, conlfiics us absokitidy to 1301 on the one 
side, and to on the other.’ — Introdi Ltion, xvi. xvii. 

Mr. Shirley, for reasons wdiieh ho as.sigim, fixes on as the 
year in which he supposes WycdJlfo to have become Doctor and 
Professor. But everything hero depends on the ([uestion-^din^s 
Wyclitte say in this now printed document thaf, up to that time, lio 
had abstained from wTitiiig on the subject of Dominion — or wliat 
we now call the ([uestion of C])iirch and Slate ? Nollnng of the 
sort. His language, in piace of saying that ho had not written 
on th^d subject, rather implies that lie had, and merely intimates 
that he is not to be (liveried into tlmt tojiie at present, lost ho 
should lose sight of tlie topm properly in hand. Here aro his 
words: — ' 

0 

‘ N(*ino cnim donat secundum ampliorcin tiiuluni quam ipscinct 
habet, licet posset esse oceasio. Und(^ Dens donat arnplius douiinium 
qnam ctiam habet isle dans. Isfa cst imlchra via ad iuh'oducciidifm 
Qiiateriam de dominio^ 6'rd oportet ah ilia aupcvacdcrc ml timpna^ ne 
materia accepia prw munibim omiltatiir.’^ — j>. ‘1-50. 

J^ceo^ling to ifr. Shirley’s interpretation of lliis passage, when 
a inan says, ‘1 shall not go into lliat subject at present, for it 
does not belong to my jU'escut argument.,’ you ar(‘ always bt 
infer that the man has never gon.j into that subject in his life! 
it really amounts to this. >>eveithei<‘ss, .Mr. Sliifley’s coho in 
lli(3 Quarterly aceoiints this ‘ a very ingenious argument/ and 
looks on till.* matter as s(*ttled ! h'rom tlio gi’ouud as llius 
settled, Mr. Shirley goes olf into high pliilusophieal speculation 
oil the synchronism of this mcmovuhle year laua — tin juncture 
w'hoii the (diivalry of England reacl-od its climax, and 'Vyclillu 
entered on his course as a Jioformer ! 

Wytdifie may have taken liis degree of Doctor (‘urlier than 
1372, and Mr. >Shirloy may live to show tliat he did, but he has 
done nothing towardvS that object at present. 

Next we have tlie (piestioa whicli is likely to hecomo rather a 
vexed question — viz., whether the Warden of Canterbury Hall 
was AVyclille the Ued'onner, or a Wycliile — or ‘ Wliyteclyve’ — of 
Mayfield. This question was mooted for the first time in the 
Gentleman s Magazine for 184-1. It lias since been examim.d 
by several competent wu'iters, and has left their former belief on 
this subject undisturbed. The learned editors (^f Wyclilfc’s 
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Dr. Msxdden and Dr. Dorshall, luid all tlie material points 
of the case before thorn, but they. did not find either the AVarden 
of Ofjnterbury Hall, or the seneschal of M'eiion, in tlio John 
AYhytc3c]yve of Mayfield. Mr. Ih’att has siiieo that bestowed grpat 
care on the question, and ho finds* the Uefurmer in the expelled 
warden, and in tlie AV'yelifib of Queen’s and of ilerton. Citiu^^ a 
doennumt doseribing the society of Balliol Colleg (3 while AVyelille 
was Mastx'r, Mr. Ih’alt K.'inarks : — 

“ Tlio disiineiion between Magiater Dominns, in the above 
exlj’act, relers io the M.A. and B.A. d(‘grees, and suggests a pretty 
dtna'sivo jjroof, liitlierto nnnutic(*d, tliat the AV^arden of Cantorbuiy 
Mall was a dilVerent individual from tlic A'icar of Mayfield. For the 
AVar«b n, in his appointment by Islep, in his removal by Langham, 
ami in tin* J‘upal jwoccss, is always styled Mayistcr, save that his 
opl-ments in the suit euuuingly drop the prefix, knowing that*. Friar 
VVodebuirs want of the M.A. degree discpialified him for the warden- 
.sld]*, aecording bj the Ihiivcrsity statutes. AVhereas Johannes do 
\\';iyt(*e]y ve, vicar of iMay field, in all the four arcbiepiscopal r<\gistors 
in whieii he is nieiilioued, is iiivaria])l¥ sIvIcmI Domums to his dying 
and ov(3n in the ])robate of bis will, xvliicli ])roves tliat ho never 
attaincfl tin*. dt'gree, if ever lie took any ac.uhunie degree at all. 

lie wns an ordinary man, wlio owed Ins promotioji to some accident.’ 
— Fo.rr, vol. iii., App. jv <S12. 

rih‘ mall who ha.d never takeu his Masier’s degree could not 
ba,v(‘ boon ieilow f AIi*r{on, and was loss lik(‘ly to have l^eou 
e.!H)f«e!i l)Y Islep lo hr Master of ()jinlerl)ury Hall. 

i’ll I Mr. Shirleys great reason fi»r eonoliuling that Wyeliil'e 
\v.>s not Ibe Waribn oj’ ( hmlcrbnry 1 1 all is, lliat Wodoford, tin' 
fonner’s gn'al o]»pcn<’i}; . ‘4{^ld^ aleou* among liis coutemporaiies 
in ;m.^i‘^rting it. j’mt W'odeford stands alone in absertiiig that 
AVvolille lu'ld peeviliar views abonl tbo saoramoui of the altar 
w’lule only in bis .Haehelor’s degree; and in asserting tliat the 
llefonn o ilid not a! lack the mendicants until they Inid oon" 
domned iiis doelriiic on tlnn subject. (Jn these two points ]\Ir. 
Sbirh’V aeee])ls llio nnsu]ip.iLled lostiinony of AVoJoford as sufli- 
eieiit — why not on llie other ]U)int ? It may be said, beoanso 
lljoro are probabilities against that point. j3ut so there are 
against tlu.* other two. Wodeford’s assiu’tion as to llie date of 
VA^yeliife’s eontroversy with the mendicants, aecording to Mr. 
Shirley’s understanding of it, is utterly incredible ; and if Wode- 
Ibrd was nailly so ill-inforincd, ns to make AV vciilfi* the AA'arden 
nf (huuorbury Jiall, wdien lie was not, and when, as the Alaster 
of Balliol, lie must have bccamie a man of mark, was he likely to 
1)0 well -informed about the shades of the Kefonuers thinking on 
the sulqect of the Eucharist wi»/?n lie wnis a young man in his 
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J3aclielor’s degree ? But thus unsteady — thips apparently eapri 
cions, arc Mr. Shirley's criticisms generally. 

We must notice, however, that Mr. Sliirley has printed a passage 
from one of the Vienna ^ISS. in wliicli Wyclifle refers to this 
suit, and an iiiterosting passage it is, on this account. 1hit 
Mr. Shirley’s use of it furnishes another instance of tlie fatality 
with which he seems to discover in a document whatever it is 
agreeal)lo to find there. We give the ptissage as it is : — 

‘ Homo potest ^icere nedum bonum do gciierc, sed bene inoralit-cr, ot 
tameri cum hoc et in hoc peccare venialiter, ut ista pars habefc dicerc 
in familiari exemplo. Nam dominus Symoii Hyslcp, archiejiiseopus 
Cantuarensis, fundavit unum collegium in Oxoiiia phis pia intentioue, 
ut evidentius creditur, tpiam do fimdatione ciijusoiiiiqiie al)batiiD in 
• Anglia, et ordinavit tpiod in ea sub forma laudabili studeant ad utili- 
tatem ^oeclesijii purl clcrici secularcs ; quod ct factum est. Ki turn, 
. ipso mortuo, simoniace cominentis mciidacii eversum ost tam ^ pli 
])atrdni pro})o.siiuni, et illis expulsis panel alii, non egentes, sed divitlis 
adhiontcs, contra decreiiim captuni cx dietis 13. llieronymi xii. tpi. 2. 
* Gloria opiscopi cst panperum opibus })rovidcro ; ignominia saoerdotis 
ost proiiriis studerc divitiis.’ Et cum pretextum (pretoxtu?) illiiis 
facti sopbistici ‘ Episcapus et suum capitulum sunt una persona, a qua 
non licet aliensrc bona illins ccclosia?,’ ista persona vindieat bona illiiis 
collegii pro[)rietaric possidore. Undo eonsnlendum vidt^tur domino 
Wintoniensi (William of Wykeham) nt caveat banc cautelani. Credo 
iiutem quod dietus 8ynion peceavit fundando dictum eollcginm, sed 
non Lantum quantum anti-Symon, qui ipsum dissolverat.’ — ]>. 520. 

Tlio following is as litoral a rendering of this passage as wo 
can give : — 

* No man can do anything essentially (or absolutely) good. Jhit 
ho may do right morally (or in moral intention), and yet, with tliis 
and ill it, he may commit some venial sin- -us one may illustrate by 
a familiar example. For master Symoii Islcp, Andibishoj) of Canter- 
bury, founded a college in Oxford, with a more ]»ioiis purj)ose, as is 
believed on ample evidence, than (was shown) iu the foundation of 
any abbey in England ; and ho appointed, according to a very credit- 
able scheme, that in it there should study for the service of tlie church 
purely secular clerks — which was carried out. And tlien, after his 
death, simouiaeally, and on false pretences, the plan of this very good 
patron was overthrown, and they (the seculars) having he(3U expelled, 
a few others, by no means needy, but abounding in wealth (were 
brought in), contrary to the decree taken from the sayings of St. 
Jerome (ii. qii. 2). ‘It is the glory of a bishop to provide for the 
need}' — it is the disgrace of a priest to delight in his own wealth 
«*ind on the sophistical ground that a bishop and his income are one per- 
son, from which it becomes unlawful to alienate church property — 
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person claims tlie property of that college as liis own; from 
whioli proceeding my Lord of Winchester deems it wise to protect 
himself against exception in this form. I hold, then, that the said 
Simon sinned in founding the said college, hut not so grcatl}’' as did 
anti -Simon in dissolving it.’ * 

t 

On this extract Mr. Shirley thus writes 

‘In this last sentence Archbishop Tslop is spoken of as having in- 
fringed that principle of the unlawfulness of perpetual eleemosynary 
endowments which formed a part of Wyclilfe’s theory of dominion, 
'iluirtheory was promulgated by the llelbrmcr in Oxford only a few 
months after the dis])uted nomination to the wardensliip, and it was 
liinit^d at probably two or three years before, in his public discussion 
with Cunningham. Who cap suppose tliat the promulgator was him- 
self tlie warden F — pp. 520-7. 

'riio ‘ theory of dominion,' liorc said to have been published by 
Wyeliflb in 1000, is contained in liis defence uf the crown in 
refusing paymoni of the King Joliii tribute money. . From the 
luiiguago of Mr. Shirley, who would not coneliidc that in this 
argument tlie Ih'l'ormer must have clearly and unequivocally 
committed himself against all perpetual endowments for the pur- 
poses of charity or learning — to my luithing of religion. But 
in trutli f]i(> licforuier lias done noiliing of the kind. For any- 
thing contained in that paper WycJifle was no more hound to 
such a principle from tiuat time than Mr. Shirley liimscdf is bound 
to it jKiw. I’lic argument of Unit paper is, tlnit in tomfloral 
matters 1 he crown should always take precedence of tlie mitre; 
tliat King John, in liis transaction with l\>pe Innocent inverted 
tills o]*dei- uf authority ; and that-thc King of Fnglarid, accord- 
ingly, was perfeetly jiistiiied in repudiating Umt proceeding alto- 
gether. One of the lords, in the course of his argument, is 
(Icsevibed as hinting to liis Holiness that even a pope is liable 
to sin, and that, according to divines, a po 2 )c in mortal sin can- 
not hold dominion at all. It is enough, tliereibre, says this lord, 
that the kingdom should ho subject to one lord, and that we all 
keep ourselves from monal sin, and cornmunicato of our goods 
charitably to the poor. These arc the sentences wliioh Mr. 
Shirh'v interprets as opposed to all ‘perpetual olocniosyiiary en- 
dowments.’ 'riiat a priest in mortal sin should repent of his 
sill, or cease from liis vocation, is, we jiresumc, a doctrine we all 
liold. Tlicro is room to doubt whether Wyclitfo ever avowed tlie ex- 
trenu^ principle whicli !M’r. Shirley seems, for polemical purposes, 
to aUribute to him. It certainly is not in the paper appealed to 
as containing it, nor is it in the above extract now produced for 
tlic first time by Mr. Shirley. 
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It is to be regretted tliat we do not see more of th(3 connexion 
of this extract. In the sentence with which it commences, the 
lleformer says that man can do nothing absolutely good — that 
something of the imperfect will mix with it, and the case of Can- 
terbury iiall is given as an illustration. The tone througliout is 
commendatory of what Islop had done in founding that liall. It 
became him, as a pious churchman, so to care for the ])oor scholai-s. 
Euthe committed iin error, by which men of less principle succeeded 
in frustrating his intentions, and William of Wykeham, in doing a. 
work of the same kind, had taken care to guard against thc;same 
mistake. When Wycliflb says, therefore, in conclusion, thatlslej) 
sinned in founding the hall, he can hardly meiiii that lie sinned 
in founding it at all, hut that — in conformity with the principle 
under discussion — ho vitiated an act ||oo(l in itself by something 
amiss in the mode of performing it. What w^as ibis something 
amiss*'? Let it he rcineiuhered that Islep’s foundation wns oii- 
ginally for the hcneiii of a society to consist, in part, of men 
belonging .to ilie religious orders, not of secular ch’rks alone; 
and if tliis fact be borne in, mind, the following passage from 
Lowth’s Life of Wykeham seems to sIjow where the ‘ venial’ sin 
lay in Islep’s otherwise very worthy service. 

‘ lie (Wykeham) had long resolved to dispose of the wealth, which 
the Divine Providence had so abundantly bestowed upon him, to some 
charitable use, and for the public good ; but was greatly embarrassed 
when he came to fix his choice on some design that was likely to prove 
inof^t beneficial, and least liable to abuse. lie tells us himself 
(Statute Coll. Oxon. and Wint.) that upon this occasion he diligently 
examined and considered the various rules of the religious orders, and 
compared wdth them the lives of their j^rofessors ; but w'as obliged 
with grief to declare, that he could not any wlicrc iind that the ordi- 
nances of their founders, according to their true design and intention, 
were at present observed by any of them, 'i’lus rellcction alfecled 
him greatly, and inclined him to take the resolution of distrihiiiing his 
riches to the poor with his own hands, rather than employ them in 
establishing an institution, which might become a snare and an occa- 
sion of guilt to those for whose beiieiit it should be designed. After 
much deliberation and devout invocation of tlie Divine assistance, con- 
sidering how greatly the number of the clergy had been of late re- 
duced by continual wars and frequent pestilences, he determined at last 
to endeavour to remedy, so far as he wa.s able, this desolation of the 
church, by relieving poor scholars in their clerical education, and to 
establish two colleges of students, for the honour of God and the 
increase of his worship, for the support and exaltation of the Christian 
faith, and for the improvement of tho liberal arts and sciences.’ — 
pp. 92—95. 

It thus seems clear, that the point in which Wykeham profited 
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l)y ilie cxj)crienre of Oaiitorbury Hall, was in resolving to liavc 
notliing to do with the religious orders. For it was the error in 
respoet of Isicp’s first scljemc, wliich embraced the j*eligioiis 
orders, along with seculars, that brought on his infant Ibiin- 
dation all its troubles, and ended in an expulsion of the secuhtrs 
to make room for tlie monks — the proceeding denounced by Wy- 
cliflii as a robbing of the poor to conftir needless wealth U])on tlio 
rich. The assumption that Islep was not at liberty so to appro - 
])riate his income, is not accepted by AV'ycIiffe. Is repudiated as 
a sophism. 

It should be observed, that Ironi the reference in this extract 
1o the nisliop of Wincliester, who did not Ibmid New (h)llege 
heibre 1373, it is evident that when the passage was written some 
ten years must have passed since the Canterbury Hall case had 
bi‘en judged and sidtlcd. Wyelitle’s intimate ac([uaintanco with 
the history of the case after that lapse of time, and tlic tcrSis in 
wliich bo condemns the papal verdict upon it, are just sneb as 
miglit Jiave been expected on the siipfiosition of his having been 
iiimsolf the warden. We scarcely Jieed say, that could Wycliilb 
bo shown to have hold the doctrine whicli Mr. Sliirley attributes 
to liiui ill 1380, tliat would ho no evidence of his having so 
thought in 130b, when ho accepted his ajipointmout as warden. 

So another of ]\fr. Sliirley’s criticisms, ctnmnonded with sucli 
edifying docility hy his reviewer, falls to tlie giouud, 

Mr. Shirley says the object of the pnhdes in citing Wyclitfc 
before them ill 1377 wais purely political, and meant as a lilTiw, 
through tlio Ucfornier, at duhu of daunt. 

‘ Whatever opinions Wyelif may really have held, a question wo 
reserve for the present, it is certain that the pnnci]>lcs whicli he had 
avowed, and on which he had defended the eeelesiastical policy of his 
[)atron, may have easily appeared to many to ho subversive of the 
franuiwork of society. Convocation arraigned these political doctrines 
as heresies, and appointed William of Wykeham one of the judges. 
How utterly the meaning of this prosecution was political may be 
gathered from the total omission in the articles of accusation of all 
matters not bearing on the question of the hour. AVyelif had been 
long ago accused of heresy on the subject of the Incarnation, but this 
was not mentioned ; his doctrine of the imperishability of matter had 
been actually condemned by Archbishop Langham, it was not alluded 
to ; lie had boon accused of reviving the necessitarian tenets of Brad- 
wardino, hut neither were these touched upon. The object of the pro- 
secution was to proclaim to the world that society was endangered by 
the political principles which John of Gaunt was putting in practice 
against the church.’ — xxvi., xxvii. 

No doubt, the clergy meant that — meant to alarm the timid, 
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and to injure John of Gaunt, their p;reat opponent at that 
moment, by proclaiming WyeliftVs political doctrines as dan- 
gerous to society. But it is strange that Hr. Shirley should have 
described the articles of accusation against the Ilcformer as drawn 
uf) on the plan of excluding everythijjg not belonging to tlie 
politics of the lu)ur, while in iact one half of those articles ha\e 
nothing to do with politics, and relate exclusively to s])irituals — 
that is, to tin? spiritual pretensions of the Homan priistliood. 
Here are some of tlumi : — 

‘ AVc know that it is not possible that the Vicar of Clirist niiorelv 
.by his Bulls, or b}'’ thc*m together with his own will and consent, ami 
that of the College of Cardinals, should qualily or disable any nuin. 

‘ It is not possible that a man sliould be excommunicated to bis 
damage, unless he he exeonnnunicated first and principally hy hiinsolf 

‘ No one ought, except in the cause of God, to cxcoininunicate, sus- 
pend^, or interdict any one, or to jiroeccd according to any ecclesiastical 
censure by way of revenge. 

‘ Cursing or excommunication does not hind finally, oidy so far as it 
is used ag’ainst an adversary of the law of Christ. 

* The disciples of Christ have no po\ver to exact temporalities l)v 
censures or civil compulsion, 

‘ Wc ought to belhjve that then only does a Christian priest hind or 
loose, when ho sim])ly oheys the law of God.* 

The reader Avill judge whether the qiufstioiis thus raisf'd belong 
exclusively to tlie domain of polities, 'riiey are. in fact, 
tioiis that go to the r(>oi of the Homan ehureli as a spiritual 
system, and aim at nolliiugloss than takiuglho souls of unui out 
of her hands. It wimld be in vain to say that tliese lioresies, ns 
they were called, were ratlier ecclesiastical than theologiiail. ISueb 
was their vast spiritual import, and we doubt mucli if there was any- 
thing that could Im 5 adduced against Wyclijib as theological heresy, 
in the move direct sense, with any colonrable pretext, at that time. 
It w^oiild 1)0 easy to show^ tliat an attempt to get up a ease of heresy 
against him on any one of the three grounds mentioned by iJr. 
Hhirlcy w’ouhl have been absurd. We know" not when (hinningluim 
charged the Hclbrmer with heresy on tlic Incarnation, nor is it 
material to know. None of the public proceedings against him 
make mention of heresy on that subject. Wyclillb’s enemies must 
have known), moreover, that to attempt to make him a heretic on 
the ground of his speculations about the imperishability of 
mutter, could only serve to show" liow' nnich they had Ixion 
straitened for material against liim ; and to have p)‘ 0 (;e(aled 
against a man for believing on the subject of the freedom of the 
will with Bradwardino and St. Augustine, would, if possible, have* 
been still more impolitic. If the Convocation of 1 -‘177 could have 
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(•hnr^cd Wycliffo Avith theological heresy, we n^ay be assured they 
Avonld have placed that charge in tlie foreground then, as they 
<lid in l;hSl. The momenta tangible ground for aociisulion in 
Hint shape became available, it was seized, and one of tlie iii\me- 
diale elfects was the memorable disownmeiit of WyclilVe by dohn 
of daunt. Concerning the obscure dogmas ascribed to Wyeliffc 
in those articles touching the basis of human authority and 
human possessions, ii is sufficient to observe that Wyclilfe’s 
writings are full of ])assages showing the ideal and harmless sense 
in wliich he interpreted llioso tenets, in bis view the J)ivine 
lleing Avas c]ii(d‘ lord in relation to all earthly auiJiorities and 
poss(.'ssi()ns. All were received from him on conditions, and 
1hos() conditions failing, the gifts w'cro really forfeited — but for- 
Jeifed ill respeet to (iod, not in respect to man. 'Hiere was 
dilleromn', indccMl, betwtaai secular lords and spiritual. The 
forriH'r niight deprive the latter of tlieir possessions if hahitually, 
delinquent, lint Wyelillb had no such summary mode of dealing 
with the question as it alfeeted the lords temporal. AVlien tem- 
])()ral lonls became thus delinqiieuf, Avhat their position might be 
in relation to God was one thing, what it was in relation to man 
was another. We may lx* assured that the most material points 
of alleged heresy or error that could l)e collected from tlu5 lie- 
fornu'rs earlier liatin writings up to 131 7 , were then adduced 
aifauiiit him, Tuosr: roisrs ciiVK us a landmark in tiis history. 

As another instance 1>f the manner in Avhich .Mr. SliirlcAican 
assume the merit of discovery wlicre lie has made none, wo may 
notice his reference to the relation between Wyeliil’e and bis 
‘ poor priests.’ It is meuiioned as a circumstance dittle known/ 
thill those itinerant preachers boro sonn? resemhhince to the early 
Muthodist ])roai.‘licrs under tlie direction of John M'eslcy; and it 
is suggested tlial if Wyclille conld only have kept free from 
heresy, ho might liavc wrouglii them np into a new order, aiid so 
might liave been considered as tlieir founder. All we know' of 
Wyclifle’s relation to these prearhers is, that lie applauded tlieir 
hihours, and that lie denounced llie conduct of tlieir pcivsocutors ; 
and if those facts be ‘ little known,* and if tbo characha* of tbc 
preaclicrs tliomselves bo ‘ little knowm,' the blame docs lud rest, 
we think, witli those who have preceded Mr. Hhirloy in writing 
aliout AVycliil’e. One of these writers, describing the preamble of 
ii statute, prepared by the bishops in 1382 against this new order 
()1‘ public instvuetors, says : — 

' There is even in this dry huv-paper something of the jiiotorial. 
These ‘poor priests’ — tlicso styrely, free-spoken Methodist n 

of the fourteenth century, arc here travelling before us, from county 

NO. Lvr. I) D 
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to county, from town to town, and village to village, barefooted, staff 
ill hand, the visible pemnation of the toilsome, the goiicroiis, the 
noblehcartcd. In churches or churchyards, in markets or fairs, before 
gentle or simple, pious or profligate, — wherever men or women are 
gatlvered together, or may be gathered, there the itinerant instructor 
of this school finds his proaching-place, and discourses boldly on the 
dilfereiice between the religion of the Bible, with its appeals to every 
man’s reason and conscience, and the superstitions of the priests, which 
have nothing to sustain them save that hollow mockery called the 
authority of the Church. Prelates and abbots, mendicants and monks, 
rectors and curates, become wrathful — but the people are not wrathful. 
Almost to a man they attest that the stranger is in the right, and that 
harm shall not he done to him. Knighton mentions a number of 
persons of some figure wlio openly favoured the new preachers — such 
as Sir Thomas Latimer, Sir John Trussell, Sir Lodovick Clifford, Sir 
John JLVechc, Sir liichard Story, and Sir John Hilton. It was the 
manner of these distinguished persons, as our liistoriaii informs us, 

* when a pri'achor of the Wyclifib order came into their neighbourhood, 
to give notice to all around of time and place, and to draw a vast 
audience together. Even beyond this did they proceed, for you might 
see them standing round the jmlpit of the preaclier, armed, and pre- 
pared to defend liiin from assault with their good swords, if there should 
be need. Knighton, wlio complains of this mode of pro(‘ecding as being 
rath(:‘r Molianuneclau than Christian in its spirit, is novcrtludeSK oWigcul 
to give these Lollard or Puritan knights the credit of being governed 
by a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge ,* — Be Bventibus, 
2(5()0, 2(5G1. 

‘ The local official, not daring to go farther, serves his writ upon the 
disorderly stranger, requiring him to apjjear before his ordinary ; hut 
the stranger is speedily elsewhere, and at his wonted labour. JVoud 
churchmen thunder their anathema against, him — to him it is an 
empty sound. The soul under that coarse garb, and which plays from 
beneath tliat weatherworn countenance, is an emancipated soul — jjot 
so much the image of the age in which wc find it, as the prophcfiy of 
an age to come-^o come only after a long, a dark, and a troubled 
interval shall have passed away,’ — John de Wycliffe; a Monograph^ 
--pj). 276—279. 

Mr. Shirley is no stranger to the volume from which this 
ox tract is taken. Nevertheless, in the faco of what is tlioro 
written, ho can intimate to his readers that the labours of these 
pieaoliers, and Wyediffe’s patronage of them, are facts wliicli have 
been so neglected by the lieibnner s woilhless biographers as to 
he ‘ little known/ leaving it to liis own better information and 
intelligence to biing the subject into daylight, and to present it 
in its true siguifieaiico. Mr. IShirley’s reviewer is especially 
struck with finding for the first lime that modern Methodism has 
its type so fur back in our history as tlie fourteenth century ! 
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Shirley thinks — ami we suppose we must not say, thanks 
to his German critics for it, though they have certainly hben he- 
fore-haud with him on this point — that a close study of Wyclifle’s 
‘Realism’ as a thinker is an ‘essential element’ towards a gust 
estimate of his character : — • 

‘ Whatever be the cause, almost all the religious life, and even all 
that was continuous even in the intellectual life of the middle ages, 
belonged to one or other of the various shades of realism. In tlie 
latter half of the fourteenth century, whatever there was among the 
clergy, either of such religious feeling or of intellectual activit}'^, was 
to be found, speaking broadly, in the secular priests. As a body, 
therefore, they wore naturally realists.* — liii. 

Th( 3 sc sentences invc'vt the relations of cause and cllbct. lu ^ 
tln^ hrst, men bocomo intolloetaal and spiritual, because tlu^V arc 
I'ealists ; and then they become realists hectuiso they are intcl-, 
lectual and spiritual. We do not say that ]\ Ur. Shirley is not 
an intelligent man, hut this is only an instance of tlie T^ad want of 
certainty in tlio working of his ifitelligeuoe. Admitting, how- 
ever, as we certainly do, that lliere is a miinral tendency towards 
liberalism in realism, yet seeing that Iialf the Duiikers of Europe 

realists in the fourteenth century, and only one of them 
became a Wyelille, is it not clear that tlie ‘essential element’ 
— the disliiiclivo force, of tin’s man’s character, must be sought in 
some source above roali^^n, and mojv potent than it ? Great olji’ecis 
never come from small causes, and complex cUo(;ts never como 
from simple causes. 'Fhese maxims are so obvious as to be almost 
truisms. J3ut what labour might have been spared had they been 
always rememhered ! It seems to he a besetting inlirmity in inmdi 
of the thinking of our time, to look in this manner to some one 
cause for greatly more than can possibly have proceeded from it. 
It is so pleasant, so sagacious, so scaentilic, to be able to lay 
liold on a single clue which shall unravel everything. Rut it is 
not sound philosophy, not eouimoii sense, that puts men on such 
a track. Realism liad something to do with giving Wyelille to 
history; but a higher power had much more to do with that 
event — the power, we mean, which lodges religious eonviction in 
the souls of men according to a law of sovereignty little under- 
stood by us. Realism might have taught tlie Ihdbnner his 
respect for human intelligence, but it was an inllucuce above that 
whicli taught him his reverence for the word of God. His stern 
rationality helped to make him what lie was, hut much more 
came from that biblical influence whicli served to coiisccrate liis 
rationality to its true uses. The root of WyclilFo’s greatiio.s.s lay 
iu his fear of God, and in his sense of responsibility. He toiled 
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much, and braved much, but ^vith the nature which GodJuul 
given him he could not do otherwise. The spirit of self-conso- 
cratioii shut out the selfish. Something of this s])irit in our- 
seh^es is of the first importance to a right understanding of the 
character of Wycliffe.* 

We repeat, Mv. yiiirley is entitled to our gratitude for the can^ 
with which ho has edited the papers in this volnme. Tliorc is also 
some matter even in this sketch of the Reformer’s life to whicli 
those who wish to study his times will do well to give aitontion. 
Ko modern writer has been infallible in writing about Wyoliffc. 
So lost, through neglect and distance, is the material relating to 
him, that the question of mistake on the part of his biographci-s 
can only be a question of degree. Every man who has touched 

‘ * The reviewer in the Qnarterhj regrets, in common with us all, th.at nothing is 

known' concerning tho history of the portniit of the Reformer at Wydiffe. The 

^ painting is on panel, in size about 18 inches by 14. It has a dark Uenibrandt 
apjiearance, tho head being the only object looking forth from a <lcep Vandyke 
brown circumference, the dark ground having apparently become darker by ago. 
It is described as an * Original 1‘icture,’ by tSir .Antonio More. As a work of art 
it is worthy of the pencil of that artist, but it has not the clearness and freshness so 
observable in the portraits by SirxXntonio in the recent Manchester Exhilntioii. It 
see] ns much older. 

There is another portrait of the Refonner which has attracted some attention of 
late. It is in the possession of Henry Fayiie, Esq., of Leicester. I'his picture 
was presented for inspection at a meeting of the Archieological Society in Iiondon, 
in Noveiribcr, 18.51. In the next December the following account of it appeared 
in the 0'eulleman*s Mafjaxhic : — 

' A remarkable ‘palimpsest* painting was shown by Mr. P.'iyne, of Leicester, 
having been originally a portrait of XVyclilfe, but painted over, and converted into 
that of ‘ Robertus Langton, Doctor/ whobO name .appears coiiaallnf/ tiiat of 
'NVyclillc. 

‘ This latter work ai)peiirs to bo of the times shortly before the Kefoi ination, and 
is very Tomailtahle for the assemblage of pilgrim’s svgns winch it displays. Tim 
original painting appears to be of tlic liftecntli ccntuiy, and bcava miidi resem- 
blance to the fine portrait at Knolc.’ 

These * pilgrim’s signs’ which now disfigure the painting, and the name ‘ Kobertus 
Langton,* owe their origin, we doubt not, to the same cause, and helped to disguise 
the portrait at some time when it was felt that it might bo dangerous to he known 
to possess it. The name ‘ Rohertus L,aiigton’ has been in gilt fTerman-lext letters ; 
the name ‘Johannes AViiklitfc’ is in a dark ch.ar.acter, and seems to be of a imieh 
older date. Mr. Payne is disposed to think that Wyelilfe may have sat for this 
portrait when at Bruge--s in 1874. 13ut this can he only oonjecturc. If it be true, 
as stated by the reviewer in tho (luarferit/, that lt.aly itself has no jiortrait, even on 
panel, so old as the fourteenth century, then Mr. Payne’s, which is on canvas, 
shoultl be thus old is out of the question. It is an admirable painting, Tho artist 
achieves much with little appearance of cl.aboraiiou. There is more in it to remind 
ua of Sir Antonio More than in the painting at Wydiffe. Both heads are dearly 
representations of thesame man. But Mr, Payne’s portrait is not that of so old a man. 
The lips are more conspicuous, and the features are altogether somewhat bolder ami 
firmer. It is renuarkable that the portrait at Wydiffe is the only ancieiit painting 
in which the Reformer is represented without his staff. Li all other respects, all 
tlse portraits we h.ave seen have so much in common, as to bespeak a common 
origin. Tho staff, the book, and the same cap and gown, come up in them ail, 
with the same cast of features. Wood, in his Athaiw OxonienscSf speaks of a 
Robertus Langton, who was a dc»ctor, and died in 1524. But this .atfords no due. 
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tills. subject lias been in some tilings dofective, in other things 
mistaken, and so it will be in the future. There .s enougli to do 
in this field to requiiM tlie help of many hands, (iladly should 
wo have hailed !Mr. Shirley as a labourer Iiad he brought another 
spii'it to his work. But his attempt to bo original, aufl to 
eclipse every one that has gone before him in this path, has 
betrayed liiin into theorizing, and tauglit him to see evidenoo where 
no ruorlal, \Kr. sliould think — always ex(M‘pting his friend in thi^ 
Quarterly — would ever have tlioughf of seeing it. From his 
learning we might hav<‘ expeolod sojuething considerable ; but so 
v(’vy ]>eeuliiir is his manner of interpreting historical documents, 
that wii feel that no statement made by him can bo entitled to 
the least confidenco, unless you have the means of I'xamining for 
yourself the ground on which it is said to rest. Wycliffe's early 
Jialin Works are mostly philosophical and scholastic', of whiclf 
some judgment may bo formed from the first and second books 
of liis Triahifjus. The labour of rcMiding and collating siicll 
works would be iuiiiieuse, and tlie return would prolkibly be very 
inadecjuate ; but wo lliiak jVIr. Shirley might do some servieo 
in this way, and if shut up, as in the doenmeutary ])art of this 
volume, to ([uestions of ])hiloIogy, we should he glad to st'O 
liiin committed to the task — hut only on that eonditiou. llis 
repuialion has not been served, and will not be served, by 
writing on this sul)j(‘et as in the memoir before us. He has had 
many jiredecessors in Ibis field — he dejireeiafes Ihmii all, and, at 
tlie same time, lias so managed as to be himself mon* at* fault 
than the most faulty among tiimn. We have not said all wo 
might in exposure of these faults, but we liave sail! a great deal 
more than it lias iiemi pleasant to say, and. tlieie is little proba- 
bility of our returuiug to the subject. Tlie oilier voliiinos in 
Ibis important series of piiblicalioiis appear to be edited as sueli 
works sliould be edited. We deeply n*gret tiiat the same eaniiot 
be said of the volinue that has hecii entrusted to Mr. 8hirh‘y. 

We gladly pass now to sec \vhat the scholars of the Continent 
]ia.ve been doing on this subject. It is to ho regretted that 
the great Neander has not shown a more adequate appn'ciation 
of Wyeliffe's character and iulluence. But both Jaiflior and 
Mc.dancthoii had learned to speak slightingly of Wyclilfe. 
.Mehuicthoii did not reckon him clear on .Iiisiilieation, and 
speaks of him as raving on matters of civil government ; 
and Luther could pass him by as the ‘ hair-splitting’ Wycliffo 
(der spitzig).* The effect of this has been to turn the thoughts 

" Yet No.'iiider call« attention to a remarkahio i>assagc in tlie Trial off ns, lu 
which Wyclilfe seems to foretell the mission of Luther. ' T suppose,’ says Wycliffe, 
* that some brethren, whom God may vouchsafe to teach, will bo devoutly con- 
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of the Germans away from our first Eeformer for centuries^ 
much as our own thoughts had been turned from him by 
other circumstances. Even so recently ns when the erudite and 
diligent Winer published the last edition of his elaborate Hand- 
hook of Theological Literature^ with its supplement extending to 
the close of 1811, tlie subject of Wycliffe still remained almost 
a blank in German bibliography, as his meagre account shows. 
But more attention has been paid to matters relating to Wyclifle, 
and more veneration has been shown to his memory during the 
last dozen years in Germany than during the previous three cen- 
turies. ‘ It is quite gratuitous,* says Jaeger, ‘for certain churcli 
^ historians, in their judgment concerning Wyclilfe, to appeal to 

* Luther s view, for that rests, no less than their own, on a 
^ supeiiicial knowledge of the man. Is what Luther said at his 

table three hundred years ago to he the rule of our opinion 

* for ever?’ No — the present generation of Gcrmaii thinkers 

have put an end to that. 

In general, indeed, what this more enlightened class have done 
Las been rather dogmatic and theologicjil than biographical. 
Concerning the life of tlic Kefbnuer they furnish nothing that is 
not to he found in the English works whicli they cite as tlicir 
authorities. But on tlie opinions of Wycliffe they have done 
more than we have done. They have givcii) these with a Jiiinutc- 
ness, fulness, and system, quite in the German manner. I'lie 
sources of their information are, the hiogiaphies of Wyclilfe best 
known among ourselves, wliich come up in nearly c’very ])age tliey 
write, and tlie printed works of writers opposed to the Uerormer, 
such as Walsingham, Knighton, Wodelbrd, and Walden, — and, 
above all, the Tiualogus. 

Most of onr readers will ho aware that tliis last mentioned 
work is a Latin treatise, extending to more than three hmulred 
quarto pages, in moderate type. It was compiled by the lieibnner 
within two years of his death. In tlie first and second books it 
presents Wyclilfe as tlie mctapliysician and the schoolman ; in the 
third and fourth hooks, as tlie theologian and tlie rcJbrmcr. ^I.’wo 
editions of this ineinorahlo treatise have hcjeii printed on the Con- 
tinent, one ill 1525, and another in 1754. In this country it has 

verted to the primitive roligiun of Christ, and abandoning their false interpreta- 
tions of genuine Christianity, after having demanded or acquired for tlicnisolves 
permission from antichrist, will freely return fo the religion of Christ as it was at 
first, and then they will build up the Church like Paul.’ p. 271). Thus he ex- 
presses the expectation that a return to the true way of following Christ would 
proceed from the bosom of monachism itself; that its friends would obtain liberty 
from the popo to live in their own way, or would find means of conquering that 
liberty, and this would bo tlie conuneiicement of a renovated church.’— 
liefonnatim Movements in Enrjtand, 
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iiovor been printed, but nearly the whole of it ha« been made 
accessible to the English reader in a literal translation.* 

It is refreshing to note the catholic spirit in wiiich the mental 
processes, and the active life of W\ jlille, are estimated by most 
of his continental critics, and the thankfulness with which they 
avail themselves of help towards the study of Ins career as a 
lleformor, come from wliat quarter it may. Tlioy have? loft it to 
the countrymen of our lleformor to disgrace both him and them- 
selves by looking at him in relation to Ihc narrow limits of some 
particular church or sect, It.is enough for the representatives 
of thought in (Germany to see in \\^ycli{le tlic great patriarch of 
our common rrotestantism. Tliat his system is not in all points 
their own they know. 13iit their marvel is. Unit a man so in- 
tently occiipi(id to his last hour in demolishing the enormous 
irn])ositioiis of his ago, slioiild have found it possible to make any. 
jipproach towards a system of any ktnd. I'hey know, thv^efore, 
how to judge hin\ cliaritably, and how to ho grateful to any man 
\Yho has done sometliing to uphold and vindicate his uiemory. 

The first in the order of time ip tliis series of aiitljors is Di’. 
(Ironernan, whose work appears third in tlie list at the head of 
this article. That volume \vas published in 1837. We shall be 
cxmised, wo trust, for allowing the author to mention his autho- 
rities. 

‘ As to {iuthoriti(‘S, I have availed myself as well of the works 
of th«)so who were the i‘rTomies of Wyclilfc, as of those authors w^ho 
liold him in the Ihghest estimation. Accordingly, I have made especial 
use of the lustories of Henry Knighton and Thomas Walsingham, the 
forj]ior of whom lU»urit.ljcd in the tiino of Wycliffe, tlie latter in the 
following century. 1 have consulted beyond these many records of 
councils, the public enactments, and the works of ihilo, Fox, Harps- 
held, Wood, Wharton, and others who have written about Wycliffe. 
Though I saw that his eliaracter and doctrine were to be best eluci- 
dated from his own writings, 1 had no opportunity of examining his 
MSS., which are preserved in great numbers to this day, wlien those 
English writers who have immortalized their countryman assisted me, 
and held out an admirable liglit for my guidance. For what had been 
commenced by Thomas James, in his Apology for John Wickliffe^ 
publisluid in the year 1008, and by John Lewis, in his book entitled 
The History of the Life and Sufferings of John Wiclif JO. D., Lon- 
don, 1720, has been carried out with much more accuracy, fulness, 
and labour, in our own time by Mr. Robert Vaughan, in his work 
iutitled The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe^ London, second 
edition, 1831, who has illustrated the life, character, and doctrines of 

* Tracts and Treatises ry John de Wycliffe^ 1).D., with Selections and Transla^ 
tiojis from his Latin Works, By the Kev. liobert Vaughan, D. I). 8vo. Wycliffe 
Society, 1845. 
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the Kcformer with extraordinary success, Irom the Wyclirtb MSS.’ — 
Preface. 

T)r. Gronemari’s volume presents a judicious summary of wliat 
may Tdc learnt from the above sources in regard to tlio life and 
doctnne of our Reformer — pretixjnts it to the scholars of Europe 
in the language common to them. More than one work appeariMl 
subso([uently in Germany on this subject, founded avowedly on 
Dr. Vaughan’s publication ; but the next production of impor- 
tance consisted of a series of articles on the doctrine of Wyclitfo, 
in the Zcitschrlft fiir die lliatoHsche Thcolopie, in 1810 lind 
1817, from the pen of Dr. Lewald, Professor of 'riicology at 
Heidelberg. The aim of Professor licwald is to present Wyclilfc, 
not in the more popular aspects of his history, so inucli as in tlie 
light of the acjulemical divine. It is Wytdiffe’s doctriiui as a 
whole, ^and in the most systematic shape in which it can he pre- 
sented, with which lie is concerned — hut indeed we cannot do 
lletter than allow him to describe his task in his own words : — 

* In various biogra}>hics of Wyclitfe, as well iis in the more copiou.s 
amongst the works on church history, are to be found sketches of 
his doctrinal system with illustrative passages apj)ended. Ju these 
summaries the doctrines and principles more immediately coniKutted 
with his Reforming bias, the points of diflereiKic between him and the 
dominant church of his age, are mainly regarded, ’i’he wcll-])lanned 
biography by Vaughan, rich in extracts and verbatim citations fi’om 
Wycli/fe’s still unprinted writings, gives us' more than this. ’J’ho 
attempt to furnish, as 1 propose to do here, such an cxhildtion of 
VVycliife’s doctrinal belief (glauhenslohre) as shall be somewhat move 
thoroughly elaborated in point of systcmiatic arrangement than former 
productions of the kind, one entering more into the peculiarities of 
the scholastic processes of thought, and developing with greater pre- 
cision certain philosophico-dogmatical fundamental ideas ot* tiie R(.*- 
former, will not, 1 liopc, be unwelcome to tlie reader. 

‘ The Libri IV. tfialof/oriim, or, as it is otlierwiso iiititled, the 
Trialogus, composed by Wyelitte at an advanced age, will form the 
main source of infonnation in reference to this object of historical 
research — a work whose remarkable contents in many points of view 
would prove a still more powerful attraction to the earnest student, 
if it did not so easily frighten readers away from it by its ugly look' 
in point of style and composition. It is its defectiveness in this 
respect, and especially its unmethodical, desultory treatment of the 
subjects handled in the disputations — which are not always brought 
to any definite conclusion — which explains why, even for a purpose 
such as mine, it has not as yet been rendered so. available in all its 
parts as it ought. Since we arc anxious to supply what is wanting in 
tliLs respect, so far as what is of most weight is concerned, we shall 
do our best so to follow the train of thought in the piu'ticular dialogues, 
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that the inahi threads of the discussion may always be in our grasp. 
Many too relined seljohistic distinctions anti subtle scruples, which the 
author mentions only to throw aside, we take no notice of. 

‘ Besides the Trialor/ns we have as additional sources the InedUa^ 
or fragments of such, to bo found in Lewis and Vaughan, and p;»'ti- 
eiilar pieces of Wyclillb, which have already appeared in print, as, for 
example, the Ostiohm or ‘Wicket’ relating to the Lord’s Supper 
(Norimberg, 151-G, 8vo). For our knowledge of the dialectical basis 
of his realism, the publication of liis work. Dr. Univcrsalibun, as yet 
extant in manuscript only, would be of importance.* — ZeifscJiriJlt f. 
d. ILst, ThcoL, 1810, 11. 2, S. 171—173. 

As an honest aiid skilful guide through the thorny mazes of 
the Trialf)(jiis, ])r. Lewald has fairly earned by these patient and 
solf-donying labours tlio liigliest praisi?. lie lias been tbe first 
to do wiiai some Englishman sliould long since have done. ^Tbe 
amount of loving toil involved in what has been thus accom- 
])lls]ie(l must have been very groat. Jb*oli?ssor JiOwald lias re- 
suscitated tbe llcdbruiing Scboohnaii lias loosc'd Wyediffe from 

the scholastic ccrcmouts of the foiwteonth century, and eiiahlcd 
liini to speak to us in the scicntilic language of our own time. 
l>ut the Ih'ibnner is still the Professor discoursing to his aca- 
demic auditory, Tndecd, the main fauU we liavo to find with 
Dr. Lewald is, that he lias made Wyclitfc too much like a modern 
ilcididherg professor. The metaphysical Wycliilb of the early 
part of the Trialoyus is«slarehed and cubl, and gives us^scarcely 
the germ of Wycliile the* Beformor. We sliould rather liaveliad 
Wycliilb ill sornetliing of undress. Wc have to thank J )r. Lewald 
for dibciilangliiig the ideas of the Ueformer from the meshes of 
scholasticism, and for reducing them to onler, hut this need not 
have been dune after the manner t)f a I bitch garden, or of a rail- 
way-1 ieket olliee. We have here notliing Imt cold hony analysis, 
'riiere is not even an attempt at synthesis, but the catalogue 
ralsonnce of Wycliilb s^ipiuions unwinds its slow Jciigth along 
with an imbrokbii uniformity to the end. Of course \yo cannot 
(juutc witli any advantage from such a composition. Jl must 
suiliceto indicate bncllytlie aiTangcmont Dr. Lewald has adopted 
in r(‘ducing the opinions of the llcformer to a system. The 
principal parts, or vertcbrie — for we cannot help being reminded 
of the fossil remains of some old saurian — arc seven in number. 
First we have Wyclilfe’s sentiments on the Sources whence our 
knowledge of the Christian religion is to be drawn, and on Faith 
as a particular mode of conviction. Tlie subdivisions, are: — 
1. Scripture, the rule of right belief 2. How Scripture is to 
be expounded. 3. The right of all Cliristians to read the 
Scriptures. 4. The relations between Faith and Knowledge — 
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Of Faith in its i)raotical aspect — ^Light of Faith and Light of 
Ileasou. The Second Part relates to Wyclifte’s doctrine of God, 
his existence, essence, and attributes. Part the Third gives us 
his doctrine on the Trinity. Part the Fourth develops his pecu- 
liar doctrine of Ideas, and of t^ie Necessity of all that actually 
exists, together with the Negativity of everything not grounded 
in God. The Fifth Part details his views of Creation and the 
Creatures, of Man as consisting of body and soul, his Angelology 
and .Demonology. Tlicn follows his doctrine concerning the Fall 
and Redemption ; the Tncarnation and tlic Atonement. Lastly, 
'wc have his teaching as to the Suernmonts, with an appendix 
relative to his views on the nature and functions of the (Jiiurch, 
The passages brought together from Wycliffe’s writings as bear- 
ing on these various topics arc of great value as thus arranged, 
and will be of vast service in the hands of those who may know 
how To make a more poj)ular use of them than Professor Lcwald 
*has attempted. 

Professor Leo, of 1 f alio, tinnks Wycliffe sliould he regarded 
rather as a licretic than as a., reformer : an insinuation wlucii, 
coming as it docs from so reckless a partisan of the High Lu- 
theran reactionaries, will hardly create surprise. It is more sad 
to find a man like Guericke (Kirclienyeschivhtc, r>d. i. s. 779, 
Erst. Ausg.) denying his possession of the Holy Gliost. On 
this Jaeger quietly remarks : ‘This usurped y^afnapa SiaKpicawtj 
‘ stood greatly in need of a tonic regimen,- such as might have been 
‘found in a study of the works of Lewis and Vanghan,’ and ac- 
cordingly undertakes to prove in opposition to such ignorant and 
uncliarilable jiidgraciits that, ‘in Wycliffe all tJic maxims and 
‘principles of the Reformation found for the first time a definite 
‘ and all-sided expression, and that to him belongs, amongst all the 
‘forerunners of the Reformation, the title of the. Forerunner in 
‘ an eminent sense.’ The occasion both of the composition and 
of the publication of Jaeger’s production affords illustration of tlic 
growing interest taken in the subject througlumt Gormanv. For 
it was written with a view to a competition proposed in iMol by 
the Protestant 'Tlictdogicnl Faculty of tlm D jiivorsity of Tubin- 
gen, on ‘ the theological characteristics of Jolni Wycliffe, Ijis 
‘ opposition to the dogmas of tho Catholic Church, and his im- 
‘ portance as a Reformer compared with John lluss and John 
‘ Wessel on the one hand, and with Luther on the other.’ Having 
been awarded the prize, it W'as laid by for a while until tlie 
Ultramontane attempts of the Archbishop of Friburg against tho 
]3aden Government seemed to the author to present a fitting 
opportunity for calling the attention of liis countrymen to the 
great man who first struck the key-note of patriotic resistance to 
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Eomp^ in England. Ills Essay is a most gonial one, and fur- 
nishes a very delightful and instructive comparative study of the 
four sturdy pillars which in England, Holland, Boheinia, and 
Germany upheld the rising temple of a renovated Christianity. 
Our author’s method in the treatment of his subject is sketcficd 
hy his own hand in the following extract, which must soive in- 
stead of a more detailed analysis; — 

‘ Wc first delineate Wyclilie apart. The starting-point and centre 
of gravity, so to speak, of his work falls on the side of faith and doc- 
trine. If we treat this question first of all according to its subjective 
aspect, this will give us the theological characicristioi of Wyclilie in 
the narrower sense, and this portion of our work will have to do with 
the Tuudauiental Christian dogmas, with Wycliffe’s Christian view of 
things purely as such. When we have thus become aciiuaintcd witli 
the deep substructure of bis power, our Second Part will sbo\v^liow * 
tlicse ibcological convictions took n]) arms against the cxtenialism of 
the ecclesiastical dogma, and will treat h in opposition to the Catholic * 
creed. After summing up tlio general results of the inquyacs entered 
on in the First Fart, it will exhiliit WycRUb’s antagonisiii^ views under 
the two heads of the doctrine ol‘ the Sacraments and that of the Church. 
The latter will of itself lead us by a natural transition to the Third 
Part —viz., the delineation of Wyclitfo’s charaetm* as a Eefonner, and 
of llie means at his coTninnnd and the plans wliieh he formed for the 
renovation of the Ohnroh ; in wdiich place we shall have to speak of 
Itis relations to the ecclesiastical authorities, to tlic people, and to the 
State. This done, w e slia^l gather up the results, and on the Ijasis 
thus secured shall proceed to the examination of what •forms the 
second main division of our subject — viz., W yclilie’s importance with 
reference to tlie Eeformution, side by siile with the men who paved 
the way for it on the one band, and with the man who at length 
accomplished it on the other.’ — Jaeger^ pp. 18,19. 

In the comparison botAveoii Wyclift’e and Huss, our author is 
more just to oiir illustrious countryman tliau Neaiider, who, he 
j’ightly complains, shows too mncli disposition to underrate the 
English Ecl’orniors share in the l^oheiiiiun niovcrneut. The 
space assigned to Wycliifo in Ncandcr’s posthumous volume 
allords a fn.'sh illu.stration (if the growing German interest in the 
Lutterworth evangelist, and is welcome to our nalional feeling. 
Put we fear it cannot he said that the prince of church liistorians 
has in this poiTion of his immortal work risen to the height of his 
grout argument. Such is also Jaeger s deliverance upon the point. 
He says : — 

‘As regards the delineation of Wycliffe in tlie sixth and most recent 
volume of Neandcr’s Church History, we find it sadly wanting in 
arrangement, completeness, and profound apprehension of the man, 
and in the course of our task we shall be compelled here and there to 
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impugn one and another of his perverse judgments. At the, very 
outset wc must lift up our voice against his placing the entire history 
of Wycliife under the rubric, ‘ History of Theology and Doctrine.* 

‘ Im the ideas scattered by Matthias of Jaiiow,’ says Nc.ander, ‘ we 
have all that was wanted to profjuce the Bohemian revolt, and tliat 
out of these ideas, without the superadded influence of Wyclifie, a 
struggle, pushed continually farther and farther through the opposition 
of the great anti-reforming party, might have developed itself.’ ’ 

On wliicli .Tiicger pertinently remarks, that'it is idle to ask what 
might have happened apart from Wyolifie’s influence. That in- 
fluence was there, and liad wrought far more powerfully than that 
of Matthias of Janow on Hiiss himself at any rate, and still 
more on Jerome of Prague, who is doubtless of more importance 
than Huss so far as regards the heginning of the Bohemian com • 

' motions, lie then proceeds : — 

. ‘ The true state of the case was in general as follow\s : — Already, 

before the time of Iluss, the practical opposition to the ])rcvailing 
abuses, just as it showed itself sporadically everywhere, so also was it 
carried on witli particular vigoilr here in Bohemia by Janow and liis 
compeers, and this patli was followed up by Huss witli equal zeal. 
Wycliffe’s writings were already known there, at least in part, but 
without as 3 ’ot having attracted special attention. But in the year 
1308, Jerome of Prague brought home with him from Oxlord otluu’ 
w’ritings of Wycliffe, dispersed them with the greatest ontlnisiasm, and 
became insi>lred witli zeal on behalf of the Englisli doctrimjs. It was 
this*- newly-kindlod interest in the doctrines of the English lier(;tic 
which led to the condemnation of his forty- five articles in 1103, with 
which event tlie controversy begins to gain in real significance. For 
now, for the first time, Wifclije" s general attach upon the entire foun- 
dations of the ancient Church, which, moreo'^er, had ])e('n j)artieulaidv 
warm against the ecclesiastical doctrine, coalesced with the opposillon 
against abuses in practice and life, and imparted to this latter its own 
radical character. In this way lluss was forced into a position which 
he by no means occupied in the beginiiing, and which lie was even 
constantly at pains to declijie. Huss was anxious about nothing so 
much as to purge himself from the charge of heresy. The accusation 
of being puffed up with a sense of liis own importance w; s painful to 
his susceptible and liumble mind, and wliilst Wycliffe in his daring 
self-reliance hurled against the Church lierself the cliarge of heresy — 
even in reference to articles of faith, such us transubstantiaiion, Huss 
even from liis prison writes with touching earnestness to the Knight 
of Chlum, to be sure and not forget to impress on the queen, tluit 
she need not be under any apprehension of scandal on his part as 
though he were a heretic. Moreover, he repudiated every sort of inti- 
mate connexion and partnership with Wycliffe. Already at Pragm*, 
in 1403, lie would not allow it to be asserted to his prejudice that lu‘ 
liad said that all Wycliffe’s forty-five ai-ticles were true, although by 
ascribing what was false in them, with the exception of the article, 
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l)c corpore Christ i, to tlic falsilication of a certain Dr. Hubncr, he, 
nevertheless, evinces his inward loaning towards VVyelifte. The same is 
expressed in his well-known touching and beautiful wish : ' Would I 
might reach tlie place wliere the soul of Wj'clitle is ! ’ ’ — Jaencr, 

pp. 02, o;3. 

• 

Til J aeger’s opinion IIuss deceived himself as to the extent to 
wliicdi he liad been influenced by Wyelille. It was not mainly 
the philosophical writings of AVycIilFe, as lie said before the 
Council, wliich Inid iirst and especially attracted him. He had 
not merely imbibed and defended this or that particular doctrine 
of the English Itefornior, hut he hfdd the fundamental principle 
in coininon with Wycliffe, and that, as our autlior thinks, in a still 
more profound, iminediate, and living way than AVyelitfe himself. 
JJis reasoning is as follows : — 

‘ In sup})ort of this conclusion wc cannot do better than a])j)inil to * 
liis adversaries, to the Catholic Church, which in sucli (p.iestions lias 
(iver judged with all the keenness of a natural instinct. The Church 
h.id iveogiuscd in Wyclilib her ino>t dangerous enemy, the man wlio 
laid laid ilio axe to tlie root of heik proud but corrupt tree. The 
Synod at Jtoiue had ordtavd tin* writings of Wycliffe to be burnt, and 
liad fulminated against liim the curse of the Church. The Council of 
Constance, in its eighth session, in May, If 15, solemnly pronounced 
him a herctie, condemned his doctrine, and in its fanatical zeal 
ordained that his accursial hones should be dug up out of consecrated 
grouiKl, and his earthly remains scattered upon the river. 

• Again, that the Council were for classing IIu.ss altogether ^vith 
Wyelitle, is partic.ailarly shown by its eagerness to fasten on Hiiss the 
li{?ri;sie.s of Wydilfe, to wliicli point his accusers always came hack. 
The same thing appears in many of the speeches of the most eminent 
men in the Council, hut especially in the se?itcnce, in which the doc- 
trino.s and the person of Wvadilfc lill the foreground, and Huss is 
treated simply as an adherent and disciple of Wydilfe, and condemned 
to h(j burnt a(a:ordingly. 

‘ l*alei z, tlicn, was (|uite right when he said to Huss, ‘ Since the 
birth of Christ no heretic has written more dangerously against the 
( nuirdi tlian thou and AVydiifo.’ For it is just this phenomenon, 
that what had found in AVydilfe dear dogmatic expression, had at once 
assumed in Huss a direct practical .shape — one-sidedly practical, it may 
be, but ]»robably for that very reason all tlie more truly ])opular — it is 
just this lact, J say, whicli proves that intlie Bohemian lleformer the new 
])rinciple had already become life and realifg, and had gained in depth 
and earnestness, Tliis has boon already pointed out in detail. The 
evangelical eonceptioii of the Church at once attains with Huss its 
practical application in what ho says of the universal priesthood, and, 
if Gerson is to be believed in the articles of accusation which ho drew 
iij), the lleformer himself wont so fai* as to maintain that every pious 
man has a right and is bound to teadi and to preach (quod omnis 
bene vivens secundam vitaiii Christi potest ct debot docerc palam 
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et prjcdicare). The refusal to bow to the papal authority, Avliich he 
is unable theoretically to carry" through, he maintains simply by im- 
plication, in that he revolts against being hindered by the papal 
excommunication from the fulfilment of his duty as a preacher imposed 
on him immediately by God. So, too, if when he asserts the authority 
of Scripture he glances wistfully at tradition, and the holy doctores^ 
nevertheless the study of his practical writings in particular, and of his 
whole personality, shows that with him the authority of Scripture had 
become a living power. They breathe throughout, and that far more 
than Wycliffe’s, a spirit inwardly akin to the Gospel, and based on it 
alone. In Huss we meet with a really living and personal relatioiiship 
to Christ, after which we see Wyclifib earnestly striving only. In this 
respect the reforming j)ritJciple in Huss rises to a higher level than in 
Wyelifie, to whom he is decidedly inferior in importance, power, and 
clearness of intellect, and approaches in a marked degree the full j)iteh 
, which it attains in Luther. 

‘ deeper study of history will not reproach us with a leaning to 
, the magical and superstitious if we hero mention also the marvellous 
insight and the prophetical element iu Huss. It proves how full his 
mind was of* the weal and woe of the Church ; how this one thought 
s\vayecl his soul. As an example of this trait, which is everywhere 
discernible, especially in his last peril, wo adduce only that dream, of 
which he writes so touchingly from his prison : — ‘ 1 saw how in 
Bethlehem’^ men endeavoured to defiice all the pictures of Christ, and 
they succeeded in doing so. Then on the next day 1 arose and saw a 
number of painters, who had painted many more and much liner ones. 
In like manner, 1 too hope,* he proceeds iio say, * that the life of 
Cln’Rit which by my niinistiy in Bethlehem has been painted by means 
of His word in the hearts of men, will be better painted and by more 
and better preachers than I ; and with this prospect will 1 comfort 
myself.’ ’ — Jaeger, pp. 93 — 95. 

Space will not be left us to enter into the particiihirs of tlie 
scarcely less interesting parallel between Wytdiffe and the i*eforni- 
ing Hollander, Wessel,llie scholar of Thomas ii Kempis and the 
teacher of lloudilin. Until the [Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
gave us, in our own language, Ullmann's masterly work, The Re- 
formers before the Reformation, Wessel was to English readers 
a great unknown. We wish we could Jiere afford to do more 
than merely allow Jaeger to indicate the point of view whence 
he compares Wessel with Wycliffe. 

' It now camo to the turn of the second of the two tendencies 
which we have found united in Wycliffe to develop itself; 1 refer to 
the opposition against the hierarchical science, against scholasticism. 
This was the problem of that period of seeming repose and lassitude 
which succeeded to the exciting times of the great Councils of Basle 
and Constance. The representative of this second tendency is Jolui 

* The chapel of that name at Prague in which ho was wont to preach. 
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Wcssel, and it is remarkable enough that he exhibits in his pei*soii 
this side of Wyclilfe with the same oiie-sidcdness as lluss the otlier. 
When great ideas make sJiijnvreck for the moment, And the ^posing 
forces triumph, it is in accordance with a natural law that an impulse 
develops itself, to gain by means of a reform from within outwards, ;ind 
step by ste]), that which has not been 3 delded in the lump to stormy 
and revolutionary assaults. In such cases the new clement has to bo 
bi’ought to full maturity, and to bo carefully elaborated in the noise- 
less workshop of calm scientific retirement. In the time of which wo 
speak this process was precipitated by the revival of the humanistic 
studies which were going on at that veiy epoch. This quietly creative 
si)ii‘it, which hloiided a tranquil, practical life with contemplative 
science — the Inner Misshjii, as it may he styled, of the lifteenth cen- 
tury — had its head-quarters iu the Netherlands. In this country, in 
the societies of tlie IJrethren of the Common Lot, wc find a more 
peaceful renovation of the Lollards. Like Wyeliffe’s di.sciplcs, they • 
lived according to Ihti Gos])el by the labour of their hands ;‘*^hey 
had introduced amongst themsclvc.s the community of goods iii uso« 
amongst the first (Christians, and studied in retirement the Gospel of love 
and seionee. Whilst Wyeliffc’.s lieiy nature infinitely preferred ener- 
getic action to slothful eontomj)latfl)n, and had zealousl}'’ opposed 
everything like conventual life within stone walls, it was precisely 
this habit of retreating into the quiet of their cells, to wliicli these 
brctlireii were indehtecl for the powerful spirit which animated their 
modest works of charity. No better illustration can be given of the 
contrast between Wyeliff( 3 ’.s heroic struggles, and this love of retire- 
ment j)rodiieed by intoxication of feeling, than the words of FloJ*entius 
iladerius, one of the successors of the founder of the brotlu.Tltood, 
Gerlianl Grot)t. ‘ Accustom thyself,’ says lie, ^ to abide iu thy 
chamber, and to read in a book until it is disagreeable and irksome to 
thee to (piit it, but delightful to enter it.’ And again : ‘ Jt is dan- 
gei'ous to converse with worldly dignitaries and spiritual lords ; rather 
avoid the people of the world and great men.’ 

‘ Out of this brotherhood proceeded dohu Wessel, born 1110 at 
Groningen, and to this cloistered retreat, furnished by his native land, 
did he return after having lived at Cologne, Paris, Koine, and Heidel- 
berg, in contact with the mo.st eminent scieiitilie minds and ecclesias- 
tical notabilities, everywhere doing good in the way of communicating 
instruciioii, and by moans of friendly controversy, whenever it was 
possible witlioiit a deeper breach with the established order of things. 
Here in his own homo he wrote most of his works, which, keeping the 
middle path hetwceii simple edification and science, bear throughout 
the same uniform character of mild and moderate opposition, free from 
all excitement, and of humble self-mistrust and genuine picty^. It 
must be added that they bear also the stamp of an age wanting in 
the highest kind of productive power.’ — Jaeger, pp. 102 — 104. 

The general scope of the parallel with liUther may he gathered 
from the following brief retrospective survey of the whole sub- 
ject:— 
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‘ AVc have seen the reforming principle complete a sort of cycle. 
AVycliffe shook from without the prison-house in which men’s' spirits 
lay bound, and toiled in rolling the first stones towards the new 
building. But though this blow made the whole edifice totter, yet 
it >vas not repeated, and it was not effectual on a grand scale. There 
was wanting to the new ijrincipld that inward power of life, which it 
was destined to discover in itself in a course of slow development, and 
as it became more deeply rooted, and that hy means of a separate un- 
folding of each particular germ. This process took place in Huss and 
Wcsscl and their compeers. Luther united anew, as in a focus, the 
different diverging tendencies and reforming energies, and led them u[) 
to a higher stage ; and in him the reforming principle has not simply 
reached its culmination in its doctrinal form, as lie liimself thought, 
but rather out of the teeming fulness of a great man, and of a wholly 
new view of life, it has shed the seeds of new impulses and new pro- 
gressive instincts. Again, not as though the whole truth were now 
fouitiil out, in whose shadow we might comfortably repose, and perhaps 
. in German fashion spin disputes about trifles, as did that great abortive 
century which followed the sixteenth with its mighty movements. 
Luther and ‘the Gorman Beformation have left a great i)ortion of the 
problem unsolved, and, such heifig tlie case, we ought not in the feel- 
ing of our weakness to bo above learning from tluj beginners of the 
Kelbrmation things for which the great consummator of the work found 
neither liimself nor his age ripe, and things of whose importance Iht* 
present time seems to admonish us with loud voice. A\'e mean the 
carrying out of the reforming principle on the arena of national life 
and of the State ; a carrying out of the Wfi>rk, not, as our adversaries 
say'*with their wonted blindness in historical matters, identical with 
the Frcncli llevolution and JbVciich anarchy, but one which, both in 
Church and State, like to nothing save itself, means only legal, tem- 
perate, manly freedom and reformation from within outwards.* 

Dr. Lcchler, an able contributor io this dcparfmoiit of liicra- 
turc in (iennany, was first brought into notice hy liis prize work 
on The Apostolic and Post-A}wstolic Aye, and hy his llislory of 
Knylish Deism. Of late lie seems to liave cherished a growing 
predilection for Wycliffe as his special subject. llen (;(3 his selec- 
tion by Herzog (wliose editorial tact in these matters is beyond 
all praise) to wi'iie tlic Lollard articles in the great Protestant 
Thcoloyieal and Ecclesiastical Encyclopaedia, now in course of 
publication at Stuttgardt. Hence, too, his own choice of Wycliffe 
as his theme in his inaugural discourse delivered on tlie oecasifni 
of his taking possession of the Tljcologicnl Chair at Leipzig a 
few’ w’coks ago. The foundation of all tliesc minor labours, how- 
ever, is to he found in his series of papers in Niedncr 
ff/r die Ilistorische Thcologic, the years 185d and 18o4. Those 
interesting ])apers arc now before us, and afford ample testimony 
to the spirit of patient and conscientious research with which 
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iiu[uivios of thisi sort aro eouiliu'led l)y Gorman scholars 
oin o ‘tlioir attention is thorouglily iialloil to them. What 
prompted Dr. Jjoclilor to study the subject more closelv, ^v^ls the 
diseroditablo eonlusion of (^pinion on the Continent relative to 
Wyelifle and the liOllards, \vhi(*h ke thus describes: — 

‘ AV^ 3 ’elifle’s im))ortanco a^j a forerunner of blio Reformation is not 
nnilonnly roeoii^nised and iiiially set at rest to this day, even within 
tlie Protestant clnirches themselves. jNTeither his character and style 
ot tlioui^ht as an individual, nor the nature, in(?asuro, duration, and 
issue of the work bcf^nii by liim, are known as they ought to he. 
0])iuIons ditler widely, lor instance, even as to whether WyelifFe has 
at all a right to he reckoned amongst the forerunners of the Reforma- 
tion, ])ropeiiy so called, and his place amongst tlie ‘witnesses of the 
truth’ is warmly disputed. Again, as relates to the disciples whom 
he gathered round him, aud the results which lui brought al>j)ut, inen 
have just as little ma<le \\\} their mimls, even at ilie present day, ‘ At 
the very outset we iind the question nudeeided, whetlicr in general ’ 
the rise of a reforming party in England is to he S(‘t ilown so pre- 
eminently and even exelnsively, as is commonly done, to the account 
of Wyclilte; or wlicthcr ilic inihieneo 8f fddtn* sects, tlio Waldenses for 
examj)lc, was not an important factor in t]\c business, so that at 
bottom WyclilFo could merely have furnished tlie decisivi^ impulse to 
the o))on. manifestation of views already current independent of him. 
Eurtlier, a great diversity of opinion ])revails as to the measure iu which 
the inlluericc of Wyclift'e jicrineated the English nation, and in par- 
ticular whether his iiitluoin^i was felt mainly amongst the liigher and 
cultivated classes, or actually laid hold of tlie heart of the people. 
I’liere arc (juestions, too, as to tlie nature of his intluenec, namely, 
wlulhei’ lie laboured in a one-sided manner merely to increase the 
stock of Christian knowledge, or brought about an outward occlesias- 
tlco-})olltical ferment, or was the author of a moral renovation and 
genuine religious awakening. Lastly, as regards the fortunes of the 
party after VVyclitFe’s deatli, and the degree of success attending the 
measures adopted against it, we find in many historical works hazy 
and inadequate, or formally incorrect statements. Mostly the writers 
eoiitont themselves with remarking that till 1809 tlie Lollards wi*ro 
on the increase, and that then, for the first time, stringent measures 
were adojited in dealing with them, the severity of which became iii- 
lensificd from 1413. It is often imagine<l that tlie result of this 
Moody persecution was the total sujiprossiou of the party ; whilst 
otlKJrs liave seen so much at least of the truth as to maintain that its 
tree opinions were never quite rooted uj) again, and that many genus 
of VVyclifie’s sowing were preserved down to the Reformation.’ — 
ZoiisGhr. /. IT.ifit, Tkcol, 1853, Heft 3, s. dlO, 417. 

lu the luminous papers before us, J)r. Lechlor does liis liest to 
disabuse his eountrymeu of the manifold miseoneoptions eiuTeiit 
amongst them respecting Wyeliffe and Ids followers. lie treats 
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of tl'.oir liistory in five periods, the first of whieli extends to 
Wycliife’s death (lo84); the soeond ends with the elcvalion of 
the House of Lancaster to the throne (1899) ; the third with the 
nHU'tyrdom of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham (1417) ; the 
fourth period is brought down te 148 i , when the bloody persecution 
against the Lollards may be said to have culminated ; and the 
fifth and last stretches down to the lieformatiou. Of these 
periods, the first alone more immcdiatoly concerns us liere. Our 
author first gives a slight sketch of the Keformer's life, next a 
summary of his doctrines, and lastly, an estimate of his success. 
The review of his theology confines itself, for the most part, to 
the Reforming elements embodied in it. A very similar distri- 
huiioii is followed in the ‘ Inaugural Lecture,' which, indeed, 
may in general he regarded as our author’s own resume of his 
earner production. We shall, therefore, borrow from its more 
compressed pages his account of Wyclithfs religious opinions; — 

‘ As a theologian, WycUffe is eminent, not only as a master of the 
scholastic method, but also by virtue of his healthy relish tor the 
truth itself, his biblical bias, and bis critical spirit. Jerome of Prague, 
who returned liomc to Bohemia from Oxford foui4e(‘n years after 
AVycliffe’s death, says, in his enthusiasm for the man, ^ Hitherto, men 
possessed nothing but the shell of science, Wyclilfe w'as the first to 
discover the kernel.* But I am persuaded that bad Wyoliffe discovered 
the kernel without being, at the same time, master of the seieutilie 
form, which in his age was looked on as the main thing, he would, in 
the end, have met with nothing but depreciation, and esjieeially from 
the very fact of bis making the Bible the Ibundation. Those who, 
instead of reading over the great masters of scholasticism, road over 
the Bible itself, and drew immediately from the Bible, were nick- 
named ‘ Biblicists,’ and greeted with nothing but slj rugging of the 
shouldei's. And yet with what decision and loyalty did Wycliffe 
hold aloft the Bible ! With ever-growing clearness and power his 
conviction breaks forth, that holy Scripture is alone entitled to supreme 
authority as the fountain and rule of Cluistian faith and life. Tie 
saj's, for instance, ‘As Christ is infinitely exalted above every other 
man, so is Holy Sci’iptnre possessed of infinitely greater authority 
than any other book. Every truth which the pilgrim upon eju'th 
does not perceive by means of his senses, must, if it be entitled to 
belief, he draw n from the Holy Scriptures.* Indeed, in another pas- 
sage, he makes the hold assertion, ‘ Were tliere a hundred popes, and 
W'cre all the h<»gging Iriars turned into cardinals, yet in matters of 
faith men w^ould not he bound by their dicta, except so far as they 
WTre founded on the Bible.’ This biblical bias was well kriowui to his 
hearers as the Reformer’s distinguishing characteristic ; and hence, 
wdiilst other groat schoolmen received nanic.s of honour, such as Doctor 
Angelicuit, Doctor Subtil is, Doctor Irrcfrarjabilis, &c., to Wycliffe 
was given tlie striking title. Doctor Evangelicus, 
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‘ This upholding of the authority of Scripture as the only decisive 
rule m matters of ffiith, this, so to say, formal principle, rests, as we at 
once see, on a material principle, and this latter runs thus — To God 
alone he honour / Christ and his merits alone are the ground of.sal- 
vation, and God’s free election in Christ is the unconditioned ci^^se 
of the blessedness of all believers. •Wycliffe earnestly insists on the 
point that honour is to be given to God alone, and overflows with 
zeal against all idolatry, which, for instance, he sees in this, that the 
commandments of men are ranked above the commandment of God, 
or that men swear by the saints, or that a monkish order usurps the 
honour which belongs to none but God, &c. That Jesus Christ, by 
virtue of his exalted person, as God and man, and of his merit, is the 
only Mediator between God and man, is with him a fundamental 
trutli, to which he always appeals again and again against the invoca- 
tion of the saints. The faith which saves must, for this reason, trust 
exclusively and wholly to Christ, and not to anything besides, whether • 
the merits of the saints or one’s own works. This faith must by ‘ a 
full belief of Christ.* C’onnccted herewith is his doctrine touching . 
God's unconditional election. This Augustiniaii doctrine Wyclille 
makes his own in all earnestness, save that he does not, like Augustine, 
make the fall and human sinfulness and inability for good his starting- 
point, but God’s omnipotence and government of the universe, iineon- 
ditioued itself, but prescribing absolutely the conditions under which 
all things exist. Iii other words, he lays down, not an anthropological 
but a theological and speculative basis for the doctrine. In opposition 
to tlie superficial view of human sin, and the exaggerated estimate of 
human virtue, which lie ai^ the basis of the Pelagian doctrine, in his 
eyes the infinitely gracious will in Christ, wliieh works everything 
that is truly good, stood high above all. And accordingly, in his 
view, faith itself is a iree gilt of God’s grace, and not a meritorious 
work. This belief, shaped in a corresponding way his conception of 
the Church ; the holy church is nothing but the congregation of the 
elect; this is ‘the true body of Christ’ as opposed to the ‘mixed 
or seeming body of Christ,’ which includes within itself both elect 
and hypocrites. In other words, whilst the itomish mediicval view 
understood by the ehurch the prelates and priests — the hierardiy, 
and did not, properly speaking, reckon tlic laity to tlic church, 
'VVyclitfe sets forth a conception of the church which, on the one hand, 
excludes all the impious and hypocrites, even if invested with cluircli- 
oflice, whether high or low ; and on the other hand, includes all true 
believers. And instead of making the salvation of individuals de- 
pendent throughout on church-office and the priesthood, he holds the 
iininediate access to grace, i.e.^ the universal priesthood of all believers. 

‘ Faith,’ says Wyclitfe, ‘ is not built upon the Pope and his Cardinals, 
l)ut upon the Holy Trinity and the God-man Jesus Christ, for other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is J esus Christ,* 
Moreover, at the bottom of his lively opposition against the Romish 
doctrine of the Lord's Siij^per, lies the same zeal for the honour of 
God, In the mediaeval church, the Eucharist, both doctrinally and 
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in its adiniuisiration, luid assumed a shape in which wo J.*rotostanis 
must roeoguisc a corruption. In three main points the institution 
of Christ and biblical truth had become perverted and lalsitied, vi/,, 
in the doctrine of the sacrifioe of the mass, in the withholding; of the 
cup from the laity, and in the dogma of transubstantiation. WycliMb’s 
attention had only been fastenbd upon the last, viz., the Koman 
Catholic doctrine that the bread and wine upon the altar, by virtue of 
consecration by the priest, are changed into the body and l)]()od of 
Christ, in such a manner that nothing, save the speclat, or sembhitue 
and taste of bread and wine now remain, but that in. reality it is only 
the body and blood of Christ which are there, for which reason the 
consecrated host must be worshipped as the real body of Christ. This 
doctrine Wycliffe declares to bo contrary alike to reason and Scripture, 
pronounces* it the most impious heresy which ever arose, and ‘the 
abomination of desolation in the hol^*^ place,’ s 2 )okeu of in the twenty- 
fourth eha 2 )ter of Matthew. There were two things which ^uive him 
sucTt^ great ofteiiee — in the first jdace the formal worship paid to lluj 
• liost, which he says, is a making of God out of the cn^aturc, idolatry ; 
and secondly, tlie fancy that the jiricst, by virtue of liis consecration, 
could ma7ce\conJicere) the body of Christ, a pretence which raises llie 
honour of the iiriosthood to the fdvies : in tliisVVyelille could see nothing 
else than a blasi>homous making of God out of a man, and an anti- 
Cliristian self-exaltation of tlie clergy. As respects his own view, it 
is on the one sides clear and consistent, viz., that tlui bread tind wine 
in the sacrament of the altar are, and remain, real bread and natural 
wine, as much after consecration as before it. Hut on tlie otli(?r side, 
as to the sense in which Christ’s body and blood are to be discerned 
in tne Lord’s Supper, his view is vague and wavering. Sometimes he 
.seems to allow the visible to be nothing more than a sign of tlie invi- 
sible, in wbieh he approximates to the doctrine of Zwingli ; at other 
times he acknowledges the true body of Christ in the Sacraimmt, so 
that he approaches the Lutheran confession. We may iTinark in 
general, that candour demands that we should not forget the ditlioulties 
which in reference precisely to this article, would stand in the way <;f 
a new and sati.sfactoiy doctrinal development, csj)ecially on a lirst 
attem 2 )t at a critical treatment of the llomish dogma.’ 

Dr. Lcchler lias expressed his critical judgment on the prin- 
cipal biographies of Wyclifle. Tlier(3 are considerations whicli 
would preclude ns from citing liis language on Ibis ])oint, hnl 
tlicre are other circumstances which seem to say that it should 
be given : — 

‘ The best works on Wyclitlb are tbe biogra 2 »hies of L(;wis and 
Vaughan. The former was the Jirst earnest attempt at a history of 
Wyclifle from its sources; and in fact, in addition to 105 page^ 
of original citation, mostly Latin, in the Ap])cndix, iiurnorous proof 
passages arc given in the work itself. WImt wo miss in the book, 
however, is not only due elaboration, order, and clearness, hut also a 
comprehensive accjnaintaiicc with Wycliffe’s works. But althougli 
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tlii.s \tpok remained to 1829 the only one drawn froni the authorities, 
it was vciy little used. AVhat Schneider remarks in the preface to 
tlie sixth volume of Ncandcr’s Church Ilislory — viz., that few of our 
(diurch historians can ever have had the book in tlu'ir hands — is* cer- 
tainly correct The new work — The Life and Opinions of John 

de W 1)3" llohert Vaughan, is distinguished by an extensive 

siiuh" of the originals ; and ho has incorporated in his work a i)reeious 
and well-arranged jlorilcyium of citations from them. For example, he 
gives from the manuscript sermons of W3"cliffe a number of valuable 
and highh" illustrative passages, whereas, until the appearance of his 
work, no correct and satisfactoiy information as to those homilies was 
anywhere to be found, ilesides 4II this, Vaughan ma}^ claim the dis- 
tinguished merit of having been the first to arrange chronologically the 
writings of AVyclilfo by the help of internal notes of time, whereby it 
became possible, for the first time, to point out the lleformer’s inner 
course of development, and to defend him against traditional preju^ees,* 
espcciidl}" against the charge of ineoiisisteiicy or disingenuousiiess.’ 

Professor riCeliler regrets that Dr. Vaughan has not paid more 
attention to Wyclitle’s philosophie;»I speculations as a realist, and 
would have jiroferred that the extracts from Wycliffe’s English 
works had been given with the strict ijmssima verba of the 
author; but ho speaks of the work, on the whole, as dealing 
with its subject ‘ critically, caiitiouslv, and with thoroughness/ 
and as being ‘ the only satisfactory elaboration of Wyelifte s 
life from the original stwirces.* 

Wiiikelmaim’s Jaitiii essay is the fruit of another univ?rsity^ 
eompidilion. '.fhe Theological Faculty of (jottingen, which had 
lU’oposed iho theme, wore scarcely satisfii d with the first draught, 
althoiigli tliev adjudged to it tlie prize; and they accordingly 
sent it hack to the writer for correction before honouring it with 
their iviprimainr. It is still, liowever, a somewhat erude per- 
fonnauce; and their first judgment, pronounced through their 
Dean, tlic learned and genial J)r. Dorner, has been by no means 
wholly deprived of its sting hy^ the subsequent revision. The 
Faculty says of it : — 

* As a whole, witli the exception of the })art relative to the Eefor- 
mation in the sixteenth centuiy, the treatise is elaborated from the 
griginal sources, and, at the same tinm, docs not omit to notice, not 
without a judicious estimate of their merits, the more recent literaiy 
productions. We find it, indeed, open to exceptions. It is a groat 
deal too abruptly, and, here and there, too hurriedh' written. It 
enters too little into such a general description of the historical 
situation with which it has to do as might help tlie reader in discover- 
ing his whereabouts, and allows the tendency to schematize — too 
evident in many places — to get the better of an \inprciiuUccd appre- 
ciation of the real state of the case. It thoreb}' often assumes too 
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abstract a tone, and becomes almost cliargeaVde with injustice. ,.This 
is especially to be remarked in reference to its treatment of Wycliffo. 
In particular it does not discuss in sufficient detail the relation of the 
previous reforming movements to the lleformation itself. Witlj all 
the*se drawbacks, however, the essay disjdays a lively and agile intellect, 
acuteness and .solidity of judgment, and a not altogether unsuccessful 
endeavour to learn the nature of the phenomena from the inner heart 
of the sjnritual powers concerned in their production. The delinea- 
tion of Gerson and Jiis theology is entitled to marked commendation.’ 

That Dr. Dorner and his colleagues should have classed 
Gerson, tlie bitter persecutor of Hiiss, as a Reformer along with 
his victim, will surprise no one who remembers tbo part played at 
Constance by the great Chancellor of Paris, and his bearing 
, there towards the papacy. His prescvii>tion for tlic sick church 
waSf^in reference to doctrine, a blending of the scholastic and 
unystic theologies ; and as regards polity, the substitution of an 
aristocratic ecclesiastical regimen by means of decennial general 
councils in the place of the papal autocracy. 

In the following passage Winkclrnann places GcrsoTi (juitc 
upon a par with Wycliffo — altogether erroneously, as might easily 
be shown, and only by depreciating the latter most unfairly. 

‘Since Wycliffo, with his disciples, showed that God is revealed in 
holy Scripture, and insisted that all truths are to bo drawn thenco, ho 
niiglit seem to deserve the name of a Reforirtcr far more than Gerson. 
In ftie main, however, tlicy are entitled to the same credit; lor 
Wydiffe did not learn more from his new source than Gerson discovered 
by his own genius (!! ) — wliidi yet is not to be taken in the sense 
that their sentiments were in general the same •, on the contrary, tho}’^ 
taught opposite truths. It must be granted, howxvcr, that no uiaii 
has seen everything. Gerson believed that God is love, but forgot 
that He is just. VVyclilfc, ou the other hand, was above all tilings 
concerned to inculcate the truth that He is just. The former decides 
that the world is governed by grace ; the latter, that it is ruled by 
justice and penalties. The former esteemed the contemplative life the 
highest grade of perfection ; the latter never ceased to proclaim tliat 
God’s righteous law must be done and fultillod. Both, accordingly, 
found God, hut the one scarcely recognises the God of the other ; ami 
this difference in their opinions concerning God is the cause of their 
disagreement as to what men are to do, and as to tlie w'ay to the 
bles.sod life. 

‘Wydiffe seems to have deduced the justice of God, not from his 
contemplation of the universe, but from his study of human nature, 
under tlie guidance of liis owm intellect. For since he affirms that 
God is ‘ every things whose existence is better than its non-existence* 
12), it is difficult to say why he should have chosen to say that 
God is just (Tr/oZ. 13), rather than that God is love, unless because he 
loiind the truth that God is just, and that wickedness will be punished, 
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ingrained in liis very nature. For lie declares tliat God and the law 
are One and the same, and is wont to style the whole of holy 
Scripture the law or rule of Christ or of God. In one passage, indeed, 
he says Giat ‘ the Scripture denotes Jesus Christ the Book of , Life* 
{Trial, 175), but he adds, ‘ ill wliich all truth is written ;* and since 
he regarded tJie law as truth rather, he did not come to conceive *of it 
as life, as Jaeger rightly remarks (p. 189).* What Vaughan has 
observed (i. 881) is indeed true, that in W^^clilfe’s writings the law of 
Christ means all God’s communications to men ; but then to him 
these same things ivliich have been revealed b}'^ God seem to be little 
else*thau God’s commandments. Even in that passage which! have 
Just cited he says nothing concerning the life with which Scrijdure is 
instinct, but .speaks of the law only, and of what is the more glorious 
import of Scripture in the popular estimation ; and elsewhere he styles 
the Decalogue the crown of God’s law, that is, of Scripture {Yaugh, ii, 
822). Moreover, in those of his books which were written for tli<^ 
unlettered, and in his sermons, he is ever sa 3 dng that the will c^God 
is revealed in holy Scripture, and that we may learn therefroui 
how to live aright {Yaugh, ii. 10 — 20). Lastly, if he makes mention 
ot the Gos]>el -which, indeed, he very seldom does — ••the Gospel is 
introduced not as an annunciation ftf the Go.spel, so to speak, but as 
ail issuing of eommaiids’ {Vaughan, ii. 28). — Winkelmann, pp. 30, 31. 

No doubt our essayist’s Judges had sonictbing of this soit in 
View when they hinted at Jiis liaving in his haste, and love of 
schematism, wronged Uic English llelbrujcr’s memory. Wyclille, 
alUiougli, of eoiirso, had not so clear a percojition of the 
evangelical aspect of revelation as Luther, was anything but 
Ihi*. legalist — we luid almost said Pelagian — liere portrayed. To 
one who was no less decided a iivedcstinariau than Augustine 
and las (»wu master Bnulwardine before him, or than Calvin 
after him, tliis was simply impossible ; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary, in su(di a case, to appeal from so crude a judgment' to tlie 
iiiiinitely better informed and inaturer estimate of Lewald, as 
indicated in the following brief extract : — 

* AVycliiFo’s theory of grace and predestination forms the centre of 
his theological doctrine; and we soon see that his etforts as a 
Reformer ripen on a soil on which, at least, the tares of pride in one’s 
own merits and conceited self-righteousness cannot take root and 
thrive ; whilst, on the other hand, the germ of the various doc- 
trinal corruptions and practical abuses, of which he was the anta- 
gonist, sprung up and grew in the soil of that soini-pelagiaiiism, 
which is so much more kindly for the ])roductiou of such tares. 

* He is a believer,’ says Wyelitle {Dial. 1. iii. c. 2, fol. 47,) * who pos- 
sesses faith as sometliing shed into his heart immediately from God, 

* J aeger is misreproseuted here. .Ho merely says, * Tliis seutenco never became 
a lull rc;dity with Wyolitfe, Ho ^stopped at the word ‘ Book,’ and never got so 
far as the word ‘ Lifo.’ ’ 
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mingled with no contrary aflcctioii of lear or despondency.’ ^ We 
may combine witli this the passage in a sermon in wliich he'tlius 
expresses himseir on the same subject : — ‘ We ought to know that 
faitli.is a gift of (*od, and that it cannot be given to men otluTwise 
thai\ of grace. Therefore, (jvery good which men possess is from fh)d. 
Accordingly, when God rewards any good work of a man, lie crowns 
His own gift. Kven this is in like manner of grace, just as all tilings 
which men popsi?ss according to the will of God arc of grace. God’s 
goodness is the ]>riniary reason why he bestows on man any good 
thing j and thus (lod can do good to man no otherwise than freely and 
of grace ; and it is only in a sense agreeable wdth this rule tlnit it 
is coiTcet to say that man deserves anything of God’ (^Vaughan ^ 
vol. ii. p. sq.) — Zeitach. f. d. ILUt. ThcoL IS 10. Heft, 2 ss. 
181, 185.* 

jT'ofessor Weber of Heidelberg, in what claims to he the lirsl 
'origwal Gorman -liistory of the I'higlisli Reformation, has, of 
course, to speak of Wye litre’s share in bniiging it aboul. We 
are sorry to tind, however, that the Reformer dues not Jill the 
space in tin's history ^Yhieh the promise held out in the siqier- 
scription to the first volume naturally leads us to expeet. ‘ ’J'hi' 
Lollards' occupy, out of umirly seven Innidred ])ages, not mon^ 
than eighty, of whicli under fifty are assigned to AVyeliilV*. The 
author, loo, has fallen into the same error with whieh Jaeger justly 
charges Noander (whom, indeed, he seems to liave too servilely 
copied in this matter), by treating of ‘ Wycliife ami the Tiollanls’ 
undei; the strange heading: ‘ Tlie, Theological Seicucc of tlio 
^liddlc Ages in llelation to the Hominaiit (Church System.' He 
has, however, happily avoided the error of Winkelmanii, as pointed 

* Neandfti* Las some just oLservatious on this point, and on tke tendency of 
Wycliffe’s view rtapuctiiijj it. AVydiftc was entangled fn the old scliolastic; view 
of the doctrine of .fiistification. lie g:ive special proininenco to the siihjective siile 
of this doctrine ; and hence he agreed with Augustine and the schoolmen on this 
point, that no one could have certainty whether he belonged to tlio elect or not. 
It is evident that in this ca»se as in that of Augustine and the qiioinists, this might 
be held in perfect consistency writh his referring eveiy thing to grace alone, .‘ind 
placing free-will utterly in the background. And hence, too, Wyeliffe luigdit 
sometimes give prominence to the trust of a Christiau in the consciousness of his 
ow'ri pious life, though he regarded evei^thing in that life as being but a work of 
Idviiie grace. Accordingly, he says, when (aod rewards a good work he crowns 
his own gift. Hence, too, we may with Vaugljan (vol. ii. iJ50) compare Wyclitfc 
with Luther in his views of the doctrine of Justification. Hut trust in the redemp- 
tion by Christ is, in truth, made the central point also by the scliolastic theologians 
of the thirteenth century. Yet in making this snhjccth e oitnorptioii of Justification 
Ills point of departure, and deriving everything from the Jivine fellowshi]) of life 
with Christ, he came to a nioro profound and spiritual conception of the Church, as 
an inward unity to be traced to the same coinmcm inward fact, in contradistinction 
from tlie oufwunl unity c<»ntcndc<l for on the position held by the Church. ‘ Holy 
Church,’ he says, ‘is the congregation of just men, for whom Christ shed Lis blood, 
and not lucre stones and timber, and earthly dross, which the priests of anticlirisfc 
magnify more tlian the righteousness of God, and the souls of men ( Vawjhnv, ii. 
27^) - ;dl who shall bo saved in the bli.s8 of heaven are members of holy Chiucli, 
and no moni'—JUst. Jlcformallon Maromnta in Enijland. 
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out by bis jud^^os — Iio lias not nogicctcd to take account of the 
political situation and ilio general ])b 3 ’siog]iomy of the times, and 
bis remarks in particmlar on the influence of the dynastic change 
at tlic accession of Ifonry IV. on the fortunes of the Tjollavd 
cause are valuable. TTo first givt« a brief biographical skeicH of 
Wyclilhi (i. ])|). 51 — 01); next conics a still more coiupendioiis 
analysis of his opinions on the priesthood and the clairch, reli- 
gion and worship (pp. 02 — 101); and lastly, an account of Lol- 
iiirdism down to the lleforination (pp. 102 — 105). The descrip- 
tive poili(jns are graphic, though not at tlie expense of historical 
Irutli ; and the vivid impression left on the reader’s mind of the 
widf.^ spread of Wyciiffeism in this country during the hiNV years 
Iflon; and after the lie former’s death deserves special mention. 
'rh{! docltinal summary is a rather perfunctory perfonnance — 
tolerably correct and not intolerably dull. 

The Life of Wyclijfe by Fricdricli Boliringer, published in^ 
is tlie first work, in a series, on the biographical history of 
fhe early Ecfbnriaiioii to which the author has pledged himself. 
II extends to more than six hmidred octavo pages, and its 
vit'w of the life aiid doctrine of Wyeliffo is, as a whole, the 
best tliat has appeared in <lermans\ The Life of the lie- 
ibrnur extends through the first hundred and fifty pages, and 
is of course derived from Lnglish sources. On tlie doctrines ot 
Wyclifl'e the author prosecutes Ijis own independent analysis, but 
avails liimseU’ freely of^flic labours of Professor T4ewald. .He 
ecniplains that Lewis does ludbiugwith the doctrines of WycliJie, 
and that Hr. N'aughau has not gone into that subject more tbo- 
lougbly and systematically. As may be (‘xpeeted, be is lumselt 
very full and very methodical on that topics — much mure, so wo 
suspect than would accord Avitb the patience of ordinary English 
rcadei's, and even with that of most English students. It is a work, 
huwover, wliich will do its part towards placing Wycliile in his true 
positioji bcfun» llu^ mind of the (jt*rmans. So the right comes 
round at last. 'This w’orld can be long forgetful of some of its 
gruatost men. The following is the form in which the doctrine 
of Wyclifl’e is pre.scntcd by llohringev : — 

" Wifcliffe as a Theologian, — T]\q Existence of (loci — the Trinity — * 
lluj Divine Attributes — the 3>ivino Ideas — the Divine Oinnipoteiico 
jind (Causality — Necessity and Erecdoin — Moral Evil— Predestination 
ilie World — Angels — Man — the Fall — Original Sin. 

' On Ivodeniptioii. — Necessit}" of the liieaniatioa — Person of Olirist 
— Work of Christ — Salvation. 

‘ Eschatology. — Immortality of tlicSoxil — Purgatory — llesurrection 
— the J udgmeiit "State of the Saved — of the Lost. 

‘Ethics. — The Virtues (Ethical, Theological) — Sin (denial Sin and 
Mortal) — the Seven Virtues ainl Sins. 
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* IVycllffe as a Reformer. — The Bible — Translation of the Bible — 
Reason and Revelation — Scholastic Philosophy — the FathersS— the 

Teachers. 

‘ Sacraments. — Ba])tism — Lord’s Supper — Confirmation — Ordina- 
tion — Marriage — Penance — Extreme Unction. 

‘ On Worship. — Evangelical Worship — Worship of Saints. 

‘ The Church. — Idea of the Church — the Empirical Church — the 
Decline — the Priesthood — the Pope — the Clergy. 

‘ Reform of the Church. — In Genera! — Preaching — Clergy — Lords 
— the Crown — tlie People — the ‘ Poor Priests’ — the Free Congrega- 
tions — Prospects. 

‘ Wycliffe and the Friars. — Monachism — Civil Affairs — Charac- 
teristics of Wycliffe — his Relation to the Reformers of the Sixteenth 
Century.* 

We nm-y select, as illustrating the sobriety with whitdj this 
author investigates the Reformers opinions, his observations oii 
tlic doctrine of Wyclilfo concerning dominion as founded in 
grace. TI>e propounding of this doctrine in some of the eai lier 
writings of Wyclille brought upon him much trouble, and during 
his later years much of what ho writes is intended to correcd 
misconception on this subject — misconception, in fact, on wbieh 
iio ought to have calculated. His belief was, as wo Lave else- 
where said, that all men hold their gifts from God, as hedng, in 
the feudal sense, chief over all ; that they hold these gifts on 
conditions; that these conditions being violated, the gifts are 
forfeited, and that mortal sin involves siicli forfeiture, in otliei* 
words, the gifts of God are for those who know liow to use them : 
the man living in mortal sin is sure to abuse them, and thus will 
give evidence that in bis (;ase they are in the wrong hands. Uni 
by mortal sin, Wycliffe meant not an act, but a state, a condi- 
tion of liabitual and hardened impiety — in shoi t, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Even yet, however, Bohringer goes on to 
say — 

* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that Wycliffe speaks 
only of an ideal order of tilings, not as existing in the world, but 
viewed in itself, as it is, and should be, before God. Ho says liiinself, 
referring to Hos. viii., that he means such and such things as ‘ before 
Ood before the ‘ face of God.’ It is also true tliat he does not look 
upon these views as jmrely ideal in regard to the Church, but that 
there he comes within the province of reality. We arc not, however, 
therefore to conclude, as his enemies liave done, that he would and 
must of necessity thus act in civil affairs.’ 

Bohringer joins in the now common lament over the neglect of 
Wycliffe on the part of his countrymen: — 

* The German Reformers of the .sixteenth century never accorded to 
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. WyclifFe that frank, impartial acknowletlgnieiit whic'h was due to him, 
owing probably to the lack of iiccurate historical information. Be- 
tween him and the Keformers of the Swiss school there is liowev'cr a 
specilic resemblance. 'J'his is true with regard even to personal ’clia- 
ractcr: pure intellect without, mythic, contemplative, romantic 'ele- 
im;nts, overruling imagination and feeling, combined with a stem 
temperament like that of Calvin. There is also the same gradual 
}3rogress from the old errors toward a new knowledge, without ‘ painful 
outhnrst in one great deed,’ as we find with Luther, and the same 
rational tendeney, giving to reason its due place in divine things. The 
proti»stiition against ecclesiastical abuses was also more energetic in 
these reformed churches than in that of Gerrnan}’^ ; they looked directly 
to the original apostolic Christianity and its outward form, rather than 
to an historical chain of us:ige ; their whole moral and religious accep- 
tation of Ohristiaulty was in fact identical.’ — p. GOG. 

The following is Bohriiiger s idea of the mental history ortho 
Jiinglisli Uelbi'JHcr: — 

‘ It does not secmi probable that he passed through any very severe 
struggles, from the peculiarities of his disposition. We should rather 
supposi' him to have hecome gradually iVecd from the thraldom of 
the ago, to have progressed step by step toward his riper views of 
(‘vaiigelicul doctrine. It was the external form of the Cliurch and its 
secular corruptions, which first forced itself irresistibly upon him. llo 
then began to consider Lhc Church us a whole, rather than ij) its 
visible and hicrareliieal ivlatlons. At lengtli he rt'achccl the doctrinal 
points, not the old Clu'istian dogmas, hut those new Middle-age fones 
whicli the Church them hold to be of most importance — the ecclesias- 
tical purpose of the Saeraiueuts, especially of the Communion.’ — p. 596. 

In his g(.*iierrtl (estimate of the character of Wyclifte, Bohringcr 
marks cspeeially Ins strong Biblical and rational tendency. 

‘ Moreover, a religious and strong personality was necessary, in 
which tlu'se truths should hecome as it were living flesh and blood. A 
charaeter which in its conscious repose on the truth and fidelity of 
divine grace has courage, from tJiis immovable rock, to testify before 
the world, without fear of human authoiity, which could neither add 
to nor take Irom it. Above all, a heMrt for the ‘ people of Christ ;* 
and this truly our Wyclifle never Licked. It is to him as much a 
necessity as a duty to ‘ save souls’ whom lie sees ' entangled’ and * lost* 
under ecclesiastical rule. ..... This loving zeal for the safety of 
souls dictated those pamphlets which have reforonce to the enlighten- 
ment of the ]>eople, and which compose the larger .and later }>ortioii of 
Ids works, it impelled him, finally, to the translation of the Bible 
into the coininon tongue. Whatever be the sid»ject occupying heart, 
mind, and hand, — the law of Gotl, or its perversion by the inventions of 
man, the right of the nation to its undisturbed possession, or the 
struggle against the monks and again.'^t a secularized chureli — he the 
important tpiestioii what it may, lie makes it a matter of conscience to 
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cx]jlaiii it to the people, and to assist tliom in recovering the ‘ yarly , 
freedom in Christ/ -p. 593. 

‘ Tlicro is yet another feature necessary to comj)lcte our picture of 
this ‘Kefornier : one possessed by other reforiiiing spirits who have 
tuk(»n liold upon the inner life of their fellow-countrymen — his strong 
nationality, his patriotism and -political zeal. Not that his inlliienee 
in the latter respect was imincdia((\ he would thus only have fallen into 
the same faidt which he reproved in his opponents, the men of the 
ruling Cluirch, but indirectly hy the light often tlirown upon State 
alVairs by his Christian ideas. In this direction he worked in difiereiit 
ways. Taking, in ocele.siastical and ])olitieal aliairs, the j)ositiori, we 
might almost say, of a consul to the I^irliament and other nobles, a 
relation which has been not inaptly com))ared to tliat existing between 
Okkani and the Emperor Louis. With person, word, anjl j)eii he 
stands at the service of every national ecclesiastical movement, ile 
• wa^Mpially anxious to free both State and ])eople from a hierarchy, 
lor whoso foundation ho had vainly searched the Scriptures, in thu.s 
•emancipating the State, and the sjnrit of the nation, he believed the 
(vhurch to he best served, since it was occupied more with such matters 
than with its first duty — the preaching of the Cospel and the spiritual 
care of souls.’ — p. 505. * 

Tho following notice of what wo may call the tempei* and 
thoroughness of Wyclitfc’s ultimate course as a llofoniiei* is just 
aiul noteworthy. 

' With regard to the defects and weaknesses of Wyclilie, that which 
appi;ars to lis most apparent is a want of moderation. In his tlioughts 
and labours as a llclbrrner, we especially note this immediate contrast- 
ing of the divine and the human, the external and the internal. In 
tlu) ccclc.sia.stical condition of his time he acknowledges notliing Imt 
human inventions, existing in obvious contradiction to its i‘arlier 
simpler .state. To have the one or tho other of such innovations re- 
moved would not satisfy him, the very foundation must he cleared. Of 
all the Middle-age llcformcrs he is hy far tho most radical.’ 

The great fault of Bohringor s work is llie Ciiutiously uculia], 
find purely scicntitic tone wliioh, for the most pJU’t, pervades it. 
The aim of the writer in general is, to ai^quit himself with all tlie 
calmness of a judge, and the case is often judged as though no 
great interest, nothing beyond the fate of certain small inge- 
nuities which lifive grown up among polemics, were at stake. This 
indift'ereritism never niadesucli men as Wyclitfo, and it will never 
give us the biography of sucli men a.s it should he written. We 
do not of course want the one-sided ric.ss of tlie partisan — luit we 
do want a tirm belief in the reality of truth, and in the fact tluit 
the tendencies of truth are on the side of humanity. 

Mr. Cowell's pap(»r on Wyidiffc is the essay to which tin* 
Stauhopo prize was awarded in Oxford in 1857. The fiuthor is 
of Wadhum College — one of Mr. Shirley s pupils we presuim*. 
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But Mr. Cowell does not concern himself ahout mithorities, 
touches nothing eonlrov(;rsiiil, and discourses tlirongli his lliiity 
liinulsomely prinled pages in a very general and Ih'irmless manner. 
What tliouglit there is in tliese ])agcs is iiilelligeut, but it is 
sadly beaten out, and overlaid wjtli words. The style, indeed, 
is (|uite alba* the iicadomic niodfd — elongated, (3h!l)r)ratc‘ly 
l)a]auccd, and so smootlaid down and ])olishcd that yoa arc in 
danger at every step of taking sound for sense. It is a style 
which young men at college are often at great pains to learn, 
and .afterwards, if they ever come to anything, take f[nite as 
mueli pains to unlearn. Ifad W elilfe written thus, he. might 
have sent fortli hooks at tlie rate of a cartload a mouth, and liave 
doll(^ notiling.- 

Much Unit is now written about Wyclilfc would, we suspect, 
be a sorrv business in his estimation were bo to revisit iis.> 

W'c ftM*l ‘lispo«ecl, before \vc to offer a word or two more abovtt 

\V'ycline’s wardensliip of CiuiLorlniry Hall. 

i. Ill reply to Mr. Pratt# note in a precedin'^ page {387). Mr. Shirley thinks it 
enough to say (p. ol9), that * V.)«ini!mi.'? wa.^'^the ordinary style of a priest whenever 
there was no que.stioii of his ilcgreo.’ Now it is true, that in doeumeiiLs of sonic length, 
and where the same name oecur.s fre«iuoiitly, the word Dominus or Magister. might 
be given to a ^Ia-<ter of Arts interchangeably— ju.st as thou ime of blaster ar Doctor 
is given interchangeably to Wycliffc by Cunningbam, in the paper which Mr. 
Shirley ha.s printefl, JOid where that, writer describes the lioformoras Doctor for the 
ffr.st, time. Put this is sometliing very ditfoivnt from the brief, formal, ami official 
entry of a name in a register, or in a legal documfml , Tl>at lliis ‘ Whyteely vi^'s* 
n.ime hIiouM appear in four aM^hi episcopal legisler.s, and in tlie probate of liis will, 
and in all these instances with the word i)ominii.s, and never with the'tvord 
^lagister attached to it, is* proof, if anything >vell can lx*, that he had no right to 
the title of Master, ami was in fact a person ‘who, though favoured w'ith liigh 
patr<)nago. finished his course apparently as the commoni>lace men of all time 
liave dv>ne, leaving no trace of power hchliid him’ (J/'cn dc Wtjdijffj a ij}h, 

dl) ; or who was, in the later words of Mr. IVatt, ‘an ordinary man, who owed his 
promotion to some .aeealent.’ 

•J. Hut the following extract eotitaui.s wdiat ^Ir. Shirley dc-scribes as a ‘ cogent 
argument.’ ‘The Reformer was a Doctor of Divinity at the very latest in 
and before that was a Hachelor of Divinity for some time. In December, ISdo, the 
warden of Canten-bury Hall, in his «UhmI of appointment, is styled Master of Arts ; 
and ill the statement of hi.s cause hefore the Pa])al court, which iiiust be dated 
1:168 or he is spoken of as a Bachelor of Divinity, that is to say, at a lime 
when the Ivcfornicr was a Doctor, of at least two, and probabb" of five or ssix years’ 
stamling’ (p. C>'27). It i.s natural to a^k here — >wdiy the Wyelift’e of C.interhury 
Hall must be <f/7r«//.s described by his proper degree, and the Whyteelyve of Mny- 
lield never f For so, according to Mr. Shirley, the case stands! P»ut this ‘ cogent 
argument’ is Wfuthlcss on other grounds. The notion that M’ycliffe took Ills 
Doctor’s degree at. the latest in 1300 is a mere notion. We have shown that it is 
m>t proved. 

3. I'lie fact that lVodefm*<r.s e.vplicit statement <ni this point doe.->' not ap[»ear to 
ha ve been repeated for some time to come, w'ill hardly appear str,ing‘<% if wo hear 
in mind that Canterbur)’^ Hall was a very small and a very poor foumlatiou, afford- 
ing scanty as.sistancc to not more than a dozen persons ; th.it Wyclitfe showe I 
hims(df, by his conduct, to be not much concernctl about the issue of the suit ; ami 
tliat ho soon rose to such a position as to render it absurd to attribute a career s > 
)M)teiit to a cause so trivial. 
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Men can now bestow tlioir autborsbip upon Inin, wlioso nar- 
rowness anil selfisbness mako it certain that they woiihMiave 
been fouuil in the first rank of bis traducers and persecutors had 
they lived in las time. Your fathers killed the prophets, and 
you build their sepulchres, tfe who cared so much about the 
duty of the hour, so little about the fame of the future, would 
look with small favour on the little disputations conceriung the 
aflairs of his life with which men Jiaviug little real sympathy 
with his character have become disposed to employ tliemselvcs. 
His own life Avas a life of honest and self-forgetful labour, 
and the lives of other men rose in his estimation only as they 
were lives of that order, lint it will, w^c trust, be seen from w hat 
jn-ccedes, that enough lias been done in the time of the pi’cseiit 
generation, to ensure that the great English lleforniur ^\’ill have 
I something like liis due place in the histfuy of Christian thought 
in Itie time to come. 


Art. V ’’. — The Catechism of Positive Religion, Translated from the 
Frencli of Auguste Comte, lly llicjuviin Coxorjim:, M.A. Lon- 
don : John Chapman. 

‘PuovKssiNrr themselves wise, they hepame fools.’ Certainly 
thesb words, however applicable to llhiny of the ancient philo- 
sophers, are eipially so to many modem, and perhaps to tin* 
author of the Catechism of Positive llcligion more tlian all. 
So puerile, so silly, so drivelling (if we knew of any stronger 
word Ave should use it), is this entire volume, both in conception 
and execution, that no other alternative is left for many of ]\r. 
Comte’s admirers than the unpleasant one of supposing tJiat just 
when, in his OAvn estimation, he liad put the cope-stone on the 
system of ‘ Positivism,’ and annihilutcd all the ‘ theologies/ he 
unluckily went mad, and that this volume of inanities is the sign 
and consef|ueneo thereof. Eor our own parts, we hclicA’C that 
when he composed this volume he was just us much in his senses 
as he ever had been, — at least for many a year. Plenty of 
the absurdities Avhich make this volume so exquisitely foolisli 
had long been held by M. Comte, and proclaimed in his previous 
wnttings ; tliey are simply exhibited here with more startling 
flngrancy, and in combination with others of newer, but per- 
fectly congenial character. His overweening vanity had long 
led him to the notion that his ‘Positivism* was destined to 
revolutionize the whole world of thought, to annihilate theology 
in all its fonns, and to banisli God out of the world; or ratlim* 
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to JiiJikfi man a sort of God liiniself. T^oiig before the piibliuation 
of this volume la; hud emulated the ridiculous blasphcsmy of Al- 
phoiiso of Spain, and said that, so far from the w<n*ks of nature 
being worthy of nmiualified admiration, it was quite possible for 
M. (h)mtoto suggest admirable ynprovements in them; that- so 
far from the heavens declaring the glory of God, they declared no 
olln;r glory than that of Ilippardius, Newton, and others who 
luul discovered the laws of the celestial motions ! These and 
such like things he said many years ago. One single cha- 
ract(,n’ibtio, however, is sufficient to stamp him as a man utterly 
incapable of teaching or learning from experience — ^namely, his 
ever eonfident faith that his Tositivism would soon explode God 
and all ‘ theologies’ out of existence ! 

For ir any oiie thing is plain from the histoiw of all ages and 
nations, it is that man must have a God or Gods, tvill speculate, 
as to llu) causes of things (which M. Comte 'positively’ for()ids 
him), jind will have a theology, lei. it he ever so false, sooner 
than have none; aye, and a(?count it a thousandfold more 2)re- 
(dous than the most' jihilosophicj^il atheism tliat a thousand 
(Jomtes could construct, though they all laid their heads together. 
T’o hope, therefore, for the triumphs if. Comte with sueh pro- 
digi(jus vanity hoped for, and pro<daimed to ho his exi)ccta- 
tion long ago, showed a mind utterly incapable of learning tile 
lessons of universal bistory ; and if ho deserves to be called 
'mad’ for bis follies nw, he ( 3 qually deserved to be called 'mad' 
tb(‘u. 3 ^A’'cn sii2)2K)sIiig ntlicism over so true, all induction sViows 
that it is a truth to winch it ’would require many millions of years 
to make half a million of proselytes. 

In fact, spile of all the nonsense of this volume, IF. Comte, 
when he composed it, >vas in one sense a little wiser than he was 
at an earlier period of his Positive sjiecnhitions, for he learned at 
last to recognise tlie truth that the religions princijde in mou is 
indestructible, and demands, and must have its culture and deve- 
lopment; and be has accordingly provided for it in the very 
queer way expounded in this volume. Though undisguised atheism 
is still his basis, be it knowm to the reader that be professes 
to found thereon a nobler religion than any yet preached among 
mankind; j)rovides, in 'Collective Humanity/ a now Huju'eme 
as the object of it, and rekindles the extinguished hopes of a 
heaven, (seemingly lost for ever,) by a ebarming possibility of post- 
Immous, though of course unconscious, incorporation with his 
' Grand Ktre’ himself; oXj as IF. Comte calls it, by ‘subjective 
immortality.' — But we are anticipating; we shall presently give, 
in bis own language, a summary of bis fantastical system. 

The truth is, that M. Comte’s merits as a speculator have been 
prodigiously ovcr-ratcd, and his followers are beginning to awake 
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up to an iiiiplcusant coiiscioiisnoiss of tlnit fact. It is tlio caxhv, o1‘ 
'I'itania oouiiiig to her senses, and detecting the long ears of Jna* 
inamorato, Bottom; so his admirers ^Y()uld lain represent M. 
(\.)mtc as liaving, poor man ! lost Jiis senses, wlnm the real 
difficulty is to liiul out, (if ext-Viivagaiua^s such as those of tliis 
volume, or similar extravagances, are to prove tliat lie lias lost 
his senses,) at what remote jieriod lie may be cliarilahly snpposetl 
to have been in posscvssion of them. 

'I'liat M. Comte’s attainments in matliematical and physical 
science were very profound cannot be doubted, and it is a p«)i]it 
that has been often and ungrudgingly conceded.-*^' Kveu lliiMi*, 
indeed, he has given no proof that he ileserves to lank witli the 
great discoverers who have added largo domains to seiimci* ; 
no proof of his being entitled to rank with Archimedes, Coper- 
Miic^s, Galileo, Newton, or Gaplaec^. Still, his attainments in 
these sciences must be admitted ; but then examples, not a few, 
assure us that a man may be profoundly learned in one depe.i l- 
ment and a very l)ahy in aiiother ; keen-eyed in subjeels Had 
admit of demuiistrativo evidence*, and dull as an owl inlho>ewlii< h 
admit only of moral. It is so with (,'omte. 'I'liere is hardly 
one of the characteristic t(‘nets of what he claims as cspeeially 
his philoso])hy that is not eitlnn- a fallacy or a pure assnmjdion. 
That all inaiikiiid were orh/inn//,// JA'tieln^ts is a ])ure a^suJllp> 
lion, and one that, in fact, very few will tolerate; that llio^^e 
who have heen l:’(dichists have hcen so ini exelusivi^ ^iliue of lla* 
reason M. Comte assigns — that is, hecansi; tln^y miilow all the 
inanimate things they worship with ‘ life and volition’ — is aiioHa r 
iissiimptiuii, though an easy wav of accounting for the inlinile 
caprices which have, in turn, delermimal Ihi^ ,ik*ti«-hisls to wor- 
ship an old oyster-shell, or a bright pehhle, or a hone oi’ soim* 

ancestors great toe, or a rag of Ids ragged vestments these just. 

as fervently as sun or moon, or genius of forest or ibunlaiu I 'I'hat 
polytheism lias been imiforinly and micessarily an evolution IVom 
Ifetichism, and has always followed it, is another assumplioji 
just as gratuitous as the first; that the transition from 
polytheism to monotheism is the next, and inevitably necessjiry 
stage, is another; for the greater part of mankind still helievi^ 
that men began witli being monotheists and nlapsed into 
polytheism; in fact tlie examples of polyflieistic communities, 
becoming spontaneously and from within, momdhoists, are 
extremely rare. That monotheism, tlio last of Ids three n'ligious 
conditions, never preceded either of the other two, is another 
assumption ; it is of course, not only contested by all who 
believe in the ojigiii of the race, as given alike by geneial 

* See in tbia jounial a long and elaborate article on M. Cointe'« sy.stoin, 1S54. 
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Inidih’nn ami ruvulalioji, lail. is oontnidicloil by autlicntio liistory, 
tlKTc/liaviiit^ been many aasas of 'svliolo nations ^v]K) liavo falb'i} 
from moiiotlidsm into ])olYtlioism with siirpri ;in^^ lacility; — 
a pn)(;ess but too otion ropoated by the .Ilwvs. That Ihoro I* a 
constant tondenoy, Avitli th(3 progress (d‘ scieneo, to thif^w off* all 
‘ tlu.'ology/ and lo l»ocomo ^ltheistie^ll, is anollier assui/iption. 
'riie scien(ili(j men in Jlacoii’s time, in Newton’s, in oiir own, the 
innm nse niajo)*ity of seieiitiHr men of all time, exJiibit not llie 
smallest tendency to abandon all ‘ theology;’ whereas, if M. Comte’s 
tlieoi;v wt,*re true, there ought to be by this time hardly a seientihe 
man ihat was md, an atladst. I*!ven in this seepiieal age, wilh 
all ]\r. C()int<;'.-. * help, those wlio are taking his 

eoni’se may slill he nmnhered by units, mid are nevm* likely to 
b(' many. Whatever men beeotiie* they will not abande-n all 
the ‘ ilieol(\gi('s they still stick at that obstinate mon()t]ie:4»nt * 
Aviiieh is M. (..'omte's chief aversion, and rnorc‘ odious to him., 
apparently, Ilian belieliism itself. 

In striving to make out ihese aiidt baif-a tlozeii otifer assinn])- 
lions. At. Cointo deals with !)isl#)ry as with a nose of wax : 
founds (be most sw<'eping g**iie'rali/a{i<>iis on tlx* most limiTiHl 
and insignilieaiit data, and (d'ten in delianei' id' all daia ; fairlv 
liirning facts i!]»sid(' dowji for the iiurjai'c oj* pro\Iiig his < c>n- 
elusions. Ind(‘ed, whalevor his sci‘*ijlili!* ati.iinmerils. nothing 
can da* more clear than deg his Km.wh dig.' of Iiisto.'v was, lik.- 
hl'-^ kiiowleilge ol* c\er}*lhiui‘' el.M* t'x* e]>f mathemai.kjs and#th<* 
ih p<'!;di'nt si'ioma^s, xei‘\ limited and very inaenirate. Ili' talks 
about tlie ^ theological stagi‘, and the ‘ nictaiihvsieal stage,’ UTul 
tin- ‘ positive stag!*' as it’ tlie\ Were si'parati.’d bv a sharp line ol 
demari’alion ; wiu'reas, so far as tlu'V express anything at all, tbe\ 

( xpi ' ss only ei'rtain ItMidcncies winch maveo-exist both in lla.‘ indi- 
\idiial ami in society, and,inb(db ra'^i’s »-o-cxIsl in perpcluily. We. 
a IV sag'dy t(dd that a solar ladipse is understood, and predicted to 
a i’ractiou uf a moment hy ‘ positi\e science,’ but in the ‘ tla'o- 
logical t.‘pocli’ it was believed that some ‘ dragon had swallowed 
the sun !’ Were not eclipses foretold and explained, by tliosc 
who still retained an mnph' ‘ tiieologv,’ with just mneh preci- 
sion bidbjv till' anlhor of tlie ' positive’ method was horn or 
liiougbt of? and have tln^y been a whit better understood, ex- 
plaincil, or predicted in virtue of Al. iJointe’s liavmg got rid of 
l-lie ‘ theological stag(' V’ Similarly, lie chooses to vepivsmit all 
pi’oph' in the ^ theological tmoch’ or ‘ metaphysical epoch’ ns 
jiartaking in similar absiirdifius. To believe in one all-]a3rfec1 
and inlinite (iod is just Iho same as to ladievi' in Iho <?ock-Ianc 
ghost, and is eipially easily explained by the ‘ theological epoch.' 
'j\) holievi’ in the eilicacy of prayer addressed to such a being is 
NO. j.vr. f'f 
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\nA us iibsurJ as to fancy that thore is truth in astrology .and 
(•oiijiiniti(ni. In the * theological stage’ the ‘ positivist’ will 
lijivc; it tlait iJYerybody believes the world a theatre in which the 
‘ avi)itrjiry wills’ and ‘ transient caprices’ of superior powers play 
tlicir iuia(t^ountable pranks. ' 

Accordingly, another strange fallacy of M. Comte is the notion 
that, pn‘smning all the j)hcnoiiJena of the universe- to be subject 
to tlu’v cannot have originated in any supreme will, for that 
the acts of will arc essentially capricious ; just as if it wore not 
more easy to ase)‘i])e order to a perhad will acting undi-a the 
giiidriuce of ^Yisdoln tliau to fate or chance ! It has bemi wcdl 
remm-ked that this paradox of ]M. Comte is the more Ibigranl, 
that the only ‘ wills’ M. ('omle ivcognisos are in his system 
under the dominion of ‘ law’ as mucli as anything else. Now% 
*if he possible that the phenomena to wliicli our volitions 
give rise may be in harmony w-ith law, why may not Hit? jdieno- 
nicua of tlie universe liavi‘ Ixvii simihirly originated hy a suprenu) 
W'ill ? — An 'equal fallacy of M. Comic is tla^ complaccni one 
in \vhich ho proposes to get ^i(^of ail the arginiicnls for a Deity 
j'rom the adaptations and marks of design in tlio universe. 'They 
])rove, lie says, nothing more than lliat tilings exist, becausi‘ the 
conditions of existence meet in them : if they did not nierd, Ihiiigs 
would not exist ; a theory which is ahout as n^spectable as 
Epicurus’ fortuitous coneourso of atoms : in addition to whicli it 
niav«l )0 said lliat we lniv(' but to o])en oi’^r eyes to see that it is 
utterly beside the purpose ; for tln^ greater part of the sujiposed 
‘ conditions of existence' are not conditions of existene(‘ na'i-elv, 
hut of well-being. The world might have existed, but yet bav<‘ 
heeii iiuleliuitcly mure miserable than it iw. • 

Hut wo must not dwell just now on the ninnorous (MTors of 
M. Comte’s general speculations ; we mnsi liasten to give the 
reader a brief account of the incomparabh^ volume in wliii-h he 
provides for tlie future religion of the w’orld. As to Ihe style of 
the book, suffice it to say, that it is tedioU‘< beyond the lialioiisness 
<*V(*n of Al. Comte’s ordinary manner ; while oven that, (uimparcd 
with the stylo of any of the great exponents of Jiiiman thouglit 
and masters of language, reminds (me of a broad -wdujeled waggon 
as compared with a raihvay train. ’I'be book is in the form of 
dialogue (w’(^ may w’ell say /orm, for every vestig(3 of n^alityis 
w’antiug), and M. Comte gives, in his usual tedious w^ay, several 
pag('s in explanation of liis reasons for adopting this form : — 
‘ Fresh from tlie work of construetiiig tlie positive theory of 
‘ huimin language, I felt at once that since expretision must ever 
‘ liave the comriiunicatiou of thought as its oliject, its nataruL 
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* fonu is tljc dialoguc.’^^ Unfoiiiiiiately, Sf. Comte’s is not diti- 
loguuin Jiuy natural form. Again — ' Ju accordance witli tliis llicory 
‘ as to the peculiar didactic form to be adopt* d, 1 was hul^^ not 
^ only to justify the custom whicli lind hitherto prevaile(3,’|but 
‘ even to iniprace upon //, so lor as the sei^ond person in* the 
‘ dialogue is concerned. ’f Spirit of Plato 1 The ‘ improvo- 
nieiits’ are something like the notable ' ijuprovenicnt’ of substi- 
tuting ‘ sal ammoniac’ for the ancient ^ natron’ in tluj soup at 
Smollett’s classical dinner. Ex(M?pt in the recurrence of the 
names ol’ the two interlocutors, ‘ Priest’ and ‘ Woman,’ there is 
lilthi in j\l. Comte’s book tliat looks like dialogue. 

The dullest Gatechiam ever jamned is vivacity itseli'^compared 
with At. Comte's. It consists ol’the most wearisome monologues 
with Jiot a syllable to indicate dramatic verisimilitude or the life 
and movement oi conversation, except a dull form at the begfin- 
ning of each speech; something in this way: — ‘Woman. After 
your admirably clear explanation, may 1 re([uest you, ttc. Priest. 
if you will only remark, my daughter, what was formerly said, 
&c. Wionan. i thank you, my .fatlnu*, lor so completely satis- 
fying my mind; t now eiitindy subscribe your doctrine, A’C., 
and liotliing can be more beautiful,’ A’c. — But it is well that a 
book wliicli is unblusbingly designed to trample on all those 
great truths and sentiments which can alone evoke read g(‘nius, 
sliould not be adorned by on*j ray of it, hut bo cursed, as it is, 
with the very spirit of Medium and dubiess. , 

The circumstam'os luider which C/omte was impelled to 
provid{i the world witli a religion (fur which his earlier philo- 
sophy seemed, by its annihilation of th«3 Deity, to leave small 
])lacc) were very ])ccuruir, and retjuire a. lillle explanation. The 
’ uiruetive iind religious devclopiueul’ of his own uature awailcd 
ail aecidenl of middle life; but for this it is probable that the 
world would have been left in fatal ignorance of even the pos- 
siliility of that only scheme of true ‘ religion’ which this (.’ate- 
chism reveals. It was a narrow escape for us. It may ho 
thought a trifling drawback from M. Comte’s ([ualifKaitious for 
regenerating the world, that he so nearly left it without liaving any 
suspicion that this vast supplement to humanity was necessary; 
without any suspicion that his ' Positivism’ had positively 
neglected Avliat he. now deems the most important element in 
liuiuau nature — the religious susceptibility. It is true that, as 
every reader will feel, he nndvcs odd pruvisioii for it, ami when the 
child of humanity asks ‘ breail’ and ‘ fish,' gives him ‘ stones and 

* I’reface, p, 15. f rrelacc, p. 18. 
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f^corpioiis still ])c atliriits the iirfj[eiicy of ilio need. Ilcnvcver, 
Ave must not d^YelI on the iiieonsisteiieios ^YitIl his earlier s{)ecu- 
IntiuHS ; for it would take a folio fully to exhihit them. Suffice 
it tij'say, that M. Coiute seems to have happily discovered at llie 
niatuvo age of forty-two, or thereabout, that he had ‘ affections 
and ‘ religious propensities ; the electrical spark which evoked the 
knowledge which has thus been the salvation of the world, was 
his liaison with Madame (.’lotilde de \hnix — a lady separated 
from Imr liusband, as was, we lielieve, ]\T. Comffi from his wife ; 
altogether a position of things Avhi(‘h the reader would little 
suspect to be propitious to a great moral and religious inspira- 
tion. [Ma^ainc de Yaux seems to liaveboeii a Oeorge-Sand-S(U’t of 
person, hut a little iiioi’o coarse, and taught M. Comte a trillo of 
love in return for his ‘ Positive’ illuminations. She is tlio 
wQnian in these dialogues, and if truly represented slu’- must un- 
doubtedly have been the most docile of catechumens ; hut at tlie same 
fimo the most tiresome and tedious of all creatures tluit ever 
walked in petticoats. To do Irt justice, Jiowever, it is m> 
^ woman' at all, but just the doujde of M. (’omte. 

The ohligntious under whieli tho world is laid to Madnim.’ 
dotilde dc Yaux for having chafed il. (.k)mte’s laient religion iiilo 
life, without which we must have been ignorant of ihe Oraiid 
Eire and destitute of the glorious hopes of a ‘ suhjectiv(‘,’ tliat is, 
unconscious ‘ immortality, ’ are inconc^eivahly great, and so 
]\1. Cnmte roju’esents them. Nay, he begj, that this his " guardian 
angel’ may sliare with liim the veneration of all his disciples. — 
But his account of his feelings is Wortli giving in ('.rtenso. 'J’hc 
union with this incomparable person did not lasllKWond a twelve- 
month, and the hitter part of the time the {uttiielimciil seems to 
have become a purely Platonic affair ; hut it sulfn.ed to inspire 
M. Cornte with the most intense and coiici'iitraled spirit nf 
('gotistical bombast and nonsense with which Jiiortal Jiiaii was ever 
endowed. 

‘While Madame ('lotilde de Yaux lived, 1 had felt her angelic in- 
fluence for one year oidy, Hlic has now for more than six years since 
lier death Ik'cii associated with all iny thoughts, and with all my feed- 
ings. Through her 1 have at length heeomo for humanity, in the 
strictest sense, a twofold organ, as may any one who luis reaped tlie 
full advantage.^ of woman’.s influence. My career had been that ol‘ 
Aristotle — I should have wanted energy for that of St. Paul, hut I’or 
her. 1 luul extiaeted sound philo.«o]jliy from real science; I was 
enabled by her to found on the basis of Hint ))iiilosopby the universal 

ivligion Four years ago, I revealed tin? source of my ins]nra- 

tiou, one beyond all compare, by the publication of iny Discourse on 
ilic tiijslem (f Dositivhm, At that time Madame de Yaux could only 
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Lo hy tlio ini(;ll(Hjtual and moral result!? of licr jnsi)iratiou 

wliieh that work broiiijlit liomo to all sympathotie hearts, as ’to all 
syiitlietic minds v 

‘ Sueh a catcclmnieji meets perfcetly all the conditions of theVh*^- 
lop^ue. Supcjrior as she was, Madame Clotilde do Vaux was yet so 
early taken from mo as to render it impossible sullieionlly to ioitiato 
her in Positivisni, naturally the object of all her wishes and ellbrts. 
Mven before d(;a.lh broke olf iinally the work of afleetionatcj instruc- 
tion, pain and g'rief had Ix^eii very serious iin])i;diments. 1 was hardly 
able to skete.h out to her whilst alive the systematic preparation which 
1 n.'Jw accomplish with her when d‘*a<l. My ani^jelie disciple then 
briiiLi^swith lier notliinj^ l)03mnd the dispositions essential to a disciple; 
dispositions to be found in most women, and even in man}' pro- 
letaries. 

‘ I have already explained in m3" Poaitloo PoUftes the goiu‘ral idea 
of the institution of real guardian angels. Those who are familiar 
with tliat explanation are aware that the ]n*incipal type among women 


hcMjomes hahitually inseparable from the two others. 'Idiis sweet coii- 
uexitm holds good even in our exceptional ease. For4UV])ure and 
immortal companion unites in her ojyn person the subjective mother 
m3" second life j)resu|.)poses, and the ohj(‘etive slaughter who was des- 
tln(‘d for a iiii'.c to add lier grace to iii\" existence It is tlms 


perftMjtly natural for me to use in this Oateeliism the terms of lather 
and (hinglitc.T, llio liahitnal language (d‘ religious instruction 

‘ These names, then, fat Inn* and danglitcr, bia'ome peculiarly appro- 
priali? to the teacher and, eatceh’.r.rieii, and tiny are in c.mfnanit}’’ 
u'iili tiu* old etymology*ol‘ the term prieSt. Py using them I ^)laoe 
111 V seif naturallv io the ndation in which J should have stood to 
Madame de Vanx, had it not been for our fatal catastroidu*. 

' Whilst, howi'ver, this concentration is necessary — and it is only 
ill'' [)residing angel lliat lakes part directi}' in the hoi}" conversation — 
it «mghl not to (*seape either the rea<ler or myself that my twi) fither 
patronesses take an ap])ropriatc though silent part in it. Klsewhero 
1 have sjiukeii of the snhjeetivo inllueneo of niv venerable mother, of 
tlu* tihjeelive acli()n of my noble ado])ted daughter. In the present 
work tiny will always he piv.soiit to mv heart, when m3'inte]lecV .shall 
iKMiub- feeling tlie impulse of ilie prlneipal angel. 

‘ These three angels are for the future inseparable^ and iiiseparahl}" 
eonucetoil with me; so much so, that their constant co-operation lias 
lately suggested to the eminent artist whom Positivism Jiow claims 
an itlea of admirable beaut}', by which a mere portrait becomes a pic- 
ture of proibund ineaning The very jieriod of the year in wliieh 

I am wriiing iliis, to me, plea.sant work of elaboration, recalls with 
peculiar I'oree the wishes she herself expressed, dining that incom- 
parable year, for a methodical initiation. All 1 have to d*>, then, is to 
carry mysidf baek seven years. I. can then eoneeive as actually spoken 
to a living object that which I must now dovelo])C subjectively, by 
placing my.self in ISoli in the situation of IS 15 . To carry myself 
back in this way iv<piires an ellbrt; but the effort is eom[)ensated by 
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ilie groat advantage of being able to give a better idea of her angelic 
ascondanoy over me 

‘1, am late in bringing to its corn plot ion the initiation which my 
affo(i‘Uon ])ad led me to begin. But, on the other hand, I bring it 
mor6 easily into conformity with the sentiments wliich finally prevailed 
towards lier who will always be associated with me as at once my 

disciple and colleague Tier age has become fixed by the general 

law of our subjective existence. My own, relatively to hers, increases 
daily, j?oas to sanction no other im:ig‘es hut tho.so drawn from the filial 
i*elation. Tlie existence of both of us is tliiis brought into a inoi-<i 
perfect continuity, and the harmony of my whole nature is also carried 
to a higher perfection. At the same time, then, that T thus explain 
the unity of man as constituted by Positivism, I am developing and 
consolidating the fundamental c<»nncxion beiwcaai my privat(3 and my 
public life. The philosophical intlucnce of the angel who inspires me 
'occiuncs t'rom this jioint of* view as complete and as direct as it ever 

can be ; conscf[iiently none any longer contest it This expres- 

s'ion of grateful feeling by the public must, as well as my own, embrace 
the tAvo other guardian angels who form Ihi^ complement of the ])ri^- 

sidiiig one In undertaking this work wbieb is an episodi) in 

my larger one, 1 have, then, the special assistance of all my thieo 
guardian angels. It is true oii(‘ ojdy actively participates — the oilier 
two co-operate silently ; hut this in no way diminishes the claim of 
tliosc two to the veneration of all my followers.’— j^]i. 10 — 25 . 

Two other ^ augels’ jif. Comte also aidciiowledges the influence} 
of; cno is his mother, wTioin rumour says lie did not treat over 
well when alive, but wliom he now repay.s by worshipping when 
(lead, or hecomo ‘subjectively iinmortaV to use M. Couilcs 
philosophical jargon ; and the other, his adopted diuigliier ; and 
he prays tliat all these ‘angels’ may shave in* the gniiel'ul worship 
of a Positivist public; and no doubt they will ^Yliell unro micIi a. 
public lias been found. 

\Vc canuot Avonder that in tliis soft and tender mood Al. ( 'omte 
makes his chief appeal to ituniicn. We siisjxm-I, howt'ver, tlnii 
tliere is not a little cajolery in tlio matter: for Ikj frankly ai know- 
ledges that, unless Avoinen can be got to w(>vk in bis behalf, the 
religion of Positivism can never ho ostaljlisLed. We faiiey the 
reader will say — ‘ ITicn it has no cliance; ibr you miglit more 
easily persuade women to become fetiebists than atheists.’ We 
(piite tliink so; and therefore also think, if there were no oilier 
reason against M. Comte’s success (tliough it is but om^ of a, 
million) that ‘ Positive religion’ will always remain a nullity. 
But AI. Comte thinks otlicrwi.sc, and fully believes tlint women 
will be among tli(3 most ardent of his apoJitl(‘S, and the most in- 
defatigable of bis pioneers. (Jertainly it will not be for want of 
flattery if tliey should not. 
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XJini ]i(? may not scare tlicni too niucli hy atijcism lie luis 
eiidoavoiired to enlist tijeir ‘ afleelivo' Jiature by ])rovidiiig tlit iu 
with a spick-and-span new (iod ; and. generally, lias n(teoinnu)daletl 
himself to tlieir intinnitios by copying, in a rather servile imqnier 
(though of course witli ludicrous results), the observances* and 
ritual of other religions, — especially (.■atholicism, wliitrh he 
grotesfpiely mimics. To other religious systems his own bears 
much the same resemhhmeo as an ape to a man. 

We can easily imagine the consternation with wliicli tlie 
dismplcs r>f that quondam !M. Comte who once ignored religion 
and all its ‘affections,' some few of whon), if we are rightly in- 
fornn.'d, gloried in chastising rebellious nature, and in Jilii’cting 
]>erfeci stoicism in the rnajostie prc«<ence of inviolable Necessity 
and Law, have found M. Comte himself all at once assuming the 
airs and stabi of a J’ositivist Pope, and claiming the lioinage eiaft 
mankind. fiOt ns hear the annonnceinent of this new gospel, 
which, omitting ‘ glory to God in ihti higlu^st/ is nevertheless to 
insure ‘peace on earth, and good will to men !’ 

‘ ‘ til the name of tlio ])ast and of tlie future, the servants of humanity 
— l»olh its pliilosopliicnl and practical servants — come forward to claim 
as tlieir dm? the general direction of this world. Their object i.s, to 
constitute at leiigtli a real ])rovidencc in all departments — moral, iii- 
tclleetnal, and niatorisil. Consequently, they extjliide once for all from 
political supromucy, all tin* dilferent servants of (lod — Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or Deist, as b(?ing at once behindhand and a cause oj dis- 
turbance.’ With this uncompromising announcement, on Smiday, 
Octolier the? 19th, 1851, in the Valais Cardinal, after a summary of 
Jive hours, 1 ended my third course of pbilosopliical lectures ou 
tile general liistorv of lium.anity. Since that memorable con- 
clusion Ibc second volume of my of Posif ire PoU/ics has lately 

given a direct pi’oof bow entirely a social destination, such as that 
abov(? indicated, is the appro[»riate ilistiiietion of Vositive Philosophy, 
for it lias shown itself able to suggest the most systomatie. theory of 
moral and social order.' — Preface, p. i, 

TTiis vainglnrious style is not oxocptioiial ; it is (’omte's 
wont : I — I — I — you lieiir the lirst jiersonnl pronoun going for 
ever. 1 o use his jargon — we do not see in Ids own case any 
of the predicted clleeis of Ids system — namely, of repressing 
the ‘egoistic,' and developing the ‘altruistic* tendencies of human 
nature. 

Put we must now allow AL Comte and his incomparable 
‘ angel' to set ibrth in their own words tlie chief doctrines of the 
Positivo Koligion. The problem is — Given atluisin and anni- 
liilation, to construct a religion and immortality ; see how easily 
M. Comte can solve it. 
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And first, to iritrodiioo the reader into the presence of, the 
draud Eire. — You need not take off your shoes, gentle n'jider, 
for it is not holy ground ; nay, this being is, in part yoursolf — it 
is t^ie C(»lleclive 1 [iinianity, dead, alive, and unhorn. After drolly 
renvarking that the 'imaginary* gods that religion laid hillu'rlo 
• provisionally introduced,’ had some power of stirring jdleclions 
in man, M. (knntc intimates that Ids new god, when Ihlly rc- 
eognisc'd, will have iiicoinparahly more. ]hit to nlanifc^^t him 
has Ix'on a great diiiiculty : and, as we have seen, he iidglit, if 
,M. Comte liad m'ver met with ]\Iadame de Vaux, have remained 
unmanifest'^d for nobody knows liow long. It was a slow (‘volu- 
lion; in fact, tlie Grand Eire waited to ])e created till the 
‘imiiK'iise scientitic preparation re([iiircd as an iutrodiielion to 
Fositivir-m’ had been completed.* Idsten. 

‘^Whilst the philosopliieal initiation only eomprehended the order 
of the material world — nay, even when it had extended to the 
order of living beings, it could only reveal laws which were indis])en- 
'^ablc for our action, it could not furnish us with any direct obi(?f*t for 
an enduring and constant aUectiof.. This is no longer the casi^ since 
the completion of our gradual pvc|)aration by the introduction (jf the 
special stud}" of the order of man’s existence, whether as an individual 
nr as society. 

‘This is the last stop in the proc(?ss. Wo arc now able to condense 
tlic wliolc of our positive conceptions in the one singlcidca of an immense 
and eternal Ileing, Humanity, destined by socvological laws to constant 
dcvejijjanent under the ])rep(mderati ng inllucncoyd* biological and cosmo- 
logical necessities. This, the real great Heing, on whom all, whether 
individuals or S(;(?ieiics, depend as the prime mover of their existLMiee, 
hecomes the cenln* of our affections. They iv'st in it l>v as spon- 
taneous an impulse as do our thoughts and our actions. This l>(*iiiL»-, 
by its very idea, suggests at once tlio sacred formula of Positivism — 
Love as our princijde; Order as our basis ; and Erof/ress as oar end. 
Its compound existencf3 is ever founded on tlie free eoiicurrcneo of 
indepeiideut wills.’ — ]). 0^1. 

The r«ader will doubtless ))0 surjuisod in learn that the pre- 
mises lead to any sueli eunelusioii — tin,* very idea of sueli a being 
to any such formida ; but M. Homte — who is in Y(*rv truth, as 
Socrates ]]as it, a ‘ sack of w'ords’ — often uses language without 
the smallest glimmer of meaning. .Let us hear a little more : — 

‘ The struggle of humanity against the comhined iulhicnces of the 
necessities it is obliged to obey, growing as it does in oin;rgy and 
succi'ss, offers the heart no less than the intellect a bi.*tt(3r oljject of 
contemplation than the capricious omnipotence of its theological pre- 
cursor, cajjricious by the very force of tJic ti*,rm ()mni]>oten(Mj. Such a 
supreme being is more within the reach of our feelings as well as of our 
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(‘oiicoptlons, for it i.s in nature witli its servants, at tho same 

tinio*tliat it is superior to them. As such it more powerfully excites 
tlicrn to an activity, the aim of which is its prcsorvition and amelio- 
ration. 

‘ The Woman. — Still, my father, the pin'sieal lahonr neoessitj^ed 
])y our bodily wants, seems to me directly in opposition with this 
tendency to alfection which you claim for Positive religion. Surely 
such activity can m.'ver be free from a character of egoism, extending 
even to the seientihe elforts it induces us to make. Now tliis alone 
would ])e emongh to prevent the actual jn’edominaiicc of love as an 
all-]a:rvading influence.’ — pp. 01, 05. 

'The ^ woman,’ ibns ])ii/7d<;d (as she well may lx;) to know how 
‘ailectiem’ can b(j called forth to Ibis shadowy 'groat being,* re- 
ceives .solution of litT doubts in the following answer from tho 
priest of humanity, filthough ho seems to us only furlln'r to^ 
oirns(*at<^ matters : — ^ 

‘ As man’s action, on matter becomes more and more colloetive, it* 
tends more and inon^ to assume au altruistic character^ tliough the 
im[uilse of (‘guisin mu.st ov(‘r bo indispensable to set it in motion. For 
as cacb babitually labonr.s for others, ^be developes Iw such a conduct 
of bis life the sympathies of others, granting that sueli eonduet meets 
with s\ilUcient aj)preciation. The toilsome servants of humanity 
stand in Jiced of nothing hut a complete and familiar consciousness of 
the true nature of their life.’ — 05. 

'rim ' woman,’ w’illi (Nononeiidahle docility, hero declares that 
she ‘ begins !<» Jiiaster the general liarmouv of l’ositi\isni ^ 

‘ The moi-o you st\idy,’ says tlie priest of humanity, ' the Positive 
synthesis, tho more you will feel, my (laughter, how by virtue of 
its reality it is more complete and eflieacions than any otliev. Tho 
habitual pre<loniinance of altruism over egoism, to secure w liieh is the 
great jwobloin for man, is in Positivism the direct result uf llic con- 
stant harmony betw'oon our best inclinations and all our labours, 
theoretical as well as practical .... You now lind no diliiculty in 
conceiving this striking contrast betw’oen two systems, the one of 
which admil.s, while the otlior denies, the existence hi our nature of 
disiuterestod alfecliou.’ — p. 00. 

The simple * woman/ however, is not yet fully iiuloctnualed iu 
the mystery oi’ the strange god she is to worsin'p : and, in con- 
versation secoml seeks some further eclaircissonents. In reply to 
ago()d deal of what is calhul ' soft soap,’ applicil to w^oman’s gentle 
nature, tS:e., which particularly qualities them, &:(■., for being 
jiatrons and propagandists of the true ‘ altruist ie’ doctrines of 
Positivism, tlie ' woman’ says in her own dull way : — 

‘1 feel oneouraged by tlii.s introduction, my father, and 1 wmuld ask 
you now to enter on a systematic exposition of Positive doctrine. 
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Would you begin by explaining more directly and fully that one doc- 
trine on which it all rests? 1 already understand that the Groat 
Being, in your conception, is, by its very nature, the expression of the 
\vl\^-»lc order of things — not merely of the order of man, but of the 
external world. As this is the case, 1 feel to want a clearer and more 
precise definition as regards this Being, the fundamental idea which 
gives unity to Positivism.’ — p. 74. 

To tliis tlio priest innkes the somewhat novel and startling, 
bnl diseriininating observation, tliat tlmugli whole hinnaniiv, — 
the whole of human beings, — oonstitutes the (imnd Eire, yet 
tljat ciU men do not J’orm parts of him, {her. or it, whichever 1)0 
the gender,) a good many men being far too worthless for any 
sucli purpose ; but — 

‘Ibc ‘whole’ takes in those only who are ‘really capable of assimila- 
tion. in virtue of a real eo-operation, on tlicir part, in furthering the 
eomnion good.’ ‘ All arc necessarily born ehildn.n of humanity, l)»it 
*all do not become her servants. Many remain in tlio parasitic stale, 
which, excusable during their edneation, beeonu*s blamcable when their 
education is complete. Times of anarchy bring forth in swarms such 
creatures— nay, even enable them to fioiirish — though tluy are, in 
sad truth, b\it TaiiDKisS oy tub thu*: Gubat (!) — p. 7 L 

But never mind : though all this seems groally to delriud from 
the fair rotundity and comeliness of the ‘ Oroat Being,* Al. Comte 
easily remedies it ; if there are millions of men who are not 
\vurtliy of tlie lionour, millions of (la) dower s})ee.i(‘s are snlli- 
ci»*ntly serviceable to man to entitle tlieiii to it : mj yon may 
tbrov/ ill liorses, dogs, eameJs, asses, eats, and leeebf;s, to iill up 
the void — tlic hiatus valde dejlejidas — wbieb the reprobati''^ ol* 
humanity were imwortliy to lill. Truly it does not miieli 
matter : for 

‘ Mere digesting machines,’ says M. Comte, ‘ are no real [):irt 
of humanity. You may rejept them, and to make uj) iur the loss, 
associate with the ne>v supreme Being all the animals who lend a 
noble aid, AViienwer wo find habitual co-operation in forwarding tlie 
destinies of man, and that co-operation given voluntarily', there the 
being wliieh gives it becomes a real element ol' tliis eoi«poun(l ex- 
istence ; and the degree of importance it attains is proportioned to 
the dignity of the species to which it belongs, and to its own indi- 
vidual value. To I'orm a right estimate of this indispensable comj)lc- 
inent ol* human existence, let us imagine ourselves without it. Wo 
should then be led, without hesitation, to look on many horses, <logs, 
oxen, &c., as more estimable than certain men.’ — pp. 75, 70. 

Ami .so what can be more reasonable than that they should 
form part of tlie Great Being ? 

‘ Such,’ he goes on to say, ‘ is our primary conception of the com- 
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billed* -system of liumiiu iiction. In it, naturally, our attention is 
directed on solidarity, rather than on continuity. This last idea must, 
however, in the end, be tlio predominant one, tlioui^h nttirst it attracts 
less notice, as it recjuires a doe])er oxamiiuitiou to discover it ; for in a 
very short time the jirogress of society comes to depend more on the 
idea of time tlian on that of space.’ — p. 7(3. 

What may be the connexion hero wo cannot protend to say. 
i[. Coiuto often, as already said, uses words witliout one ray of 
sens(‘, so that it is impossible to tell wliat lie means ; that is, 
charitably supposing that lie means anything. 

Such is the ‘ (jreat Being’ which !M. Comte has manufactured 
for the helioof of tin* Ilf tie hehuis tliat make hiiii up, and wliom 
our sage had deprived of every other kind of deity : and surely 
it is worthy of tlie manufactuior. Tlie ‘ winmiii* falls down awc'^ 
striudv before fee -fare -f uni y and says : — 

‘ I feel compolhsl, my father, to admit this fundamental con- 
ception, though it is ])y no means as yet clear of difliculty ; but when 
L look on such an existciiice, the, sense of my own nothingness 
alarms rue. Before its immensity I scorn to be reduced to nothing 
more completely than 1 was before the majesty of a (lod with whom, 
feeble as 1 jun, 1 hdt niyself in some delinite and direct relation. Now 
iliat you liave eomjdotely master(‘d me by tin; ever-growing prepou- 
deranee of tlie new Supreme .Being, J feci tlie tuied of your re- 
awakening in me a just consciousness of mv individual existence.” — 
p. 79. 

But, to ^l. Comte's honour lie it said, he is, in this ('nso, cllec- 
tuiilly near \\h]) his i*onsolatious ; and his liartshoni ami burnt 
feathers ha])pily suHiec to suslaiu this delicate lady fainting in 
the presenec of this shadowy ahstraetion ; — more shadowy tlmu 
v;as ever distilled from the subtlest logical ideuibic of the scIiooIt 
men. Jle says, and says truly enough : — 

‘ We must never forget — and this is suifieient to meet your wishes 
— that the Great Being cannot act except through individual agents. 
This is the reason why the objeetivo part of the race, though brought 
more and more into .subordination to the sulijeetive, must always be 

indispensable to the subjective for it to exert any inthn.'iue 

Eacll of these individuals, if worthy of his position, can assert himself 
in ])resenco of the new Supreme Being, more than he could before its 
predecessor.’ — p. 80. 

No doulit of that, — Furtlior on, ^I. Comte ielhs us that the 
most iiivalnablo parts of the Groat .]3cing are ihoso tliat are non- 
existent, anil eoiitradicting Solomon a adage, decides that a dead 
!iss is better than a living lion : — 

. ‘ In the composition of our Great Being, the dead occupy the first 
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])lace, then those who are yet to be born. The two togethcivarc far 
more miinerous than the iiving, most of whom too are only its ser- 
vants, without the power, at present, of becoming its organs.’ — p. 89. 

♦Xevertlieless, the ‘angelic' novice finds great difficulty in con- 
ceiving ‘how it \Yillbe possible to institute, still more how it will 
be possihh> to secure, in universal practice, tlio daily realization 
of siibj(‘clivo life/ — that is, living witli reference to tliis partly 
dead and partly noi-yet-alivc (jRKAt .liMXG, — the figment ol‘ 
Positive Worship. .Hut ^1. (Jomto reassures her thus: — 

‘ 77/0 Prlrsf . — On the contrary, m}’' daugliter, I hope soon to set 
you tree from your uneasiness ou this point, natur.'il though it he ; and 
1 rely on a judicious survey of the Past — the long initiation of our 
race, now finally ended, as is clearly shown by the very fact of niy 
'drawing up this (.Catechism’ (1)— p. 91. 

. That faid is of course conclusive : and so, arter a rigmarole about 
the ^ suhjeciive life,* in Inirmony with such a preface, llie good 
lady (who Is more easily satisfied than any olht‘r lwo-](‘gge.l. 
ei\‘alniTMV(' ever met with) linds that ‘Unit ex.phiiiation lias set 
her quite at ease.’ 

Bui the. reader, having the object of wovsbij) thus provided for 
him, will he anxious to know what arc the jnosjxads held ont 
which arc to take the place of the ‘hope of immortality.’ Nothing 
more easy ; — tliougli annihilation awaits ^liim as a personal con- 
sciousness, yet lie has before him the prospect of a ‘ snhjortivif 
immortality, tliat is, in plain English, of being a pttrl of Ui<^ 
dead parls (d’tlie ‘ (ireat Being/ and if he heha.ves himsolf as a 
g(a)vl Positivist ill his ‘ ohj(a*,tive lite,’ that is, whiht h(‘ is alive, it 
may be that siiven years after his death he may veciTvi*. a soi l of 
apotlieosis. Here it is, as described by Uointe. ; and wln» Imt 
must ho dazzled by the prospect, and feel that to realize il tin? 
]os.s of heaven would he a elicap bargain 

‘ Seven yeans after dcatli, when tlic piussions tliat disturb liie judg- 
ment care Inished, and yet the bc.st sfuinrcs of inlbnaation remain 
accessible, a solemn judgment, au idea whieli, in its germ, socnocracy 
hoiTowri from theocracy, linally <lecides tlic lot of each. If the priest- 
hood pronounces for iacorporedion^ it pre.sido.s over the transicr, with 
du(j jiorn]), of the sanctilied remains. 'Hie}'’ had previously been de- 
posited in tlic burial-]dacc of the city ; they now take their place (or 
ever in the sacred wood that surrounds the temple of humanity.* — 
pp. 195, 130. 

1*he hi)])es of subjective incorporation thus insjiircd will, of 
comve, lie far more potent than tlie old-fasbioned lioj^es of a 
future life; and i[. (Jomto docs not fail also to trumpet fortli their 
great ^upiniority as being so absolutedy unselfish. That they nro 
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not S'goisiio' is certain; ^vlletIler tlioy will ever bo ^altruistic/ or 
anyihinp^ cl.se, is (|uite aiiollier question. 

At the same time the ‘ woman’ declaims against tlic ^ subjective 
paradise’ Ix'ing sliut aijainst licr sex, as no provision has hhen 
niiule lor her participation in the last of the ‘ ei^hl sacraments# — 
the ‘ final consecration !‘ The loss of nothinp:, one would think, 
should not perturb lier so strongly. M. Comte hastens to re- 
assure Jier: — 

^ Tlic most imjiortant duty of woman is to form and perfect man. 
Tt would be then as absurd, as it would be unjust, to honour a good 
citizen, and neglect to honour the niothcr, the wife, to whom his 
success was mainly due. Around, and at times witliin, each oonse- 
crated tomb, the ])riesthood will he bound to collect, in the name of 
humanity, all the individuals who heli)ed its inmate, while alive, to 
]>e'rfbrm the services she rewards. Your sex, by its superior organiza-^ 
tion, can ta.slc more keenly the ymre enjoyment which results froJi 
lln‘ lucre growth and exereise of good feelings; but it should not,, 
thoreibre, renoiinee its claim to just jiraise — much less should it 
ivnoimce the suljective immortality whose value it so* thoroughly 
ii;>prceiaies.’ — j). 137. • 

Ihit I he reader will perhaps infer ilmt there can he no scope 
Ibr ‘ ]u*a\er in this fantastical system of w'orsh ip. He is mucii 
mi.-laken; there is plenty of it, public and private; and the 
liiiics, and modes, and gestures, and attitudes, and jiroportions of 
‘ commenioration' or ‘ eihision,' are set forth with all the* ininute- 
iK': ;. (/f a jjcttt Didifrc or inaster of cerenionios of the old seliocfl — 
jbr which Junction, or (me like it, many parts of this volume 
would seem to sl;ow' that il. Comte W’as iiicomparahly w’ell litted. 
iVayi.r is to he three times a day; ‘commemoration’ i^ to he 
twici? as long as ‘ ctliision.’ ‘ The morning prayer 'sliould he in 
‘ general twice as long as the evening. Thai at mid-day should 
‘ lie lialf as long.’ ‘ Kach man should Ix^gin his day by a due 
‘ invocation’ of his angels.’ TJie last prayer is to he conveniently 
said ill ]>cd. 

No end of ii*slheti<^ attractions and ornamentations, of auxi- 
liary intiuenees ironi all the tine arts, are to add to tin* elfects of 
(lie I’ositivist’s ])rayer.^, when (as, of eoiivse, soon irill he th^' 
eu..'c) Tositivisni Jnis n^sinncd its proper place in tlic world. 

‘ In prayer, nothing can free ns from the oliligation of constantly 
forming iuir prayers ourselves; so that every Positivist must be in 
some respi‘C‘ts, as it wen*, a poet — at least, for bis own ja-ivate wor- 
.‘^hip. Wbi must us(^ lixed forms of prayer in order to secure mere 
regularity ; but these forms must originally, in all eases, he drawn 
up by him who uses them, or lie \vill find that they have no great 
ellieieuey. Jlowever, though the form remains tlie same, the pi aver 
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admits of some degree of variei}’, as it is the artilicial signs only iliat 
are fixed. Their uniformity only brings into a stronger light the 
spontaneous viudations of natural language. Such language, \vliether * 
ini\sical or mimic, is always more jesthctical than the other. 

‘ This poetical faculty of originating our prayers will he largely 
developed when the regeneration of education shall have suiliciently 
trained all Positivists in the views it requires, and even in such eoni- 
positioiis. This I will point out to you in the Third Part of this 
Catechism. When we have reached that ])oint, the general art will 
always derive suitable assistance from the special arts. All will then 
be familiar with singing, which is essentially the basis of music. All 
will be familiar also with drawing, the general source of the three arts 
of form — painting, sculpture, aiul architecture. Lastly, when we draw 
out our form of worshi}), w'e may generally iniroduec special onni- 
monts, chosen with judgment from tlie accumulated stores of human 
art —the resthotic treasures of humanity.’ — Pp. 110, 111. 

W'e cannot ])ut lament that if. Comte has not given ns a few 
specimens of devotional oomposiii oris with some of Hiis special 
ornaments,' We should have liked at all ov(‘iils a form or two of 
invooation'hy way of setting us a-goiiig. W'o imagi]i(j, howi ver, 
that the devout Positivist conoid not begin better than to start olf 
with the form — ' 0 thou great dead-alive iloing !’ 

.Hut in order to assist the barren imagination of the worshi])- 
pers of the Grand Eire, ‘personal worship,’ M. Comte says, ‘ is 
‘ to consist in the daily adoration of the best tyjies which we 
‘ caiilind to personify humanity, takingpnto account the whole of 
‘ otlr private relations.’ Isow, the ‘ allcetive sex,’ us M. Comte coax.- 
ingly says, ‘ isnaturally the mo^t perfect repi'esental ion of humanity, 

* Uiulj at the same tiine, her " principul ministci* so that ‘ in 
‘ the normal state each man will iiiid in liis family circle real 
‘ guardian angels, at once the ministers and repr<\sonta1ives of 
‘ liiiirmnity.’ The ‘ woman’ docs not (jxactly sec wliy she Uiiglit 
not with equal reason ‘ choose any one of the leading rehitions 
of life;’ and truly we do not sec eith(;r. Hut the priest srtllos 
her doubt — though not ours — ^in the following perspieuous 
manner : — 

‘AVc must really, my daughter, duly combine three of thorn, if we 
wish the worship of angels to have its full effeet. Wo find in the 
theory of Positivism an indication of the necessity of this plurality. 
Per we there find that the sympathetic instincts are three in immhor, 
and each of the three finds a special female influence to correspond 
with it. The mother, the wife, the daughter, must in our worship, as 
in the existence of which that worship is the ideal expression, develope 
in us respectively — the mother, veneration ; the wife, attacduneiit ; the 
daughter, kindness. As for the sister, tlie influence she exercises has 
hardly a very distinct character, and she may, in succession, be con- 
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noctod witli cacli of the tlivec essential types. The three together 
* represent to us the three natural modes of human continuity — the jiast, 
the present, the luturo — as also the three degrees of solidarity which 
bind us to our superiors, our equals, ami our inferiors. But the sp’ou- 
tancous harmony of the three can only bo fully maintained by obse^w- 
iiig their natural subordination. So the maternal angel must habi- 
tually take the first place, yet so that her gentle presidency never im- 
pair the force of the other two.’ — 121. 

We <;annot help pitying the sister — poor creature. However, 
INI. (.'omle will lisivo it so; and the sooner she turns lierscdf into 
oiKJ of th(} more signifi<%‘int ‘ types’ the better. 

One of these ‘typos,’ as AT. Comte says, will usnallv liavc 
l)eoom(3 ‘ subjeelive’ — while another rtunaiiis ‘ obje(div(‘ — that 

is, to use plain English, mothers in general will die before 
<»ur wives and daughters; and AL Comte <;ongratiilat'’s liiu^ 
S(df ^ that the two inllnenees, ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ 

‘ will he normally mixed, and our homage more efficacious for the 
‘ mixture.’ 

The woman still secuiis iinsatisficd that her sox should vield 
all the ‘types’ — but at last tbe ‘priest’ tjuis effi-etuaJly con- 
soles iier : — 

‘ You have, my daughter, an oasv solution of your dilliculty in 
the ])lurality of our angelie typt*s. 'fins is llio ]n*opor wav of meeting 

it, othcrw’iso it would be im])Ossil)le to overcome it. In bict, the 
principal angel alone must be common to both sexes. Each sex 
niu‘^t borrow from the other the two angels that complete tlie iii.stitu- 
lion. For the. mother has, for both sexes c([iially, a preponderance, 
not mtwely as the main souvee even of our piiysical existence, hut still 
moiv^ as normally ])residing over tlie whole of our education. The 
mother, then, is the ohjeet of adoration to both sexes. To her, your 
sex must add the wor.sliip of the husband and tlie son, on the same 
grounds as f have assigned above for the mau\s w'orship of the wife 
and da.ughtcr.’ — p. 122. 

After which the ‘ woman gives in her iidliesion to so sensible 
a. di^tvii)iiliuu of ‘ types,’ and declares that she ‘feels already the 
sirong atlracti<*n of this great institution.’ 

Flit wiiatever concessions AE. Comte may make in the mat- 
ter of ‘ types,' lie decrees that, in the temples which of course 
will soon be rising in every part of the earth, the ‘ imago’ which 
is to represent the ‘Great Being’ is to be a ‘feminine one;’ 
liial, M. Comte insists upon as absolutely necessary ; and She 
and all that appertains to her is thus minutely described : — 

‘ T/io Priest, — The nature of our Supreme Being really leaves, my 
daughter, no opening even now for Iiesitation as to the plastic repre- 
sentation of her. Ill painting, or in sculpture equally, the symbol of 
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our divinity will alw*i 3 's l)o ii woman of the age of thirty, w ith li<;r son 
in her anus .... Groups wdth more tiguros miglit render tlu) syin- 
holie re])rchontatioii more complete, but in such grou})s it would lose 
too 'miu'h of its synthetic character to come into daily use. Of tlie 
two modes which are adapted for the expression of this noi*inal symbol, 
sculpture is suitable for the image iixed in each temple, in the midst 
of the women ehoson as above mentioned, and behind th(‘ sacred dc’sk. 
But painting is preferable for the moveable banners to be carried 
before us in our solemn processions. On their white side will be the 
holy image; on their green, the sacred formula of Positivism. This 
green side will be turned towards the procession.’ — p. 11-2. 

Said we not right tliat M. Comte deserved to be a master of 
eeremoiiies ? 

But as (hrtholieism has the sign of the cross, so Positivism is 
to have its sign too, ‘ wdiicdi in ordinary use may represent the 
efiaracteristic formula of Positivism. Jt is derived,' .M. Comte 
4olls us, from his cerebral tluMu-y, ami (jousists in ‘ a e-ontinuous 
movement of the hand ov(‘i* the three chief organs.’ ‘ So without 
any arbitrary institution,’ sagely remarks Comte, ‘ Positivism is 
already in possession of a sign ior common use’ (if ihen^ were luit 
blockheads to use it), ^moro expressive than any of those udopb'd 
by Catliolicism mid Islamism.' Momentous result ! 

As to tlie ‘ temples,’ liear liim : — 

‘ The Trivst, — Wo cannot, at present, my daugbtci*, form an julc- 
quate conception of tlio temples of Posit ivisnj, Architeidure is the 
most technical, and the least a?sthetic of all the line arts, so that each 
fresh synthesis finds its architectural expression iuoimj ditlicult than 
any other. Our religion must he not only thoroughly worked out, 
hut also wddely spread, before the public wants can show wliat shape 
the edilices required must take. Rrovisionalt)/^ them, ice shall hava 
to use the old churches, in irroportiun as theg fall into disuse ,' — 

p. 110. 

The * old churches’ wdll doubtless be a gn^al convciiieiua' wlicii 
once M. Comte has emptied them ; but, for our own part, we 
sliould imagine they W'ould be found too large and cold to bo coni- 
foj’tabh? for his scant Hocks. The smallest vestiw in any of tlu-m 
would be quite sufficient to bold all the Positivist worshippers in 
llic largest county of Kngland for many e(?nturics to (!(jme. Put 
M. Comte is ‘piositive’ as to the ^ situation* and ‘ directions’ of 
tlio buildings : — 

‘ llumnuit}'’ is, in the main, composed of such dead as are w'ortby of 
a future life, so that her temples mu.st he iu the centre of the tombs of 
the eleet. On the other hand, the chief attribute of Positive religion 
is its ncct‘ssary universality (!) Everywhere, then, in all parts of the 
earth, the temples of humanity must turn towards the general metro- 
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.27/ /.S’, for along time, as the result of past hisfori/, must he 
Paris lid. 

M. (V)iiiio iliiiiks iiofcliini^ Lencjiili liis iinivoisally ‘ 
ruling’ gtjuiiis ; smd li(3 theufcjtbro, coiulosccndcd to ivlbnn 
(udfjii liir, und tricked tlie your.-? out in a most inf:ougriiou-> IVippcry 
of no’.nciiolalurc, borrowed Iroin all tiiao.s and nations. Closes, 

I lonier, St. Paul, Ctosar, und liicliut, giv(3 the names to some of the 
luontlis, and all the rest, and uvcrvtliing else about tiio Poritivist 
calciiilar, ox.]iibit equal congruity. lfr)wovor, M'. Point ', as 
usual, attaclies groat and inyj^torir us iniportaiico to the most 
trivial innovations; with him they are fraught willi benolicent 
results to liumanity. 'Ihc year is to consist of thirleiui inontlis, 
(d‘ four wToks eacli, with one coinplomeniary day set apart as the 
‘ festival of tlie* dead,' ^Yhii(^t.ho eoinplemcntary day of leap-year is. , 
similarly devoted to all ‘ Indy w'omen.’ M. Ch^mte had designed, 
ho tells us, to now name all the days of lh(3 week, but be gave u]) * 
the attempt, and tliero will ‘ bo no trace of it except .a btautiful 
series of praycu’s, by M. Joseph J.omdiani])!, for eacdi day.’ I Fe 
consoles himself with the thouglitl^hat the ‘old nanu’s will hav<; 

* the ‘ advantage’ of r«ioalling the for ever vanislied ‘stages' of 
‘ fetb hism, pol\ theism, and monotheism!’ .But other nut less 
iiKOiieiit oils i;li:oigos of form he has clfcctoel ; a.s thus: — 

‘ To make our w’orship completely regular, it was iioo(?ssiJry, my 
daughter, that cacli day of«any week whatever should always holdJ:he 
same place in the year. This invariability is obtained by attixuig no 
weekly name, iirst, to the complemeiitaiy day which always closes the 
j*ositivist year, then to the additional day which follows it, if it is leap- 
year, according to the practice, of Western Europe. Each of these 
exceptional days is really sullieiently marked by the festival ap])ointed 
for it. With this ]>recaiitioii our calendar holds good for all years — a 
point as important for the regime as for the worship.’ — p. 119. 

Wc cannot give the whrde of M. Comte’s amended calendar. 
Sullicc it to .say, that his year one is 178S ; and tliat lie dales liis 
'fable A, (System of Soeioiatry) ‘ Saturday, 7th monlli Archimedes, 
01) ; which, translated into our calendar, is April 1st, ; and 
sundy it was a very appropriate date. 

.Bui our space is nearly exhausted, and we must content our- 
selves with just hinting to the reader some chief remaining pecu- 
liiiriiies of AF. Comte’s emiueiitlY original, hut ^jrc-emiiicntly silly 
schcm(3. 

‘ WidoNVhood’ is to be perpetual ; this is an essential fea- 
ture of Positivist soeioiatry; for as the lost spouse is only 
annihilated, but is not properly being in a ‘subjective’ 

state, ‘ subjective polygamy’ would be the result of successive 
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iiiaiTingcs! Happily for M. Coiwto, liis ‘aiigoV concedes with 
her wonted docility this ticklish point ; hnt whether she would 
httvo done so, had not IM. Comte spoken for her, is vSomeAvhut donbt- 
fuL We fear this Uindooish trait will prove one of the sluinbling- 
hlocks in the way of the veeeption of the ‘Positivist system,* on 
the part of the ‘ affective sox,* and ‘ chief ministers of humanity. 

But we must not let the reader bo ignorant of the rapidity 
•with wliich the Positivist regeneration of all things is to take 
effect, lest peradventiire it find him unprepared. Ihe sum of 
the wliole then is, tliat very sliortly, even within a eentury -or so, 
the entire West will be ‘ regenerated.’ The great states will all he 
broken up, each into luauy, each ‘ ^Yith a population of two or tl)iV(.‘ 
millions, at the average rate of one hundred per square mile.' 
This being the maximum of IsL Comte’s optimist states, they are 
''to he of about tlio same extent as ‘Tuscany, ]}elgium, and 
.Holland, at the present time — 

‘Before the end of tlic nineteenth century tlvo Fnaich Pepubliti 
will, of its own ircc will, break up into seventeen iiuhp.endent 
republics, eacli comprising five of the existing departments. Irelajal 
will, ere long, separate from England. This will lead to the rupture 
of the artificial bonds which now unite Scotland and even ’Wales, wdth 
England proper.’ — p. 338. 

Ho that at the. opening of tlio next century, we are assured. 
‘Portugal and Ireland, granting them remain entire, will he* 
the largest republics of the West !’ LI. (’onito’s ‘]!atnciate’ is to 
consfst (excluding his priesthood) of agriculturisis, manufacturers, 
merchants, hankers; and lie even jiow seltles tlu* rt'speclivi*. 
numbers of them — SOOO of IIju last ;. 100,000 of tlie third; 
S00,0()0 of the second ; and iOO.OOO of (lie first, ^Yil) he sufiicioiit 
‘to provide industrial chiefs for the 1:^0 millions’ of devout 
Positivists who will he worshipping the Grand Eire ‘ in llio 
regenerated West,’ and who will make up liis ‘ prolelariale,’ or, 
in unambitious English, ‘ labouring classes.’ After making those* 
and similar astounding propheeics, wliich shows that ]M. Comlo 
must have ‘prevision with a vengeance, tlu; docile ‘woman’ oh' 
seiTes — ‘Your language, my father, seems to me never to deiiari 
‘from a sound cstiimilc of human existence in its manifold 
‘ forms’ ! ! ! 

‘ !l’lie sixty republics of the regenerated West, will, in tbe nor- 
‘ mal state, Imve no other habitual union but their common 
‘ education, the community of names, and customs, and common 
‘festivals; in a Avord, their iini(»n Avill he rclu/ions (!) not poli- 
tical.’ Meaiitiiae, they are to liuve a centre of unity, in iinitu- 
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tioii jijf the Papacy. It is the High Priest of Hunianity, 

‘ who/ M. (Jomtc assures us, ‘ will be more than any mediaeval 
Pope, the only real head of the western world/ For a consider- 
ahle tiinoT.’aris will of course bo the centre of this confcdera^cy 
of Positivist States — tho Rome, in short, of Positivism ; hut after 
awhile, by the efforts of a noble proselytism — especially prose- 
cuted by the (J/ars of Russia (!) — the Positivist religion will 
trariscefld th(3 West, and even penetrate the African populations; 
liaj)pily cutting sliort the theological and metaphysical stages of 
development, and handing over these thrice-happy converts at 
once from Felichism to Positivism. We presuuiiJ that tlie me- 
tropolis of Positivism, wherein resides the High Priest of Huma- 
nity, will then he shifted a little, and made more central for liis 
Holiness’s convenience. M. Comte, whose genius nothing 
esca^xis, has condescended to tix even the salaries of his various 
orders of priests. Every aspii*ant is to have 120/. per aniium ; • 
every full 'priest’ ISO/.; the High Priest of Humanity to liave 
2100/. precisely. We must add that in carrying out His system, 
whieh, if practioahle, would he a f*ort of alliance of ])riestcraft 
and despotism, .M. Comte enounces some maxims of political 
economy which would make Adam Smith turn in his grave if he 
could listen to them. 

Tlio eminent tojf^y-turriness of AF. (’Annie’s mind (if we may 
nsc the irreverent expression) is manifested by liis interweaving 
into it the tailors (d’ all sorts of coiitrailictory j)aradoxes that 
come in his way. Tluuigh an atheist to all real intents, ho admires 
Catholicism (exceedingly, and has mimieked it zealously ; though 
a profound Ion or of enlightenment, he hates all Protestantism 
and lhasm, nay, Atheism and Pantheism too — though hisGra«</ 
l^trc is the very image and consumiiiatioii of Atlieisiu itself; he 
abhors Rousseau and \'oltaire as ‘ destruetives/ but he glories iu 
Jhderot and Hume as valuable allies; he admires, of all rulers, 
tlu'- late Czar of Russia — indeed, he has a tolerance for all sorts 
of despots, and therefore looks rather kindly on tlie dictatorship 
of Louis Napoleon; while his bile is always stirnd at any of the 
forms of what the -world calls coiistitiitioiialism. He hates with 
a profound hatred all theologians, and lawyers, and metaphy- 
sicians, who ho declares can but obstruct the progress of the 
truth, aud seems to think that even fetichists will go into his new 
kingdom of heaven before them. The apostle of a ncNv light, he 
puts his chief reliance on w^omen and artisans, whose very igno- 
rance will be fi’co from jirejiidicc, and bettor enable them to com- 
prehend his doctrine. At all events, we imagine it will form no 
obstacle. This ' Catechism’ will be about o(tually comprehended 
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Ly knowledge and ignorance, and, if received at all, it iiuisl Le 
received by a profound and unreasoning faith. 

M, Comte has been compared to Bacon and Descartes, — to the 
prjDfoundest tliiiikers and greatest reformers of science. We bav(} 
not the smallest doubt that tlic rhapsodical eulogies which a few 
disciples have indulged in w'ill soon be felt to have been most 
ludicrously misplaced. M. Comte s enormous assumptions, and 
the manlier in wdiich he travesties all history to nial<o tlicm 
seem plausible, will go far to determine his true place in phi- 
losophy ; it will also be seen, on a due estimate, lmw “ little 
there is in what be has written to justify the supposition tliai 
he has himself enlarged, or has given man a ‘method’ hy wdiieli 
his successors may enlarge the domain of scieuee. Wo find, 
indeed, an eternal iteration of certain ])ositions in different forms ; 

" out sup])Osing them over so true, (and while some are lrm.‘, not to 
• say truistieal, others iire as iilterlv false,) w(^ setj not liow they 
can give ns a now method. A thousand times wo Ijrai* tliai 
M. ("omte'has ‘inaugurated the true hierareliy of thi^ sciences,’ 
— that lie has ‘ co-ordinated physical and moral science,’ — tluit 
he has constituted the ‘real scientific sysUm’ — lh(' ‘ em-yelopa'dic 
series’ of the sciences, — that he has laid the foundation of tin; 

‘ vi.al ciieyclopsedic; culture and dovelopimmt’ of the se:ienees ; 
that he has taught us that iu the deveIo|)meni both of society 
and the individual there are of iieeessil y throe stag(;s — tlic ‘ 11ir‘o- 
logical,’ ‘ rn(-‘ta])hysical,’ and ‘positi\c;’ — that seieiilifie discovery 
must proceed from the move simple and general to lh(* more com- 
plex special phenomena ; — that the plK'uoniona of ‘biology and 
sociology’ are more complicated than those (»f eiiemi^lvy, and 
those of chemistry than meclmnios,' Ac. Ac., all wliieh w(j 
are told over and over again in an immensity of cloudy veihiage ; 
yet granting for the sake of argument that it is iill true, wliat 
new pow'ers that the Baconian did not previously posscjss, does it 
give us ? What instrument or method, dilfenmt from and 
superior to that hy wliieh science was heforc proseeiited, docs it 
present us with ? 'fo us, w'o confess, this iteratijui is, as Burke 
says, ‘mueh going in a scanty space ; a postilion’s travels — miles 
enough to circle the globe in one short stage — an everlasting 
repetition of half a dozen liarren formula*. Jf it ho said that the 
great benefit of the .Positive philosophy is that it will iudneo man 
to have done with seeking or speculating about ‘ causi's,’ and to 
confine himself solely to ‘ plienomeiia,' it may be well questioned 
whether any philosophy will ever do that; if it he said that it 
will have this effect so far as to prevent the jirejudices and pre- 
eonceplioiis of the ‘ theological stage’ from summarily dealing 
with the problems of science, tli(' answer is, that that lesson had 
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been ])reUy well learned, without abolishing theology altogether, 
long Ix fore Comte was born ; learned by thousands who had done 
far more for science than ho ever did, and without surrcnderjng 
‘theology’ at all. Comte’s promises of the progress of science in 
all directions, in virtue of the prosecution of his ‘method,’ aye, 
wt) know, magnificent ; but we cannot sec that the inductive phi- 
losopliy was not, and is not, in secure possession of everything 
that is really conducive to the progi*css of discovery, independently 
of^M'. (\:)mte’s voluminous expositions. His promises arc mag- 
nificent; but if they be verilied, wo cannot see that it will be 
in virtue of any new onjanum which M. Comte lias put into 
men’s hands, Magnilicent, however, as are occasionally M. 
(hmite’s promises, we must say in justice to him he is liardly so 
hold as some of his followers in this country. Little as wc ex- 
pect lliat m(‘n will gain that measure of ‘ ])reYisiou' which, 
even he ventures to promise us, lie yet shrinks from the more 
audacious hopi.s whicli lie seems to have inspired in some on this* 
side the Channel, wlio arc for exorcising a ‘ provision’ which is to 
make them masters of destiny, aiyl convert science, as a great 
secnlarisl says, into tlie ‘providence of man.' In this very book, 
tliough j\r. (Jomle expresses himsolf boldly enough of the pro- 
gress of liumanity, yet he expressly admits that as wo proceed 
lo biology Jiiul sociology, and generally to the sciences wliich 
bave to deal with special ])bonomena, those phenomena become 
so (5omplicatoil that we itK\n never hope to calonhite them in any 
given case so as to liave ‘ prevision.’ Empirical rule is all that 
be eiicouragr?, us lo bo])e for ; meteorology and geology be docs 
not allow to be sciences at all. 

TiCt ii.s boar liiin ; for at this crisis in tlie history of speculation 
in (jur own country it is not without inslnictiou to find even the 
great manulacturor of the (irnnd confessing that he calls us 
to worship a Deity who, like earh one of us, docs not know, in the 
spheiv's wliich most concern happiness, in the phenomena of 
biology, sociology, meteorology, ‘ what a day or an hour shall 
bring forth so compHeated are the conditions of events sub- 
mitted to our caleiilus, so infinite the variables that enter them, 
so (unaiitously and remotely may they tend to produce one 
another, and so dependent may bo the least on tlie greatest, 
and the greatest on the least. 

‘ ''file various branchc»s into which the study of the world or of man 
is, for pi-aetieal need, divided, reveal to us an increasing number of 
dilVerent laws. These laws will never be susceptible of reduction, the 
one under the other, spite of the frivolous hopes inspired at first by our 
discovery of the law of planetary gravitation. These laws arc for the 
most part, still unknown ; many must over remain so.’— p. IGl. 
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In conclusion, wo would observe tliat if tlio ‘ previsions' of 
science which M. Comte promises ns be of the same quality with 
his. own ‘ previsions of the 'speedy triiimpl)s of the l\)sitivo 
lleligion, they will not be worth much to the world. At the 
same time, we frankly concede tlint in indulging them M. Comte 
lias proceeded in the veVy spirit of his own method, and has com- 
pletely ignored all — ' Causes 1* 


Art. VT. — (1.) The History of Herodotus. A new Hnylish Version. 
Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, Ulus f rat iny the History 
and Geography of Herodotus, from the most recent sources of ?w- 
formation ; and emhodying the chief results^ Historical and Ethno- 
' graphical, which have been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform 
and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Okorgk IvAWLTNSON, Si. A., 

late Fellow and Tutor of Kxeter College, Oxford, assisted by 
Colonel Sir H. Eawlinson, and Sir 4. G. Wilkinson, 
F.R.S. Vols I. and II. London : Murray. 1 K58. 

(2.) Herodotus; with a Commentary, by Joskpu Wjlliams Blakks- 
LEY, B.l)., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Two Vols. London : Whittaker and Co. 1854. 

Tnf:uE is, perhaps, no otlicr Greek aiitlior wlio wins a larger 
measure of our sympathy than Herodotus. I’his is no doubt 
partly to be accounted fur by the nature <»f tl^e work be bos iin- 
<Iertakfu, and wliieli, in on age ignorant of ‘styl(%’ allowed bim 
to write as he would have talked, freely and e()ll(»quia]ly. 'The 
author of the Iliad and Odyssey has little room to exliibit Inm- 
self: his canvas is too full of gods and of heroes. And the 
great dramatic poets of Greece, as they stalk by in mask, ])all, 
and cothurnus, give us but few^ glimpses of their cvery-day selves 
beneath the festival attire. 

But still less approachable is the writer wliose name is oftenest 
linked with that of Herodotus, ns for some, lime his contemporary, 
and who takes up the tliread of Grecian story whore it was dropped 
by his immediate predecessor. Few compositions are so severe 
!i.s the great work of Thucydides. According to a ideasant story 
iu LuciiiTi, which, wo are inclined to think with Mr. Itawliuson, 
may have a basis of fact, Thucydides, wlien a lad, had been DK)Vi‘d 
to tears at some * reading* of the cider historian. There is little 
tu suggest the invention of sucli a story in what he has himself 
produced. Thucydifles wrote for the benefit of statesmen and 
students of the ‘ philosophy of history,’ and speaks slightingly 
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'of soiao ‘ chroniclers, who wci *<3 more anxious to amuse their 
reader than to^alli.jro to the truth:’ not without a reference to 
Herodotus, probably. Ho had at least learned more command 
of his feelings wlieii ho ]>ogan to write for hirnsel]. Hardly does 
any tale of wickedness and cruelty, or tlirilling crisis of cscfyoe, 
elicit from him tlio warm sympathetic word which should make 
us feel liirn to be a man as well as a philosopher, llis history 
makes about the same impression nj)on us as his WLdl-kiiown 
stakdy bust, [t is cold, self-contained, and emotionless. 

In Herodotus, on the contrary, wc feel that we have a real 
hiuiiMn comptiiiion, and a frank aiil genial one. By degrees wc 
sceiii almost to know him as a fiiond. Wo are willing that he 
sliould sit with us by the hour, and have no fear of being tired 
out witli las spontaneous talk, or inexhaustiblti flow of anecdote. 
He makes no secret to us of bis judgments or bis feelings. He 
lots us see bow everything that concerns bis fellow-men has an 
interest for iiiin. If it comes in his way, lie will as soon tell of 
a babe’s smile, of Die beauty of a woman, of the passing tears of 
a king, as of battles and campaigns and empires. The old man 
Jias bis foibles, no doubt: enligli1:ened men call liim credulous 
and superstitions ; and tlicro is no denying tliat lio is now and 
then a little too ready to swalhnv a marvellous tale ; but if that 
was the reason why bis countrymen ridiculed and exiled him, as 
J\rr. liawlinsoii thinks, it was certainly more to their own dis- 
tu'edii than his. We egn imagine few things more pleasant, in 
the old llelloiiio iiiiies^ tlinu to have shared the company of tlie 
good-natured travellerdiisloriaii in hisuuioter days at Thnrii, and 
iicard him tell some of those talcs which had stirred his more 
youth fill wonder and curiosity. 

Pcriiaps more may be learned of the character of Herodotus 
Ibnii of his outward lift*. The former is written uumistakeably in 
llis own ])ages ; of the latter wc have little more than a few bare 
facts. We know that he was born at Halicarnassus, in tlio 
3)oriau part of Asia Minor, about the year 48 A n.c. ; and the 
well-known epitapli, which ilr. Jlawliuson tliiuks may bo regarded 
as genuine, tells us that he was buried at Thurii. Ac^*onling to 
Suidas, he took a ])romiiieut part as liberator and tyramiieide in 
the politics of his native city ; but tlie statement is unsupported, 
and therefore doubtful. W^e gather from llis own words that his 
travels extended as far as Babylon and Assyria, Kgypt and 
Cynjiie, Thrace and Magna (incciti. The epitaph just before 
alluded to, tolls us farther that the displeasure — Of ridicule, as 
Mr. Bawliuson translates it — of his fellow-citizens, was the occa- 
sion of his abandoning altogether the place of his birth. Athens 
was then in the licight of lior glory, before the outbreak of the 
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Polopoiinfi^iiin war, and lie would bo naturally all racted tliitbcr/ 
]t was there, doubtless, that he made tlie friendship of tlie poet 
Soidiodes, who in two curious passages, which cannot well bo 
ascribed to coincidence, has inwrought into his drama materials 
lui;jushcd by the historian. When somewhat over forty, jiro- 
bubly, he joined a party of settlers from Athens for Thiirii, in 
Magna Grocciu, and witli the exception of an occasional excur- 
sion to Athens or elsewhere, in that city he appears to hav».‘ 
spent the remainder of his days. We are left chielly to internal 
evidence, and that of a very inconclusive character, to deteriuiiu'. 
the period at whieli his travels were niid('rtakeu and liis liistory 
composed, Avhile the date of liis death is quite unetatain. 'J'lie 
student ^Yill iiiul nil these points discussed with good sense and 
sufFicient information in Ihiwlinson’s first chapter. 

^ J^ut there are certain eharacteristic feature's of miiul and heart 
which we need no leariKul research to recognise and apjireeiale in 
llio ‘ Father of History.’ They unfold iluanselves to (‘vt*rv dis- 
cerning, congenial reader, and as aln'udy observed, thijy are of 
such a kind as to win sympnthv for tlu^ man no less than interest 
in liis subject. Promiuciit anu»ng tlufse is tla^ kindly human 
feeling whicli pervades ail that he has written. ‘ It is the s])irit 
of gentle humanity in his bosom,’ says]\lr. Kciirlck, ‘ which givi's 
<t0 his history the character of ijOog ,' — that is to say, of syuqiatliy 
and interest. Isur is it a mere spurious sen ti mental ism, tin ding 
its needful excitement in tales of patlios,..l)ut rather the iialnval 
expression of a generous lieart, and one that has felt the power ol' 
that mysterious bond in wliiidi tlie (heator lias linked in one ‘ all 
the nations of the earth.’ It is tliis fi’nture, closely ndated as it 
is to his beautiful simplicity, wliieh ha.s* given such a vitality to 
his varied narrative. Ajiart from tlie sacred Scriptures, jiirhajis 
no stories liave been so often repealed or had so Avide a cirrulir 
tion as liis. They are the life of books liki 3 lloliin's Ancunit 
History, and conic upon us refreshingly in the inon.* scientific 
pages of Grote. When Goldsmitli oommeiujed his Aninuitcd 
said Dr, Johnson, ‘liCAvill make it as interesting as a 
fairy tale^ And this is precistdy Avhat iJerodoliis — a somewhat 
kindred spirit to the author of ' tlie Citizen of the World— 
done for the periods of history Avith Avhich he deals. Apart from 
its Iiistorical value, Avhieh can scarcely lie over-rated, his voliiim^ 

^ * Sec »^opJi. Avt, 90.(J— 912, as compared with Jlmuf. iii. 119, ajul 0. C. 037 — 
o41, with Jleroil, ii. 35, In the fonner Anlicj-oae gives an over-subtle rcitsoii for 
her devotion to Polytiiceg ; to wit, that she vmjht get a new husband or anotlier 
child to supply the place cif a lost one, but as her parents w'ere dead, never another 
brother. In the hitter, IKdipiis reproaches hi.s sons with the efTrniinucy of tlio 
^^'©yptians, with whom men do the work of women, and women of men. 
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is as capuLlc of lioliling tlio roador fast as Don Quixote or Robiu' 
son ^6rusof\ 

Tlio author of the treatise, De Malif/nitafe Ilerodoti, pub-* 
lislujd among the "moral’ works of Plutarch, hut which Mr. 
llawlinsoii would ascribe to some author who has made free with 
Ins iiaino, begins his attack upon Herodotus by challenging both 
liis simplicity and his kiiidly temper as counterfeit. * Mnny per- 
‘ sons,’ he says, ‘ have been deceived by the apparently simple, easy 
‘ style of ] I erodotus, and still more by his assumed moral fea- 
" tiires. bMr an unjust man to pretend to be just, says Plato, is 
" the h(aght of injustice; and to throw a mask of gtmiality and 
" sim])lieity over extreme ill nature, is t^c last i*clincnient of 
" malignity/^ We are not careful to defend TI(?rodotus from this 
charge of over-subtle wickedness. We are content to take him 
as we iind him, jukI to trust the impression he invariably pro- 
duces. The animus of the writer of the treatise is manifest 
throughout, and we agr(*e with Mr. J^ong {Diet. Bioy. art. Plu- 
larchj in thinking that it " neither requires Uor merits refutation.’ 
'The inventor, if it be an inventi()ji, of tlie story of the meeting 
l)(‘lwecn Herodotus and 'J'luievdides, to which we liave already 
refen-(*d, bettor understood the amiable temper of our author. 

* < liorns,’ he is represented as saying to the lad’s father, " thy 
son’s natunj is yf’aniing after study.’ Herodotus was ])reciselY 
the man so to appreeltde and cherish the ingenuous enthusiasm 
of a youth. • • 

Most readers of Herodotus Inive their favourites among his 
pheasant genial stories. To give him the credit of their invention 
would ho hut doubtful prais(* for an liistorinn ; hut the air, colour, 
feeling, in whieh they appear, arc his o^Yn. Dr. Arnold was 
especially fond of that tale of Cleohis and Bito ; in whom the deity 
showed, by tin* reward bestowed upon their filial piety, that "for 
man to die is better than to live.’ (i. 81.) No less full of 
delicate pathos is the story of the sad fate of Adrastus. miiu- 
tenlionally the slayer of tlie son of the very man from uhom, in 
exile and adversity, lie had received kindness and protection 
(i.8t — Jo); or thatof iliedellironed Psammenitus, wlio witnesses 
with dry eyes tlie ignominy of himself, his sous, and his 
daughters, hut hursts into tears at the sight of an old boon- 
companion of his court begging an alms. (iii. M.^ Equally 
beautiful, and in less gloomy vein, is that* of Cleomeaes and his 
little daughter (lorgo : liow when the father, wlio chose to have 
liis child with him in tlie room, ^Yas hard pressed by Aristagoras, 

* KaKotiOfiag aKpag tiiyov titKoXiav Ktii arXon^rrt, ^vff^opiorarov 

ilvai. {Pint, (tc Mniig. flcrod. iuit). 
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envoy of the Ionian revoltevs, with Ijiglicr and liiglier bribes, be 
was put on bis guard by tbo little girl’s speaking out — ‘ Father, 

‘ tb(? stranger will corrupt yon, if you don’t go out of the way 
" of him.’ (v. 51.) Nor, w-ell-known as it is, can wo forbear lH3ro 
to lefer to the words in which bo lias so iitiy pictured the quick- 
coming emotions of the great king at the sight of his countless 
liosts gatliered in review beneath him : — ‘ And when be sinv all 
^ the Hellespont bidden from sight by bis ships, and all the 
* shore, with the plains of Abydos, crow'ded with lunnan beings, 
Mben Xerxes counted himself happy; afterwards lie ^ve])t.’ 
(vii. 45.) There is a prevailing tone of melancholy about bis 
pictures of binnaii lifii^ He is fond of dwelling on the instability 
of fortune; the wakeful retribution of Nemesis, never jailing to 
make a man smart for having been tbo subject of more than 
usual prosperity — tbo bitter that is dashed with every eiip. Still 
we do not imagine him to have been an babitually mclanelioly 
man. Doubtless there was an element of pemsiveucss deeply 
interfused wdtb the* primary features of bis ebaraeier, which 
would 1)0 fostered by long, and, to a great extent, solitary wan- 
derings. Moreover, luive we not many of us felt bow, when a man 
begins to think with sudieieiit steadiness to write upon any 
subject, often a deep underlying sadness will rise to the surface, 
and assume a prominenco which lie would hardly have suspected 
himself? So probably the book of Herodotus is more pemsively 
inebincboly than bis lil’e was; though eve'll here wo find often an 
indication of a lively pleasantry. ‘ There are several of bis 
stories,’ as Mr. Rawdinson remarks, 'of which the pnidomiiiaiit 
characteristic is the humorous;’ and the fact of bis relating the 
pretty story of little Gorgo, or the iiifant Cypsolus, seems to 
indicate that interest in children which is seavcely compatible 
with any other than an elastic and cheerful temperamont . Rut 
the dark conceptions which he liad formed of the Divine Jhdiig 
(see i. seem to have weighed upon his mind ; and for him 
there was but a faint light, if any, resting upon tlio path of liumau 
life, even wdiere it slopes to the grave. We 'do not remember in 
his w'ritings any trace of a ludicf in a future life. Nor must we 
fail to take into consideraliou the inlluence of the varied 
forms of evil and siifreriiig with wliich lie had become familiar iu 
his extensive wanderings. Tlie vices of other nations always 
strike us more painfully and rcvoltiiigly than our own; mud 
their tendency, with a susceptible mind, is to depress and sadden. 

1.' or the moral nature of Herodotus we gain in reading him a 
high respect. We do not, of course, mean to say that lie displays 
that profound insiglit into the nature of good and evil whicli was 
given by a Jiighcr revelation than any vouchsafed to him ; hut wx* 
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discern tlie workings of an active moral sense, and a genuine 
reverence for goodness, where ho recognises it. He has eorilidcneo 
ill tliose eternal laws whereby Divine power govrrns the cour.se of 
this world ; and if too much disposed to look out for a material 
retribution upon the evil-doer — a tendency which sometitnes 
involves Ijiin in evident perplexity — he shows even in this a 
conscience untampered with by those sceptical sophistries which 
from his time onwards so undermined the morality of Greece. 
There is one expression, indeed, which might for a moment seem 
to imply sympathy with those speculators who recognised no 
ot her than an arbitrary distinction between the right and tlic wrong. 
It occurs us a kind of moralizing reflectiiyi on -a curious story, 
(iii. The Callatian Indians, he tells us, made a practice of 

devouring t he bodies of their parents. Darius sumnuuKid certain 
Greeks into his presence, and asked them on what conditions 
they would consent to do the same ? The Greeks, of coursi?, w(u*e 
horrified at the question. The king tlien inquired of those 
Indians what price would induce them to burn the bodies of their 
dead with fire ? The eamiihals ])iy*st out into aloud exclamation, 
and begged him to hold his peac(‘. ‘ 8o much for these customs, 
then,’ {ouTto jutv vvv ravra verd/iii<TTai) says Herodotus ; ‘ and I 
‘ am of opinion that the poet Pindar is right wlicn lie says, Law 
* {or custom) is lord uf allJ Now if this were said in sober 
earnest, it must hC/ confessed it would look something like an 
upsetting of morality.® The quotation from Pindar is hyt a 
fragment, and but two or three more lines arc preserved, the 
rest of the ode having perished. Dut in the (Jortfias of Plato 
the very same words are actually appeahxl to by the revolutionary 
Callicles as bearing liim out in his argument, that all so-called 
moral laws are delusions. {Vlat. Gonj., p, 484, B.) ‘ Unpurolmsed 
Hercules' (the Scholiast tells us how to complete the imperfect 
S(‘iitenee) ‘ drove off the cattle of Gcryon, yet who ever ventured 
to blame him I Law is king of all then — might is right' — such 
is the, cduclnsinn arrived at by the ‘ Alinute Philosopher’ of 
Plato’s day. But evidently Herodotus has hove an eve very 
much more to the (piaintiiess of the story than to any ulterior 
conclusions. Pindar used the word Nomos in the sense of 
ordinaucc or destiny. Herodotus l)hiys upon its additional 
meaning of custom. It would be too bad to condemn tlio 
historian in the bigli court of morality for an epigrammatic 
point attached to a good story. Mr. l{awliiisf)n, we conceive, 
misses the mark when lie says ‘Herodotus must have forgotten 
‘ the context, and so given to the words of the poet quite a 
‘ diil'erent souse from that which they were meant to hear.’ 

But there can he no question of the serious aspect in which 
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ijiorul obligiition presfuted itself to the rniiid of Tlerodotus. Tlio 
>vlioIe toijo of liis tiioiiglit mid Avritiiig is tb;it of n nimr avIio 
recognised llie rightful siipreiiuujy of oonscicnco. A"ery signi- 
ficant is liis eulogy of the conduct of the Tiacedieiuonians in 
iiidkig the Athenians to expel their tyrants. In spite ol‘ the 
fiiondly relations existing between the PisistratiJs and the city 
of Sparta, the Spartan governnieut obeyed the coininand of the 
oracle to expel them; ‘ for/ says the historian, ‘ they held tlie 
gods ill higher honour than ineu.’ (v. 0?}.) Theri) was no 
Hellenic people with whom he had more Rvmpathy than the 
Atlicnians, or whom he is generally more ready to praise, yet he 
mahes no attempt wliatever to palliate the outrages whicli iliov 
perpetrated upon the Persian heralds, in violation of lli(^ law 
of nations, (vii. l:3ih) Very marked, too, is his revulsion of 
fooling in recording some signal instmua; of injustice andiTuelty ; 
as in tin* case of the murder — hy a mode of death too sheading for 
him to descrihe, but Avl/udi, if Air. Pawlinson’s very jirohahle con- 
jecture is correct, the less scrupulous Plutarch has not shrunk from 
describing with loathsome minpteiu'.ss — of INjlycrales by Onetes 
(compare Herod \\\. 120, 120 ; and Vlui, ^Irta.r. 10,) or of tlic 
sanguinary viudictiveiu'ss «)f lOierotinic, (jneen of Cvrcne. 
(iv. 2 O 0 .) The words in which he cxjiresscs his condemnation 
arc few and simple, but none the h.‘ss weighty. He is sometimes 
plain-spoken even to grossness; and <ujc or two of his stories, we 
confess, would have been better omitted.* But these blemishes 
belong, as Mr. Isaac Taylor remarks, 'not so much to th(‘ author 
as to his age,’ and are comparatively few in nuiuher. 

His religious feeling is .strong and reverential, though d(a‘ply 
tinged with superstition. Very randy, indeed, docs a ‘ faint indi- 
cation of scepticism,’ as Mr. Grote calls it, G'scaipo liim. When 
a furious tempest was destroying the ilect of Xerxes, ‘th(‘j\Ia- 
giaiis/ he tells us, ‘ by their sacrifices and incantations, at length 
allayed the wind after it had raged tlirec days ; or else, perliajis,’ 
lie adds t^uietly, ‘it lulled of its own accord.' (vii. 101.) .Put his 
general tendency is to push to an extreme the doclrine of divine 
interposition. He recognises the henclicencc of ih’ovidcnce in 
llio provisions of naliire ; in the animal kingdom, for <‘xample, 
in the fecundity of the tame and harmless, and the conijiarativo 
sterility of the wild and noxious beasts, (iii. lOS.) In his 
travels he coutemplaies the various cxprc*ssions of the religious 
sjiirit, not with an indifferent, but rather w ith a devout allowance. 
We could wijjli Unit he had been somewbat more free in llie 
censures wliicli ho sometimes bestow^s on licence exercised under 
the mask of religious sanction (ii. 01); but tbnt w'ould be to 
expect too much from one wdiose national worship w'ould doubt- 
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less j):irtulvO of tleit iininomlity and sonsnalify wliicli evon wlion) 
so saclly alloyed the relii^ioii of (iiveee. 'I'he ])rominont element 
ill his devotion \vas eviilently rallier the fear »f linTor ilian of 
trust. He coiK^eived of the l)oity as a laiing too jealous of all 
elevation and greatness besides his own, to pour out liis favours 
ungrudgingly, and Hlcal bountifully with the s<ms of men.’ His 
language on tins point lias been compared \vi 111 that of tlie Old 
TolaiiK'iit Seripturos, but tlie roseinblanee is pundy siiperlieial, 
and eon lined to one or two words. No two coneeptions of tlie 
|)eity not absolutely irrational can possibly lie inon^ dislinei than 
that wliieli prevails tlirougboiit tlie whole of Herodotus, and ibat 
wbieh is presented to us in iliat highest exponent of pious and 
reverential feeling, the Book of Psfdnis. And with regar<l to the 
spt'cial expression, ‘jealousy’ of the Deity, ‘there, Mr. 
llawliiison remarks, ‘a cdeiir distinction.’ In the 1 lerodoieau 
eoneeption (comp. i. n'l : and vii. 10, 40) it is simple pp.-pevity 
and eiiniieiiee which provoke his wrath ; in the seriptnni!, il 
pridt^ and arrogance. Jl may be added, that the latter alone fully 
reeognises J liiu as the author of# ‘ jirosperity and ciaim;*ii'*e,’ no 
less tlian the avenger of ‘ ])ndi* and arroganc'e.’ 

A very pleasant feature in our author is the generous, cosmo- 
politan spirit in whiidi he allow's llie claims of other luilions tc) 
valour, truth fuliKJSs, virtue. Nurtured as he was, amid the muso 
of the conflict lie.tweeu east and west wliicli he dcscriiies, — the 
liatlle of Alarathon, that glorious pnejudieium to the ^Yl‘lVsu^- 
tained struggle, was fought about six years before his birth, and 
be would be about four or five years old wlicn Halamis was 
won, — lie (dierislK’J in liis liosom all the patriotism of a 
(ireek. Yet never does be witbbold from the oiiemies of (Iroi'ce 
their due praise, ‘ It is evidently Ins earnest wish and aim,' Mr. 
llawlinsoii remarks, ‘ to do justice to the enemy no less tlian to 

‘ Ids eouiilrymeii ’flie personal prowess of the I’msians 

‘ is declared to he not a wliit interior to that of the (irceks, and 
‘ (amstaiit apologies are made for their defeats, whicli are aserihed 
‘ to delieieneio.s in their arms, ccpdpinent, or diseipline, not to 
‘ any want of courage or military spirit.* (vol. i. p. SO.) It is 
curious that this generous tribute paid by tlio Jiistorijui to the 
enemies of (ireeee, should be singled out by the ])sendo- IMnlan-li 
as an illustralion of the j(*alonsy of Herodcitis, who <.*ould not be 
content to award to the Spartans their full meml of pv.iise. (/>»» 
Mai. Herod. Jin.) As if it could ho any credit to gain victories 
over cowards ! 

dhirning from the emotional and moral to the more purely in- 
ieileetnal side of his nature, we lind a livoly euriosily about all 
those matters which the extension of knowledge has siuee a-^signed 
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to tl)is or that special science. Jiesides history proper, areduvo- 
logy, etymology, zoology, botany, geology, meteorology, all are 
more or less represented. He shows a vivid impressibility for 
the wonderful ; as when he seems nlterly bewildered by the in- 
tricucy of the Egyptian labyrinth (ii. 14H), or refrains from telling 
how enormous w’as tho yield of certain grains in Jlabylonia, 
because lie is certain that none but those who have had tlie evi- 
dence of actual eyesight, could give it credence, (i. lli:J.) Ho 
is careful to asccilaiu the truth if possible. If he has hoard om? 
story from the priests of Memphis, which strikes him as somewliat 
doubtful, he is willing to undertake a further jouniey of iii(|uiry 
to Heliopolis and to Thebes, ^ to find out whether tho infor- 
mation there obtained would tally with that obtained at ifemphis.' 
(ii. o.) One only regrets, as Air. llawlinson remarks, that with 
so much conscientious painstaking he was so olten misled. 11 is 
faculty of observation seems to have been active. When standing 
oil the battle-field of Pelusium, where lay lieaps of Egyptian and 
Persian skulls, ho notes that the latter are so thin and fragile 
that he can break them by just, pitching a pebble at them, wliilo 
tl 10 former are thick and strong; and lie agrees witli those who 
ascribe tlie ditference to the diflcreiit habits of the two nations, in 
wearing the head covered or exposiKl. \iii. 1;^) He is on tlio 
look-out especially for dilicrences of manuers and customs ; and 
remarks siicdi facts as that the Egyptians in weaving thrust the 
down the waq), while other nations' thrust it vj ) ; — though 
here lie is partially misled by a love of antithesis, for wt? learn 
from the monuments (see R. vol. ii. p. oo) that both modes were 
OCCUfcioiudlY folhnved. He marks huw^ wlieu the iNilo begins to 
vise, ‘ the liollows in the land and the marshy spots near tho 
‘ river, arc flooded before any other places by the pereolaiion of 
^ the water through the river-banks,’ and bow, when its waters 
return upon the dry cliannels, ‘ the young fish imniedintcly make 
their appearance from the spawn of last year with a vast 
number of like curious facts. Yet sometimes ho errs strangely, 
wlierc we might fairly expeet accuracy. Thus ho tells us (ii. 12) 
that lie luid visited the nomc of Papremis, which w’as, he states, 
in another place, the only abode of the hippopotamus, and yet 
Ids ilescriptioii of that animal is gi’ossly inacennito. He nctually 
gives to it the manetond neighing cry of a horse, w ith the hoof 
of an ox. (ii. 71.) Nor is the case much improved if we accept 
the tradition that he was hero transcribing from his predecessor, 
Heeabcus. And the account of the crocodile, wdiich he had 
doubtless seen again and again, is not quite free from error, 
(ii. (38.) The story of tlie leeches which harbour in its mouth, is 
knowTi to he fabulous. Where he had no opportunity ol’ per- 
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ol)servati(ni, it is less surprisinsj tluil he should perpetrate 
some Uhsurdities. As yet scieiioo did not exist, and apart from 
it, wlio shall say where incredibility begins ? 1’lic theory w'bieh 
Herodotus propounds (ii. 21, sqq.) to explain the inundation 
(d* llie Nile in the summer months, — or rather, for that 
is the view which lie seems to liave taken of liie matter, the 
diminiiliou of its stream during the wdnter, — namely, that in 
llie latter season, the sun is ‘ driven by the cold north winds to 
‘ seek a retreat in the upper parts of Libya, and consequently 
‘ presses unlairly upon the sources of the river, ^ looks absurd 
cnougli to us, it is true. And perhaps it may even have fallen 
behind the scientific knowledge of the age. But the chief absur- 
dity will disappear if wo can realize to ourselves what w'as the pre- 
vah.'iit belief of the ancient world, that the sun, moon, and stars, 
were animated, conscious beings. Evoii the materialistic 
Lucretius conceives the movements of llic planets and other 
celestial bodies may be directed by their appetite for appropriate 
stellar pabulum : — 

* sive ipsi^serpero possnnt 

Quo cujuscpic cibus vocat, atque iiivitat cinites.’ 

{Dc lier. JSFat. v. o23-4.) 

]5ut it is liard, we confess, to excuse liim, when he gravely 
tells us (iii. 108) that tljc lioness litters but once in her life, and 
then gives birtli to oi*1y a single cub: utterly heedless of, the 
immediate iiifercn<*e, that accordingly the whole leoiiim* race must 
be dying out in a dc.'creasing geometrical progression. Unless, 
indeed, which wt cannot imagine, he recognised in this arrange- 
ment an express provision of nature. 

It would he unfair to overlook the fact that Jierodidus himself, 
when reporting something more tliaii usually difficult of belief, 
often warns his reiuler of its doubtful character. ISucb sa\ing 
clauses as the following are common with liim : ‘so they told 
me ; but the thing seems to me incredible or, ‘ with respect to 
‘ this matter, I neither believe it nor disbelieve it entirely or, 
‘it may be true; w^e don’t know wiiat may come to pass in a 
‘ lengtli of time.’ Nor can we blame him for sometimes intro- 
ducing into liis narrative wdmt he regarded as thus doubtful. 
Had be ahvays rejected what appeared ta liim incredible we 
slioiild have lost one or two extremely iiiteresliug bits of in- 
formation. Thus, for example, he lulls us he is unable to credit 
the reports wbieli w’ere brought to him of a river named Eridanus, 
flowing into a sea in the north of . Europe, by the estuary of 
which was found amber, (iii. J15.) It is true we are not able 
to identify the precise rivci*, but the geiiin-al statement is suffi- 
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< cviilencc that even at that early period some eouimuiiication 
existed hetweeu the shores of the Baltic and the Aledilen-finoan. 
To another important instance of the same kind ^ve shall have oo 
easiuii to refer by-and-hye. ‘ It may fairly be doubted,’ remarks 
^li*. Bawlinson, ‘ whether the retrenchment of a, cci tain number 
‘ of traveller’s tales, palmed upon the unsuspectiii^iioss of our 
‘ auihor by untruthful persons or luiinourists, would have eom- 
‘ p('nsated for the loss of these important scraps of knowledge 
‘ wliieh we only obtain through his habit of reporting even wliat 
‘ ho dishelit'ved,’ — (vol. i. p. 102.) 

'rakeu all in all, and with due allowance for drawba<;ks in-^e- 
jiarable from his ago, the ‘ father of history’ was beyond dispute 
an lioiiest, right-hearted, sensible man, and a fine specdnien of 
tin? earlier and less subtilized typo of Hellenic mind. The ri'sult 
of exteiisiv(? research, as wtU as of careful and candid reading, has 
been to seat lum more firmly than ever on the pedestal upon 
wliieli an age singularly suseepiihle to the claims of ^genius 
seems at oueo to liave placed him. Ills eredi))ility has been ufteii 
assaih‘d, but never stood high^*r than it now* does. Perhaps llie 
most direct cdiallonge of his veracity ever olhu’cd was the Assyrian 
and Persian history of Ctesias, who ilourished not jnany years 
later than Herodotus, (’tesiaswas sevoiiteen years ])hysi( ian at 
the court of Artaxerxes Alneinon ; and as Oreck ])hysicians were 
held in liigh lionour amongst the Persians, he would naturally 
(‘iijo.y unusual opportuuities for obtainhig correct iiiformalion. 
We arc iiilbi’ined, indeed, that ho professed to luive drawn his 
matevisds fnun certain royal skins, or parchments, whi(di contained 
the archives of the kingdom. He appears to have openly and 
ev(‘ii violently impeached the veracity of Herodotus. W(? unfor- 
tunat(dy possess but a partial epitome and a few fragments of bis 
extensive work ; but we learn from tin? same source to which we 
are indebted for tlic preservation of even so miicli — the leaiiied 
Photius — tliat he explicitly called Jlorodolus ‘ a liar,’ and * con- 
tradicted him in almost cverytljing.’^^* An iinpeachment coining 
from such a source would natiirally carry some weight with it; 
and there have boon many who Juive upheld the tith? of the 
Cnidiaii phybiciaii to he preferred to the elder historian. Plutarch 
show's in his life of Ailaxcrxe^ that he put little faith in ('tosias', 
and can scarcely mention his name with any show of respecd; 
hut in so doing lie seems to have stood pretty much alone among 
ancient writers ; and the learned 11. Htepheiis, who was tlio first 
to publish the fragments wc possess, pleads vehemently on his 

* . . . (Txtcau iv uTramv uvriKtifiiva *npo^6rtj» i(Tropiup dWd Kcti \f/iv<Trtjv 
auTov a7ro»c«Xwi^ k . t, X. 
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beliuir. But at 2)J’csciit lie soems to lio low indeed : ^ none bo low 
to do liim reverence.' To quote tlie woj*d:s of -Mr. Jiawlinsoii : — 
‘ A comparison with the Jewish Herijiturcs, and with the najtivc 
‘ liisiory oT Berosus, first raised a general suspicion of the bad 
‘ faith of Ctesias : .... at last the coifi:^;-de-/ymce has been given 
M/) his small remaining reputation by the r(?eent euneifonu dis- 
‘ coveries, which convict him of having striven to rise into nolictj 
* by a. system of enormous lying, to which the history of literature 
^ scareoly i^resents a parallel.’ — (vol. i. i)p. 7S, 71b) 

AVe must confess we have no great respect for the character of 
(Jlesias as an author. The little preserved of Ids writings seems 
to ns to indicate an inferior order of mind, and a feeling ami 
last('- far beneath comparison w'ith JJerodotus. ^Moreover, the 
nuirvtds which he describes in his Indian History ari‘ beyond 
nuMisure more pnqiosteroiis and offensive than any recorded in his 
])rcdecess()r. A pigmy race, averaging bedween two and three feet 
in liciglit, with enormous hoards and hair forming their clolhing', 
and ])ossessing a tnoporf innately diminutive breed .of cattle; — 
peo})le witli big, llap|)y ears, rcaebing to tlaar elbows, and whose 
women b(iar but once in the course of tiieir lives; — black, dog- 
headed people, who howl instead of speaVbig avti(;ulately, and 
while they can understand when they are spoken to, are oliliged 
to answer witli their luinds and lingers, like the deaf and dumb; 
— sucli are the monstrosities which form tbi' substance, and not 
the mere embellislnneni, of what is |)reserved to us of the liulira 
of rtesias, and wbieb, according to riiotius, be actually vcuicbctl 
lor the truth of. Yet iu the absence of tlie actual works of the 
author, wc should be unwilling to condemn him in such uiujuali- 
fied terms as those wo have quoted, it seems chair, as we sliall 
by*aiid-l)yc show, that he did not avail himself of tla? informa- 
tion conveyed by that most important monument at Ihdnstnn, 
wbieli lias yielded sucli interesting results to modern investiga- 
tors ; and his neglect iu tliis instance may well lead us to look 
witli some suspicion ii2)on his other vaunted resources. The 
man wlio could not even copy down correctly the iiaiiic'^ (d’ ‘-even 
doubtless well-known conspirators from a. great national com- 
jiiemorativc •inscri 2 )tion, is not to be very implii illy trusted \\liere 
the difliiuiltios in the attainment of truth are greater. \\'t wi- do 
not imagine him to have been wilfully and purposely false. K\cu 
Jdutaroh (credits him where he imagines lie could have no reason 
to dei^eivc ; and what reason could he have fm- publishing among 
(ireeks an incorrect list of the juimes of men com^erned in a jilot 
with wliicli that people could luive jiossihle interest, saving 
the hislorical one ? unless, perchance, it were simply to eontijr- 
diit Herodotus; but if this had been his object be would surely 
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have corrected the one name which in tlic list of llerodoiiis ap- 
pears to be erroneous. We imagine that Jiis errors are ratfier to 
be j)scribod to ignorance or indolence, or even stupidity, tbnu to 
deliberah^ mendacity ; and while wo scarcely feel that eager in- 
terest ill him which led his learned editor so to long tbal ‘ in 
some corner or other' au entire copy of his w^orks m.’glit turn upr<^ 
we yet feel that it is only just to give him all the benefit of tlio 
very imperfect and mutilated condition in which he makes his 
appearance before us. 

In one instance Mr. Rawlinsou seems to have imputed to him 
a palpable and very serious error on insufficient grounds. Otesias 
‘docs not allow,’ lie says, in enumerating some of his misstate- 
ments, ‘ that Cauibyses went to Egy])t.’ (vol. i. p. 09.) Is tliis, 
indeed, the case ? We do not so understand Ctesias ; or rather 
the report of him which Pliotius has given us. The epitome is 
lierc extremely concise, and in the absence of other autlioritics 
Ihiglit perliaps be understood as implying that the Egyjitiaii ex- 
pedition was deputed to the eiinueli Bagapatos. But such is 
certainly not the necessary, nor we think the most obvious inter- 
jiretation. At any rate there is no doubt about the fact of an 
Egyptian expedition being recorded by Ete»sias, as Mr. Bawlin- 
son’s words might load the unwary to suppose : tlio only possible 
([iiostion is whether or no it was conducted by Cambyses in per- 
son. We will give as much of the passage as is necessary in 
order to enable the reader to judge for himself, wlietlier or no 
Ml*." Rawlinsou has been too hasty in his censure : — 

‘ The mail who had most weight with him (Camb3'sos) was Arta- 
s\'ras, an Ilyreaniaii ; and among the eunuchs, Ixabates and Aspa- 
dates, and also Bagapatos, wdio had veVy great influence with his 
father. After the death of Petisaces, this {man or king) marches 

against Egypt and Amyrtaius, King of the Egyptians lie took 

the king prisoner, but did him no further liarrn tliaii transporting him 
with six thousand of his countrymen to Susa. And he reduced all 
Egypt to subjection.* 

Wc can conceive the reader’s feeling a slight uncertainty as to 
W'lio is meant by the outoq, wlieiher it be the king or his favou- 
rite ; but wc can scarcely understand liow^ Mr. Rawlinsou should 
vcntur(‘. to say so dogmatically that it does not mean Cambyses, 
This, we imagine, is a case in which misunderstanding has 
resulted from the brevity natiirnl to an epitomator. Here we 
may, for the present at least, take leave of Otesias. From a vin- 
diciitioii of Herodotus we have almost been led into a vindication 
of liis accuser. Such are the natural reactions from unmeasured 

* »Sec the Dissertation of H. Stephens prefixed to his recension of tlie remains of 
Ctesias. 
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words^. Cicsias levels at Herodotus the ill name of ‘ liar Mr. 
llawlihson, in his eagerness to defend his favourite author, retorts 
upon him in yet stronger tf3rms, and lays himself fairly open to 
the charge of unfounded accusation. 

We have already bestowed sufficient notice upon the ti^ct 
ascribed to Plutarch. Tlie * father of history* has little to fear 
JVoni such accusations as those with which it is filled. All we 
claim for him is, that he bo regarded as a candid and truthful 
witness. He may fall into serious errors, may occasionally per- 
petrate (jven gross absurdities : tin's we do not wish to deny; but 
ol* all wilful falsity, slanderous distortion of facts, ‘malignant* 
jealousy against any one, we hold him guiltless. 

Herodotus begins his greatest and only surviving work with a 
preamble, in which something of the consciousness of power 
which belongs to genius, as well as something of its modesty, 
appears : — • 

‘ Here are set forth the researches of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, to 
the end that the doings of men mayjDC saved from being elfaced with 
years, and that the great and wonderful achievements, wliether of 
Greeks or barbarians, may not become lost in obscurity : tolling what 
else tlicy did, and wherefore they went to war with each other.’ 

Such a preliminary spcecli is inconceivable in our days. The 
tliouglit embodied in it lakes us back to the very infam^y of pure 
narrative writing, to tfio time when men began first to» bo 
consciously aware of that advancing cloud of oblivion wbicli 
tiirciitens to swallow up, generation after generation, the words 
and deeds of men. At an earlier date, the need of history Imd 
not been felt. The actions of gods and heroes were sung by 
minstrels or rhapsodists, at baiicpiets and in the streets : and 
the eminently national poetry of the Iliad and Odyssey, witli the 
at least equally elaborate productions of the poets of the cycle, 
had shed a lustre round certain royal fiimilies and certain wars; 
but the very celebrity of these fiivoured themes operated to the 
prejudice of others quite as important. Only withiTi the last 
two or three centuries lias scientific history siiaken itsell* quite 
clear of the absurdities into which chroniclers \vcre beguiled by 
that bewitching ignis fatuus of the Trojan war. In ancient times 
the spell was omnipotent. Hardly an historical event, the foun- 
dation of a colony, or the name of a city or people, fails to find 
some illustration from that marvellous sphere of myth and table 
about which played the poetical genius of Hellas ; as if otherwise 
it were lacking its passport into the splierc of liistory. 

Hetween tliis mythical age and Herodotus, intervene some 
seven or eiglit hundred years. And scanty, indeed, are the re- 
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maius loft us of this long period. The ^bloom-timo ’ of tlio 
Epos, — when the heroio deed was soaroely wrought ere it. had 
bedomo the theiuo of every minstrers lay, and ‘ the IVesliesi song 
Hoated ever most wcleome round the listener's ear,‘ — was soon 
over ; and the graver muse liad not yet arisen to take her sister’s 
place, and gather up from the stream of time the less brilliant, 
but not less precious waifs of fact and tradition, ere they plung(.‘d 
beneath the abyss of forgetfulness. It was a time not signalized 
by any very stirring events ; none to be compared with the 
famous enterprise of Greece : 

Conjurata .... rumpere nuptias 
Et regnum Priami vetus, 

or the two great struggles which became the chosen subjects 
respectively of Herodotus and Thucydides. Yet the ‘ sacro quia' 
.earent vato’ will be doubtless as fair an explanation of tlio obli- 
vion of this period as of the iige Mjofore Agamemnon;’ only it 
was tlic clnonioler and not the bard that Avas wanting. ’Hiis 
Avant began to be fell and viipplicd in the century btdore the 
birtli of Herodotus. We have still the names ami tlie, titles of 
the works of some of his predecessors, and but litil(5 mon*. '.ria? 
heginiiiugs of history have hccu, in most litc'mtun's, compara- 
tively dry and bald ; and Cicero found a parallel to the dull, 
styleless, annalists of curly Eonian history, in the Avriters to avIioiu 
AVC’ arc noAV referring. One or two scraps from their oxtunl 
fragments are given by Jlr. liaAvlinsoii by Avay of sjujoiinen, and 
it must he confessed they are not such as to deepen onr sense oT 
loss in respect of their literary merits, llecatixus. tlie senior oi' 
He rodotus by a generation, Avas prol)a])ly tlie most dislingnislied 
of those curly elironiclers : — XoyoTroiot, as they are designatod. 
Unfortiniately nothing is preserved Avhieh can enalde ns to form 
a fair estimate of his puAvers ; but lie bad the reputation of 
Avriting a very pure and simple style, and Avas regarded as a mo(I(.‘l 
in Ionic Greek, llis an eestry appears to have heen distinguished, 
for Ave hud him tracing himself up to a god tit the sixteenth re- 
move {Ilrrod.ii, I IG); and lii.s social position must have been 
inhueritial, since Ave find liim summoned anioiig the leaders of 
the great Ionic revolt to their secret councils, Avhere his advice, 
iis recorded by Herodotus, is marked by sagacity and foresight 
(v. oti). Ilellaniciis Avas rather the contemporary than the pre- 
de(.*essor of Herodotus; and the same must bo said of Xantlins 
tlic Lydian, and Charon of Lampsacus. A fcAv otiicr names of 
h ss note avc htivo no need to mention liere. There can be little 
doubt that Herodotus deserved to etdipse tlicsc mon as ho has 
done. His claims to immortality as a Avriter Avere probably as 
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mucli superior to tlieirs as was tlio genius of Homer to that of 
the Tiohiilous multitiulo of smaller, iKimol(‘Ss poets, whose rays 
sliiiie faintly upon us through the interval of near three thousand 
years. 

'Fhe title given hy Herodotus to his Avork is worthy of note. 
It is laropia — research, iu(|uiry; for the word had not yet 
ac(juirod the technical sense of histori/. No other could have 
laauj used so suggestive of the mode in wl)ich his materials were 
gathered ; it was literally hy personal search and exploration, 
lake a. certain later philosopher, if lie would know the Avorld lie 
must mote the same ‘ with a pair of compasses heionging to him- 
self only.’ ^lany of Ihc early sages of (j recce, it is worthy of 
remark, were groat travellers. Solon, Democritus, Heraclitus, 
may bo mentioned among the number; and Herodotus is not 
unworthy of being classed with them. Few pursuits, indeed, 
could jiresout stronger contrasts then and now than tiiat of the 
historian. Our ^racaijjay or Fronde may 'he compared to the ' 
builder whose rich (piarries are still continually within, tin? roach 
of Ids workmen's toeds. The aiieieut historian is the collector of ii 
museum, who must seek historic memorials on ancient walls or 
neatli overgrown hattle-iields, geological specimens in the various 
strata of tlie (U’ust of the earth, and illnst rat ions of men and 
juaiiners all ovei: the worhl. In tlieso diiys, so vast aiv? the 
materials accumulated from jiasl ages, a man may write history 
almost without stirring ftjom las slddy, except it 1)0 to avail Idin- 
selfofthe riclier and less familiar stores of some public library 
or otlioo. Engagt'd in (piiet, sedonlary labours, lie may lead an 
umidvonturoiis life far more; exposed to perils of dyspepsia than 
to perils hy ‘land and sou.’ If lie is in doubt as to some route, 
or the site of some town, here are accurate maps cuahling liim at 
a glaiiee to comprehend the geograpliicai structure of any histo- 
rical ooiintry. If ho is cliockod for a moment hy some paper in 
a strangii longm?, here are grammars and dictionaries whi(*li will 
furidsli him with a key to every language under the sun; to say 
nothing of the probability that Avithiii four-and-twoiity liours lie 
may succeed in patting him.self in (jommiinicatioii with some 
scholar or missionary, who will save him all further trouble l)y 
Iraiislating it at once. 

Very dilfereiii was it with Herodotus; all his materials were 
in the rough. Hardly for a single one (d' his facts, probably, 
was he ind(d)ted to a written book. Eor the physical features of 
a people or country he must depend mainly upon his own eyes, 
or upon verbal reports ; and from ignorance of foreign la’aguages, 
Ids more strictly historical information would often have to pass 
through the channel of interpretation. ^laiiy liistorieal memo- 
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rials existed, ns Mr. Rawlinson observes, espe(?ially in Greece, 
wbicli would form a check upon tradition, but he would ‘more 
commonly be obliged ‘ to draw his information from men.* Not 
the least interesting portion of liis narrative consists of accounts 
caught up from men who had themselves fought in the battles Im 
describes, or who had heard their countiwmen or ancestor re- 
count the part they had taken in them. Maps were not absolutely 
unknown, but they were extremely imperfect. In one passage 
Herodotus expresses liimsclf as greatly amused with the absurd 
diagrams which, in liis day, passed lor representations of the 
earths surface. * It makes him laugh,* he sfiys, ‘to see so many 
‘ people drawing maps of the world without any good sense to 
‘ guide them ; making the Oceanus flow round the world, which 
‘ appears circular, just ns if it had been turned with a lathe, and 
‘ Asia and Europe of the same magnitude.' (iv. It is 

pleasant to find the generally grave old man beguiled of a laugh ; 
'’though the idea of the exactness of the rotundity of our earth 
was a little nearer the truth than he imagined. Undoubtedly, 
these early attempts at chartography were very strange and pre- 
posterous ; and even such as tliey wTre, tboy w’ould be practically 
available only for a very small area. The centre of illumination 
would be in tolerable clear light ; but as the traveller mad(j his 
w’-ay east, west, north, or south, darkness Avoiild soon begin to 
gather round him. If his maj) told liim anything at all of those 
outer regions, it wv)uld be of sirens, Hyperboreans who preserved 
the traditions of the golden age, or of 

‘ Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire.’ 

And if there was a freshness of adventure and a sense of mystery 
attaching to travel in those days, it had its share of terrors. The 
gi’oat Atlantic, into which opened the ‘ pillars of Hercules,' is 
now daily traversed by vessels whose crews are as familiar with 
its currents as the Grecian ships ever be(*ame with tlui Sigcaii 
waters ; to say nothing of the electric cable, which, when we arc 
out of sight of its grandeur, seems almost to have contracted its 
broad expanse into insigpiflcance. But it would need some 
enterprise and heroism in a ship-master to keep his sail hard up 
against the wind when, for auglii he know, he might bo scutming 
towards those unmercantile shores whore Ulysses could only 
extort from the man-eating Bolyplu^mus, in return for his super- 
excellent wine, the privilege of being the hist devoured ; or whore 
the Cimmerians, iinhlest of the gods, prolonged a pitiful existence, 
never gladdened by the beams of Helios. Add to this the more 
real perils of imperfect navigation, barbarous people, national 
jealousies, and numberless otliers, which must he eiioountored in 
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person, and the calling of a traveller-historian in the fifth century 
before •Christ, presents al)undant attractions to an adventurous 
spirit, but would hardly be the chosen career of nil wlio, with us, 
bear the name of historian. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that chatty and full of talk ^is 
our travelled author is, he gives us none of his own adventures. 
AVherever he introduces himself, which he very fro(iuontly does, 
it is always simply in the character of a witness to lacts. 
An ingenuous modesty along with a sense of tlu^ dignity and 
province of historicjil research prevented him, or doubtless he 
might have told 

* of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field,* 

which had fallen to the lot of himself. But apart from his own. 
individual feeling there is a sobriety about the prose literature of 
the best period of Greece, which would have at once cojidernnod* 
such narratives as egotistical. Thus while very different froin 
any modern work of liistory, it is, in this respect, no less distinct 
in character from a modern hook oT travels. 

AVi thin the last few years some important contributions liave 
been made by l]nglish scholars to our llerodotoan lih^atare. To 
go no furtlier back than 1811, Mr. Kcnrick s edition of the 
Kyypthni History, to wliioh reference has already been made, 
contains some valuable introductory essays, and excellent “gram- 
matical and illustrative iiotcjs. An edition of the entire n^ne 
books from tlic same hand would have been woleoiiie. Mr. 
AAlieeler has prepared a very useful manual for the geogra])liY of 
Herodotus ; and, in our opinion with less judgment, has at- 
tempted fi sort of ‘ romance’ of the life of tiu'. historian. In spile 
of certain liigh nnthorities, it seems undesirable to overlay with 
fudion the framework of the life of any real historical personage ; 
and Mr. Wheeler’s success is scarcely so brilliant as to justify 
an attem])t in itself injudicious. Very recently Air. Blakesloy 
has edited Herodoim for iha Bibliotheca Classica, now publishing 
under the superintendence of Alessrs. Long and Macleane, and 
which promises to form the most valuable series of Latin and 
Grejjlt authors issued from an English press. Air. Blakesley’s is 
a useful edition, and contains much new and valuable information. 
Occasionally, however, the editor falls into mistakes, which a 
belter critical judgment, or a more accurate scholarship, might 
have avoided. AA’^e have not, of course, perus(?d the wliole of his 
notes, hut would just call his attention to one or two points 
which have caught onr eye. Mr. Blakesloy ’s mode of treating a 
difticult passage, which occurs in i. r27, seems to us extremely 
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iinsjitisiiictory. He suggests that wo should strike out tlic 
tuxtaOai .... a most arbitrary proetjoding, as wo imagine any 
scholar besides himself would admil> — and translate : ‘ WJiai else 
‘ do you think that the islanders look for (other tlian what is 
‘ likely to happen — viz., the utter annihilation of Crevsus s licet) 

‘ the instant they lioard that you were going to build a Heet to 
‘attack tliem — with their ardent wishes (!) that tlicy might 
‘ only fall in with the I^ydians alloat,' &e. Mr. llawlinson 
renders more faithfully, though less verbally : ‘ 15ut what 
‘ thinkest thou the islanders desire better, now that they hear 
‘ thou art about to build ships, and sail against them, than to 
‘ catch the Lydians at sea,’ &o. The only diificulty is with the 
word afifojievoi, wdiicli is evidently introdiiceil with more jogard 
to the sense than the syntax. In iii. 40, he has made an 
alteration which is e(|ually unwarranted, transferring the words 
IvuWa^ 7rp{i<r<TO)v from the place wdiere they regularly stand, 
'after aiijva, to the end of the preceding clause, and translating as 
follows: — ‘.And 1 may say that i wish, both for myself and my 
‘ connexions, to spi‘ed here and to fail there in my doings, with 
‘ ehoquered fortune ; and (I ^'^hold) that so one’s life is better 
' (Siatjihpuv) than that one should have luck in everything.' Here 
again we have no hesitation in saying ]\Ir. llawlinson is more 
correct. He renders: ‘My wish for myself, and for those whom 
‘ 1 love, is to ])e now successful, and now to meet with a check ; 

‘ thus "iiassing through life amid altcrnat(i ill ratlier tliaii 

with perpetual good fortune.' In iii. 8S, while speaking of the 
greatness of Darius, Herodotus tells ns, ‘ho formed such mar- 
riage alliances as to a Persian w^ould seem of the higlu‘st lustre’ 
{yufULovt; roifc irgufTOVfj iyufiiB Iltpirycr;). Tliis Mr. lUalo slcy 
venders: ‘The iirst marriages wdiieli he made were with LcTsians.' 
Here Mr: llawdinsoii is equally in error ; as, indeed, are all the 
translators wdiom we have examined.^' In spite of blemishes 
such as these, ^Ir. Dlakcsley’s edition will he found to furnish 
valuable help to the student, though it has not put Jnm in a 
position to dispeijse with the copious and learned eommeiilari(?s 
of Biihr. 

'Fhe cliiof interest of Mr. llawlinson’s elaborate and richly 
illustrated work is derived from the new light cast upon ^otli 
Assyrian aiidl’ersian history by recent discoveries. Two volumes 
only have as yet appeared, comprising the translation and illus- 
trations to the lii’st three hooks. As tliese contain the Assyrian, 
Lydian, Median, Egyptian, with the most important part of 
Persian history, and consequently demand the most extensive 

* Translators, not critics or grammariuiis. The true rendering is given in Jelf 
(Kiihncr) § 0*00-1, and elsewhere. 
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illnplnition, wo inay i) 0 ]']jfips expoot tJie entire work to Ix' com- 
pl(?{(?d with two ndditional volunies. TJic work Inis boon prepared 
with the inviilnable oo-oj)oratinu of Oulontd Sir IL C. Ibiwljiison 
and Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; the forniei' perliaps hetbn* rpialiiicd 
tlian any (Hlier man in Europe to render sindi service in reJ‘ei;f'nco 
to tlio Asiatic part; and tho latter a nanu) equally familiar to us 
from liis Egyptian researcdics. Colonel Kawlinson’s translation 
of the most important of the recently dociphorod doeuineiits 
lias been before the i)ublic since the year lH4b, being publish(‘d 
in tho tenth volume of the Royal Asuitic Journal; but in tho 
interval opportuniiy has been afforded for further study, and the 
maturing of judguK'nts ; and aspects have since prc'sentod them- 
selves to his mind which at that period were not disceriuid. 

For a considerable time much scepticism was ent(U’taincd 
respe(;ting the decipherment of these cuneiform inscriptions, 
bior could this be considered unreasonable, when the fate of tho 
Punic speech in IMautus showed how illusive were such interpre- 
tations wluMi bastal upon insufficient data or imperfect pliilology. 
Dr. Young bad succeeded in finding and using the key to the, 
Egyptian liieroglypbios enclosed m the famous Uosetta stone ; hnt 
hci*e was no translation in any known langmigc or alpliahot. 
Kverytliiiig was equally unknown; the subject, the language, 
and the character, (dearly the iirst slop must be to arrive at a 
knowledge of the last ; but oven supposing this done, tho result 
might possibly oiilv r(#nder the ouignni rnoro liopeloss. Wc'j^luive 
Ftrii^eau inscriptions in Latin letters, wliieh balllo all our com- 
parative jdiilology ; and so of course it might liave been liere. 

Yet in spite of lliese dilhcmlties, the ellbrts of oriental scho- 
lars have been directed to these remarkable I’ccords found in 
various parts of what wa.s once the Persian empire, and recciilly, 
in vast abundance, at Niinroud, Khorsabad, and elsewhere, (‘ver 
since tho beginning of the presc^it century. Professor (Irolefend 
of ( Jbtlingen was ilie first to break ground, and to liim belongs 
the honour of earliest discovery. Two short inscriptions at 
Persopolis had been carefully copied by the distinguished tra- 
veller Niebuhr, father of the historian, and on tlicse he set to 
work. As early as the year 1S02, he announced in the (JfifHn</en 
Literary (Jrazeite that he had made some progress towards de- 
cipherment. tliit neither he nor his successor and eontomporary 
in the same labours, St. llarlin, discovered enoiigli to enable 
tlieui to effect anything in the way of translation. Subsequent 
research lias confirmed about one-fourth of Iho phonetic values 
assigned by Professor Grotefend to the forty different cuneiform 
characters employed in tlicsc inscriptions, and the amount of 
command wJiich this measure of knowledge would give him over 
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the vrtrious alpliahetical combiiiatioDs, niay he apprc^natod hy 
trying the (‘fleet produced upon the h'gibility of a sentence in 
English or l.atin by substituting a cipher for every letter, except 
some six of the most important previously agreed upon. Tims, 
for example, reserving the three sharp mutes p, t, fc, the sibilant 
8, and the vowels a and v, and substituting an arbitrary sign for 
the remaining characters, the first line of a well-known Tjatin poem 
Avill appear thus: — 

23*U1QUT CA56 T*678 QU3 P^'llUS A9 G^IS.’ 

We wonder what an Englishman altogether ignorant of Latin 
would make of a whole paragraph of the same poem, in which 
the known should throughout hear the same proportion to the 
unknown as it does in this one line? Yet this was acliially 
Grotefends position with regard to the. cuneiform Persian writing. 
Only it was still further complicated ])y a su])])osed knowltnlgo (d 
what was really unknown ; for ho assigned volucs to all the cha- 
racters. It is obvious that un(h*r such circuimstances the attempt 
at intcrpi-elution must needs he altogether illusive. In Colonel 
Sir II. llawliiison’s very C(nrip*lete and elaborate ‘Mt'inoii's of 
Cuneiform Discovery,’ published in the volume of tlie floxtrnal of 
the Roijftl Aalatic Societx/, to which we havci nlri'aily velbvnMl, 
and to winch we are indebted for these partiiailars, a tabular view 
is presented of the alphabetical rcvsulis amved at by the above- 
named scholars, and their successors, Uask Burnouf, Lassen, and 
the author of the Memoir himself. Some of the results tlnis 
presented to the eye arc v<?ry cnriiuis and interesting, (ji’ote- 
fend, as we have intimated, appears somewhat rash ; St. iMartin 
has made little positive advance, hut chairs the ground hy mark- 
ing as doubtful or absolutely unknown many irliaract(-H's which 
the former seemed sure of; while he retains all those which siih- 
sequent incpiiry has authenticated. To Rask are assigned two 
fresli identifications. Burnouf is in agreement with the ultimate 
results to the extent of onedialf of the entire number. liasscn 
and Hawliuson differ hut in two or three letters. Nowhere is 
tlicre a decidedly ivtrograde movement. Eight cliaractm's in 
Grotefeiid s list are fouiicl without fluctuation in all the succes- 
sive lists, while fresh ones sire gradually dropping into their 
proper places. • 

And ii‘, so far, wo have all the signs of hond fide discovery — 
the very precipitatencss of the original discoverer perliaps de- 
serving to be ranked as one of them — much more conclusive 
does tlic argument become when it is borne in mind that at least 
one of these courses of investigation was iudopciident of the 
others. When Colonel Rawlinson began liis labours some thirty 
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years ago, he had n t, lie informs us, even seen tlio alphabets 
of fJrotefend and Sf Afurtin. Il«* was aware Unit lliey professed 
to have made oui |l)r :i;niU:s of Darius and one or two other 
kings, hut that sva- iie cutout of his information. N(;t tliat he 
appears in tlio le^tst dt'^ree disposed to nndorvaliie the labours of 
his pi'ederessors ; but in a matter of tliis kind a comparison of 
the results (d>tai7i.;d by perlectly independent experiments must 
necessarily be I'ar moit‘ eonviiKuug and satisfactory tlian any, 
however sysleniatic and oolierent, which ai*o based upon but n 
singflo one. (\>lonel Rtiwlinsoii has given us some aceoimt of 
bis ummIc (jf operation/*' The inscription which he selected for 
bis pinpose \vas hmnd at Haraadan, and, like all the rest, with 
one exception, was trilingual. Of this he made a careful copy, 
r :> as to study it at his leisure. Of the, three versions, as he Imd 
r( -.sou to believe them to ho, he selected for Ins first trials that 
vbicli appeared tlie least complex — a fortunate choice, as will ap* 
pear in :he scqmd. Out* of the lirst things wJiich struck him, 
ni»oi} i irefully inspecting it, wus tliis. At about the middle 
then; was a rei)etition of the verj’ same eomhimitions of oliarac- 
ters which appeared at fla? eommeiicenient, with certain (juitc 
distinct exceptioTjs forming groups by themselves. It was Colonel 
Kawlinsc fs ingenious e',n‘*lusi<m that the parts correspoiuliiig 
partook ( f llie nature of fonnuhe or titles, tlic variable portions 
being proper imim's. With this cxlrernely probable assumption, 
he 1 hen proceeded to •make trial of parti(?ular names; am] tlie 
aforesaid groups being three in n -uer, it w'as hut natural that 
tlie first suggesting themselves to iiim sliould hij those of Darius, 
llyslas])es, Xerxes, 'llicse, if the results arc to he ridied on, as 
we fully believe they are, were the identical names which the 
inscription before liim contained. One after the oilier, he pro- 
ceeded to compare these names wiiii the separate groups; observ- 
ing liow far the number of plionciic soumls they wrere composed 
of tallied with tlie iiumher of cuneiform characters ; noting the 
recurrence or non-recurrence of tlie same clement, and the results 
obtained by assuming one plionotii! value after another as lie wuis 
enabled with any ])rohahiJity to do so, and applying it to other 
fresh groups. Of course, it wuis work dcnniniling unwearied 
patience and persevci-ance ; hut he at length arrived at a more 
or less probable determination of the principal phonetic symbols 
in the words wntli which he began to W'ork. 

This done, the nature of liis further progress may he to some 
extent; not followed, indeed, but imagined. Colonel Kawlinsoii 
docs not himself go into particulars ; hut it is competent for any 
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person to repeat the experiment wlio is willing to face the 
Jahour. Siiffiinent materials are furnished in the various portions 
of the great Behistiin inscription, of which a clear and careful 
copy is given in the volume of the lioytd Asiatic Journal before 
referi'ed to. The only possible test of success was to be found 
ill applying the values assuinptively established to one group of 
characters after another, and seeing whether the results thus 
obtained wore phonetic combinations capable of being articulatcil, 
and also of yielding an intelligible moaning when brought under 
the light' of comparative philology. And happily Cuhpicl 
Hawlinson, though impelled only by the natural desiie to begin 
with the more simple document, had made choice of that version, 
whieli, from being in an Arian dialect, ])resented far more nume- 
rous points of contact with known languages, than either of the 
‘others, which appear to be in Semitic and Turanian dialects re- 
speetively. Had lie unfortunately made cboiee of eitlier the 
Scythic or Babylonian tablets, ibc probabilities of success would 
have been incnlcuhibly furlber removed. ]^)y the liclp of tlio 
former, eilhor of the two hittoi’ be, with considerable evr- 
tainty, deciphered ; but without it they would probtilily have re- 
mained an unsolved problem.* Our materials for the study of a 
new Semitic language are poor i ompured witli those ])res(‘nted by 
the iiiimcrons and critically known varieties of Ariau spia.'cli ; 
while the Turanian dialecJs vary extensively, and to all appear- 
ance , arbilrarily, in those important ele^nents, which, in the 
Arian tribe, arc almost constant (juantities. 

Blit, assuming tlie language under examination to he oj* the 
Arian tribe, it might bo conlidently expected that, as soon as the 
phonetic, values were corn'ctly ascertained, some of Ihose \v(dl- 
nigh invariable elements would begin to turn up. '.riie wonls 
father, mother, brother, me, thee, one, two, three, and tin.' oliier 
numerals as liir as ten, are among tliis very large class of roots, 
some or other of which would be certain to make their appearance 
in evciii a brief doeumenl. Now', let us look at some of the words 
which arc hrouglit out by the application of Colonel Ihuvlinson's 
key to the cipher. Some (»f the most familiar-looking are the 
following: — Hitfi, mulii, brfita, nama, mrim. 'Idiese, it must be 

* In 1850 (/olonel Rawliiison declared tliat ‘ .after having mastered (jvery Babylo- 
nian letter and every Ibabyloiiian word to which any clue existed in the trilingual 
tablets, cither by direct evideiieo or by induction," he felt ‘tem])tcd .... to 
:ib.and<iii .altogether the study of the Assyriau iuscri))tions in ufier deajfair .' — 
Ji. A. K Journal, vo). xii. Yet all authorities seem to be agreed .'is to their 
vSeniitic character. It may be conceived then what would have been the chances 
of his success Iiad he commenced with the Babylonian version, without the help of 
any key at all. Mr. Norris’s ]Meiiioir on the so-called Median documents, in vol. 
xv. of the *Socict3'’s Jonrnaif shows how very limited is the acipiaintancc obtained 
with the Turanian. 
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c*()]jfcsse(], bear a strong family resemblance to words witli which 
we are well enough aoi[uaiiiled. Tlircc of tlieni at least any 
iMiglish motlior would accept as sufficiently intelligible from the 
lips of a three years’ child ; while in Sanscrit, a language of more 
inimcdiaio afliuity, the whole of them are found, letter for Idler, 
as regular grammatical forms of well-known roots. Ihlfi, iiiata, 
bratii, nama, are respectively tlie nominative eases of tlie San- 
scrit words iov fatliC 7 \ mother, brother, name; while mam is 
in tlie saiiu) language the aeeiisative of the personal pronoun I ; 
and, thus aco(u*(lingly they have been identified. Nor are these 
hy any ineans isolated instances, as those who will (jonsiilt 
f'oloiicl Ihiwlinsoii’s ^Memoir may very soon convince theiii- 
si'lves. Not a meaning has, wo l)elicve, been assigned to a single 
word, except on tlie strength of positive identity with, or strong 
resemblance to, known forms in some cognate language. 

'riu'se results, taken in connexion with the (piite coherent au,d 
salisl'actory nature of the translation based upon them, are amply 
suilicicnl to justify eonlidencc in tlie discoveries made; and tlie 
docuiiieiits thus laid open to ns/urm an important addition to 
our simrces of rcrsiaii history, Wc need not liere Ibllow further 
the progress of cuneiform discovery. Colonel llawliuson has in 
iho inferval s(‘en reason to modify some of his translations, hut 
his general results have been tlioroiighly aulhentiealcMl. And 
fbe c.ri)crimentvm cruris of the cylinder of 'J’iglatli Jhh'ser, iiiay 
considered as; baviifg set tluj (|uesUon almost CfjiUMlIy at. rest 
with regard l<» I la Assyrian Sheniitic iTiscriptions.'^- 

We now proei laf briefly to noii (‘0 the evidence funiislied by 
one of the most important of these nowly-dcciplu're/l doeuments, 
and its bearing upon the narrative (d* Herodotus. U is the great 
insia’iption oj' Ifeiiistun. On a scarpt d rock, part of the ancient 
JMoiis Ibigistamis (now jkdhblun), which rises some 17d0 feet 
li'om the great plain of Kcrmaiishali in the west of Persia, still 
exists almost unimpaired a monument erected to perpetuate the 
glory of lilt* first king (jf the house of ITystaspcs. At an eleva- 
ti(ui offiOO feet fnuu tlie ground, ii smooth surfaee has ]»ceu h(‘wii 
1(^ re(.*oive tlie sculpture, the rock being cut away a few inelies 
ill a liori/onlal direction, so that the tablet stands like a picture 
ill a. JVaiiie. Tliero is bare foot-room on tlie ledge at the base, 
and tlie ascent from below is dillieult, and requires some nerve. 
Kvideiitly e>vory precauti(»n was taken to prevent the monument 

* A litho.^rapliC'i copy of tlie cylinJcr inscription was prepared 'under the 
‘ suporintcndenco of Sir II. l\awlinsoii, by the authority of the tnifitees of the 
' Ih itish Museum, under the sanction of the (Government,’ and placed in the hands 
of each of the four gentlemen wlio took part in the experiment, 'riieso wore Sir 
H. Knwlinsoti, Dr. JJincks, Dr. Opperfc, and W. If. l'\ Talbot. See Athevcviun 
for iVb. 20, 135S. 
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from being destroyed by a jealous or iconoclastic foe. .Tlie 
success has been almost perfect; the tide of Moliammedtiuism 
ha^ swept tbrough the country, demolishing images and imago- 
temples, but this rock-hewn record of the glories of the conquered 
rac^ and defunct creed has escaped its fury. The hard silicious 
varnish with which the face of the tablet was coated still remains 
in many parts entire ; and the greater part of the carved writing 
is as clear and legible now as when tlic monument was lirst 
erected. 

The monument consists partly of ligiircs in relief, partly of 
inscriptions. Our description will be drawn from the largo litho- 
graph given in the tenth volume of the Asiatic Journal. Ju the 
central and best seen part of the slab are figured the triumphs 
of Darius. The king, who is known by his diadem, by his 
loftier stature and grander person, as well as by the two at- 
tendaiits at his hack who bear a bow and a lance, is soon 
trampling upon a prostrate figure, which raises its hands do])rc- 
catinglv. The king holds a how in his left liand, and raises ins 
right in an attitude of superiority. Jlcfore liim appear, in a long 
line, nine other figures of smaller and meaner stature. These 
are evidently prisoners, for they are fastened togetlier by a I'ope, 
which passes from neck to neck. Apparently the humiliation 
of the captive under the feet of the king is ilic text of warnings 
addressed to those who stand before him. Over head hovers the 
wunged Ormazd, begirt with the mysteieous symbolical circle. 
The inscriptions, which are in numerous columns and tables, ai’o 
cbiolly below the sculpture ; but separate smilll tablets are carved 
b^ the side of particular tiguros, which ^^ivc fuller and more exact 
details. 

We copy from ifr. Rawlinson some of the more iniporlnni 
paragraphs as explanatory of the tableau ^YC have described, and 
preparatory to a discussion of one or two points in the history 
wdiich forms the subject of them . — 

Col. i., par. 1. ‘ I am Darius, the great king, the king of kings, 
the king of Persia, the king of the (dependent) provinces, the son of 
Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the Achiemeniaii. 

Par. 5. ‘ Says Darius the king : — I3y the grace of Ormazd I am 
king ; Ormazd has granted me this empire. 

Par. 10. ‘ Says Darius the king : — This (is) what (was) done by me 
after that I became king. (A man) named Cambyscs, son of Cyrus, 
of our race, he was here king before me. Of that Cambyses (there 
was) a brother, Bardes was his name ; of the same mother, and of the 
same father with Cambyses. Afterwards Cambyses slew that Bardes. 
When Cambyses had slain Bardes, it was not known to the people 
that Bardes had been slain. When Cambyses had proceeded to Bgypt, 
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then tlie State became wicked. Then the lie became abounding in the 
land, hoth in iV‘rsia, and in Media, and in the other provinces. 

Par. 11 . ‘ Says Darius the king : — Afterwards there was a (certain) 
man, a Magian, named Goinates. lie arose /rom Pissiachada, the moun- 
tain named Aracadres, from thence. On the 14th day of tlie month 
Vayakna, then it was that he arose. He thus lied to tlie State ; — 
‘I am IJardes [Smerdis], the son of Cyrus, the brother of Cambyses.* 
Then the whole State became rebellious. From Cambyses it went 
over to him, both Pei’sia, and Media, and the otlicr provinces. Ifo 
seized the empire. On the 9th day of the month Garmapada, tlien 
it was h(i so seized the empire. Afterwards Cambyses, unable to 
endure, (?) died. 

Pai-. 12. ‘ Says Darius tlie king : — The empire of which ( lomates the 
Magian dispossessed Cambyses, that empire from the olden time had 
been in our family. After Gomates the Magian had dispossessed 
Cambyses both of Persia and Media, and the dependent provinces, he 
did according to his desire : he became king. 

l*ar. 13. ‘ Says Darius the king : — I'here was not a man, neither 
Persian nor Median, nor ^ 13 ^^ one of om* himil^^ who would dispossess 
that Gomates tlie Magian of the crown. The State feaivd him ex- 
ceedingly, He slew many people \Mio liad known tbo old Bardes ; 
for that reason he slow them, ‘ lest thoy^ should recoguise me that I 
am not Bardes, the son of C^uus.’ No one dared to any anythmg 
concerning Gomates the Magian, until I arrived. Then 1 prayed to 
Orniazd ; Ormazd brought help to me. On tlic 10th day of the 
month Bagayadish, then it was, with my faithful men, 1 slew that 
Gomates tlio J\lagian, arjd those who were his chief followers. Tlu' 
fort jiamed Sictaciiotes in the district of Media called Nisjea, there 1 
slew him. 1 dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of 
Ormazd I hecamc king : Ormazd granted mo the empire. 

Par. 14.' ‘Says Darius tlie king: — The empire which had been 
taken away from our iamily, lliat 1 recovered. 1 established it in its 
jdacc. As (it was) before, so 1 made it. The temples which Gomates 
the Magian bad destroyed, T rebuilt. Tlie sacred offices of the State', 
botli the religious ebauuts and the worship, (I restored) to the people, 
which Gomates the Magian had deprived them of. I established the 
State ill its place, botli Persia and Media, and the otlier provinces. 
As (it was) before, so 1 restored what had been taken away. By the 
grace of Ormazd I did (tliis). I arranged so that I eslalilished our 
family’' in its place. As (it was) before, so 1 arranged (it), by the 
grace of Ormazd, so that Gomates should not supersede our I’amily. 

Col. iv., par. 18. Says Darius the king ; — ‘ These arc the men who 
alone were there when I slew Gomates the Magian, who was called 
Bardes. These men laboured in my service ; (one) named Intaphcrncs, 
the son of Veispares, a Persian ; (one) named Otanes, the sou of Socris, 
a Persian ; (one) named Gobryas, the son of IVIardonius, a Persian ; 
(one) named llydarnes, the son of Megabignes, a Persian ; (one) named 
Megabyzus, the son of Dadois, a Persian ; (one) named Ardo manes, 
the son of Basuces, a Persian. # 
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Col. ii., })ar. 2. ‘ Says Darius the king : — Whilst I was at Babylon, 
these (are) the countries which rcwolted against me : Persia, Susiana, 
MecKa, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, Margiaria, Sattagydia, Sacia.’ 

The second and third columns arc taken up with the history 
of these several rebellions. The fourth contains a summary of 
the whole. 

Col. iv., par. 1 ‘After that the kings rebollod against mo, I 

fought nineteen battles. By the grace of Orinazd, J smote them, and 
took nine kings prisoners.’ [The names, &e., then follow.] 

Par. 8. ‘ Sa 3 "s Darius the king : — These nine kings have I taken in 
these battles. 

Par. 5. ‘ Says Dariu.s the king : — These are the provinces wlihjh 
rehelled. The god Ormazd created lies that they should deceive the 
})eoj>le. Afterwards the god Ormazd gave the people into my hand. 
As 1 desired, so the god Ormazd did* (?). 

Most of our readers will ho familiar with the story of Ihr 
pseudo-Smerdis (or ‘ Bardes’) as told by ] Icrodotus. Tlic self- 
ovcrreacdiing suspicion niid entelty of Camhyses, wlu>, to ensure 
histlir</ue, puts to death his own brother ^nierilis at tin? warning 
ol‘ a dream, aiul tlieu finds another Smevdis taking possession ('t 
it: the death of the king by an accident, whi(;h looks like retri- 
hutiori, wliilc on his march against the usurper; the eouspirficy 
of the seven Persitin nobles, and their attaek u])oii the Magiau 
in Ills palace; all these circumstances nVe given witli tlie vivid- 
jjcss and dramatic power of wliich Herodotus was master. Hut 
what was the real nature of tlie events which are clothed with 
the somewhiit liighly-eoloured drapery of tluj historian ? 
it a matter of mere personal ambition, or wore there certain moiv 
impojdant issue's at stake, which the writei', interested in th*' 
story rather than coneerned about its real significauce, to souk' 
extent lost sight of? Niebuhr, Hccren, Grote, and, in fact, 
recent lii.storieal writers and scholars generally, have com*' to the 
coiielnsion, not a littl(3 supported by expressions cn)ployed by 
Herodotus liimself, tliat the usurpation of Smerdis was nothing 
else than a great national movement; that it Avas, in short, the 
temporarily successful attempt of the Modes — for it Avill he re* 
memhered the Magi were ailcdian tribe — to recoven* that position 
of supremacy from which tla^y had been displaced by Cyrus. Tt 
will ho snflicient to quote the Avords of Mr. Groto. ‘ When we 
‘ put together,’ he writes, ‘ all the incidental notices wliich lie 
‘ (Herodotus) lets drop, it will he found that the change of sceptre 
‘ from Smerdis to ])aniis Avas a far larger e\"Oiit than In's direct 
" narrative Avoiild scran to announce. Smerdis represcj)ts pre- 
‘ pond#ranec to the Modes over the Persians, and oomparalive 
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' (Icgnuliiliou of the latter, who by the installation of Darius are 
‘ again placed in tlie ascendant.’ {History of Greece, vol. iv. 
]). o()3.) Tlie view expressed in Mr. Grote’s v:ords has hec.oine 
the generally received one amongst scliolars. ^Ir. Ilawlinson, 
on the strength of his dociimciitary evidence, professes to st;t it 
aside, and to prove the ancient historian, no less than those who 
iiav(‘ followed Jiis suggestions, to be decidedly in error. Agreeing 
to a large extent with Mr. llawlinson in the view which he adopts, 
we yet hope to bo able to do something towards vindicating 
Herodotus. 

'rhe g(aieral agreement between the narrative of the inscrip- 
tion and that of Herodotus, is remarkable. Even the names of 
tlie conspirators are accurately given, with one exception — Aspa- 
thiin.'s appearing in tlie place of Ardomaiies. And if Darius 
takes to himsidf rather more of the credit of tlie enterprise than 
is (M)ijeeded to liim by ilio liistorian, tliat is nothing more than 
rniglit havii been expected from the nature of the monumtMif. 
K\en ill Herodotus, Darius is deseriheil ns acting on his own 
suggestion (’qnally with Otanes. 'fhese two alone are principals 
in tlie ])lot, and it is to the decision and energy of i!ie son of 
1.1 ystaspos that its success is due. Herodotus appears lo have 
bi'cii misinformed as to the real name of the usurper, which he 
says, was Smerdis. Ho also places the murder of Smerdis, 
hi*otlier of Camhys(!s, after, instead of before, the departure of 
( ‘ambYS(‘s for Egypt. ^With these and a few other exceptions, 
tlie story of Herodotus agrees closely with the sculptured record. 
Of course \we set aside those confidential interviews ln'twoim 
Otanes and his daughter, and Unit famous eonfereiiLe between 
the seven conspirators after they had etlected their purpose, 
wliieh, in spite of the protestations of Herodotus, nvo cannot Indp 
regjirding with some suspicion. 

\h\i here, in tlie inscription, is no bint of a revolution in 
iiivour of the Modes. Gomates is called simply a Atagian, not a 
IMedc. His temporary success is owing entirely to tlu^ fact that 
he was believed to he tlio son of Cyrus. Persia and Media arc 
alike deceived, and the king, in retrospect, as Afr. .Uawliuson 
remarks, expresses eijual astonislimciit at tlie apathy of Alede 
and of .Persian. * There w'as not a man, neither Pm’siaii nor 
Atedian .... who would dispossess that Gomates the Afagiau 
of tlie crown,’ What is more, in a paragraph of tlie second 
column, an explicit account is given of a later revolt of the Alcdes 
under Phraortes. liCt us then endeavour to see, not vvhat in- 
ferenees have been drawn from the words of Herodotus, but 
what it is, precisely, that he lias said, and wlicthcr or no tbero is 
any real conflict between bis statements on this head and the 
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insoriplioii. The chief passages on ^Yhich emphasis has .been 
laid, are the following. On his death-hed, (yamhyses, alter ex- 
posing the imposture of the pseiido-Sincrdis, conjures tlie Per- 
sian nobles ‘ not quietly to look on and sec the sovendgnty pass 
into the hands of the Medcs.’ (iii. 05.) Gohryas, oiui of tlio 
seven conspirators, expresses his indignation at being ^ under a 
Mede and a Magian, one, moreover, who was witliont ears’ 
(ih. 7?i) ; and, wliieh is perhaps tlie strongest passage of all, 
Orocles sjitrap of Lydia is declared to liave ‘ rendered no service 
to tlie Persians when they were deprived of the supriamn.y by 
the Medes.’ {ih. 120.)^ Unquestionably these expressions sug- 
gest the idea of a nalionnl revolution. But we certainly owe it 
to Herodotus to put that construction upon his words wlii(;h 
is most in agreement with what w^e learn fiom other authenl-ic 
sources ; and least of all arc w’e warranti'd in framing upon tla^ 
narrow basis of ex])ressions ' incidentally drt)])ped,’ a. theory 
which brings him into direct collision with those sourci’s. Now 
it is remarkable, that of the tliree passages we have ipioted, two 
occur in the course of thosCw lively dramaiic scenes of which 
Herodotus is so fond, and which, palpably, are tlie di’aperv, 
rather than the substance, of his story. In both cases tlje words 
give point to the expression of indignant fei.^ling. Cninbyses 
w'ould make his Persian courtiers feci that the humiliation is 
theirs, equally will) his own ; and ])avius, a Persian of the purest 
hirlji, se(‘s in the elevation of a Magian Mode a positive iiational 
dt'gradation. In the third passage the writer is referriugto what 
he 1ms elready described, and may therefore he excused in speak- 
ing soraew'hat loosely; hut he can scarcely intend, in a pushing 
allusion, to present an entirely dilferent view of tlie same event. 
We are then thrown hack upon the main body of liis story, and 
in that we hud no more traces of a Median revolntum than in 
tlie language of tlie iiiseription. All that is needful to bring 
the two authorities into hanriony, will he to inteiqiret the above- 
quoted expressions in the light of the more explicit narrative, 
instead of the latter hy the fonmu*. Herodotus, w'e think, might 
very w’cll speak of the usurpation of tho ]>seiido-Smerdis as a 
wresting of supremacy from the Persians, and yet mean nothing 
more by tlie statement than that tlie crown had ])assed into tho 
hands of a Mede, especially when the king was a bovu fide auto- 
crat, and not a mere representative ruler. 

It seems extremely probable that tlie neutrality of the powerful satrap of 
Lydia is rather to be referred to the time of the revolt of the Modes alluded to by 
Herodotus (i. 1 80), and fully described in the second column of the inscription. 
The sagacity of Mr. (rrote’s criticism of the above passage is strikingly brought 
out by comparison with the evidence of the monument. 
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Mr. Groto’s liiiiguiigo calls for a further word of remark. He 
speaks of ‘the incideJital notices which Herodotus lias let drop/ 
and seems to attncli more importance to such notices tliaii to tho 
main narrative. We are unable to see the pn^pricty of this. 
When a man lias .something to conceal, such hints by tlie \\ay, 
and when he is off Ids guard, arc extremely valuable, and are apt 
to contain more of truth than his direct assiaiions ; but it is 
otherwise when we are dealing with a trutliliil, candid, witness, 
such as wo helieve Herodotus to bo. In the hitter case, tlio 
main tenor of tho evidonee is fa * more reliable tlian an imddental 
and perhaps inconsistent remark. Even tlie most cautions of 
moil are occasionally surprisctl into an inoccMiracv, or an ineon- 
sistem-y; and the unguarded statement is simply sot aside by 
the more delilua’ute one. There is, indeed, one other ease in 
wlii(di sucli incidental words, even of honest men, may have a 
value beyond that of their more explicit statements. It is when 
they doscriho what lliey impeiTectly miderstiiml, and arc only 
able to appvelicnd in liagmcntary detail. Thus, for example, 
whmi Herodotus, in giving an acfc^ount of the alleged circumua- 
vigati(»ii of Africa by the Phoenicians, tcdls us tlic explorers 
ntlirmed tluit iu rounding the continent tliey ‘had the sun on 
their right liaiid,’ lids very particular which, to him, seemed so 
incredible,'^ is to us one of the chief reasons for ri^garding the 
entire history as aiitlieutic; since iu the iiilancy of astronomy 
and navigation, it eouRl scarcely liave been anticipated and in- 
vented. JUit neither is tho former nor tlii' latter ease tliat (d’ 
Herodotus. Ho was certainly honest, and except when it seimied 
to him desirable to throw a veil over some religions sc(M*et, lie 
tidls us all ho knows. Nor is ho (pioting documents or employ- 
ing terms which may have a fulliT signilicauco for ns than for 
Idmself. Such being tlie case avc are not justitied in looking for 
a deeper meaning to his words than they carry on the face of 
them, or than a comprehensive view of all that lu^ has written 
upon tlie same suhj eel justifies us in assigning to thorn. 

Mr. llawlinson abandons Herodotus liere, as liojielessly in 
error. We li*nst that what we have said Avill ho regarded as a 
suflloient vindication of him. With regard to Ids oilier inaccu- 
racies, we would only say that they are comparatively iiidinpor- 
tant, and sucli as a narrator might easily fall into who was de- 
pendent for his facts chielly, or largely, upon verbal information. 
‘ The full value and extent of our author’s correctness,’ says Mr. 
Kawlinson, ‘ is best estimated by contrast with the writer, who, 
‘ having had every opportunity of gaining exact information 
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‘ professed to correct tlio errors of one whom lie did not scrnplo 
‘ to call ‘ a lying chronicler.’ CtesJas names the brother of Chini- 

* byses, Tanyoxarces ; does not allow that Cambyses wc?iit into 
‘ Egypt makes him die at Jhibylon of an accidental liurt 
‘ which he had given himself; places the Magian revolution 

* after his death ; corrupts the names of two out of six con- 
‘ spirators, and entirely changes the names of llie otlicr four/ 
&c. (vol. i. p. 00, n.) 

What ivaSy then, the real nature of the n'volutioii ? AVe have 
seen reasons for rtgecting one hypothesis ; is there any other to 
take its place, or is it to he regarded as a purely personal allair, 
— the elcvtUiou of an ambitious pretender to the throne ? Afr. 
Rawlirison has the additional merit of seeing clearly that the lan- 
guage of the inscription points to something more than tliis. On 
a perusal of the words of this part of the inscription, one is struck 
with the prominence assigned in it to religion. In the liistorics 
suhse(piently given of the wars with Alediiin, rersian, Anne.- 
Ilian, and other rcjbellious princes, this feature is much less pro- 
minent. 'L'lie grace of Ormazd is acknowledged ; OrmazJ 
‘ brings lielp’ to the king; ‘by the grace of Orinazd' bis army is 
declared to have dedeatod the rohel army: this is all. In the 
record of tho destruction of Gomates, on the other hand, (Ikj 
allusions to religion are special and repeated. Not only dues 
the king make acknowledgment tliat ‘by tho grac(.‘ of Ornia/d 
he holds his einpiro,’ hut we have siieli statements as tlin follow- 
ing : — ‘When Cambyses had proceeded to Egypt, then the slate 
‘ hccame wicked ; then the lie hecainc abounding in tlu' land, 
‘ both in Persia and in Media, and ir\ tlie otlier provinces.’ .... 
‘ Tlam r prayed to Ormazd ; Ormazd brought liolp to me/ ile. 
.... ‘Tlie temples whiidi Gomates the Magiaii liad deslroved, 
J rebuilt,’ &c. (See laser, col. i. par. 14, as before (pioted.) 

Here, urges Mr. Hawliusun, with great force, we liave nil the 
traces not of a politictil, but a religious revolution. Gomates is 
a ^lagiau priest — a member of one of tlie six Median tribes, it is 
true, but a man in wliom the saeerdotal is naturally more promi- 
nent than the strictly national. He is ambitious, but not ineivly 
of porson.al aggrandizement ; he endeavours to introduce through- 
out the empire what tlie inscription calls ‘ a lie,’ a system of 
heretical religious worship ; and that, doubtless, the system to 
which, as priest, he was specially devoted. In pursuance of 
this object he abolishes religious ofBecs, and demolishes temples, 
Sind seems to find ibronglioui tlie empire a considerable readiness 
of response to liis sclieines of innovation. Darius, the faithful 


On tliis point, however, compare what we have said above, p. 458. 
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wovfciliipper of Ormiizd, vindicates tlic orlljcnlox faith of the 
Achhimonida), slays the Jicretic usurper, and restores the institu- 
tions of worship) to the state in which they \\ ‘ro hefore. 

A further (piestion thus arises: what was tlie orthodox faith 
of the aneioiit i?crsiaiis, and what was the heresy which the Matfian 
usurper sought to iniroduco? We shall endeavour to sco what 
means wc liavc of answering it. On even a cursory view of the 
ancient rtdigious system of l\u*sia we are struck with elements of 
confusion. On the one hand we have the testimony of Herodotus 
to the effect that tlio Persians were simple nature-worshippers, 
‘'fliey liold it lawful/ he writes, M.o sot up no images, temples, 

‘ or altars, and charge those who dj> so with folly. 1 suppose, 

‘ ])ecause they do not conceive of the gods as possessing a human 
‘ milnre, in the manner of the Greeks. It is their custom to 
‘ ascend the loftiest peaks of mountains, and there otfer saerifice 
' to Zeus, calling hy that name the entire circle of heaven. They 
‘ saerifice also to the sun and moon, earth, fire, and watef.' 
(Ilcrod. i. Ii.il.) (liy Zeus, of course ho means the Persian 
equivalent for the Greek eon(*c]ition of that deify.) And very 
mucli in keciping with this aeconnt we liavo the well-known 
features of tlu.* lirc-worship of the Parsecs and (ihehers, perpe- 
tuated in spite of fierce persecution IVom tlie Moslems to the 
];n'(*s(.‘iit day. On the other hand, wo liuve the (dearly-defined 
Dualism of Orniazd and Ahriinau, the antag(.)uistie powers of 
good and evil, which yi a manner divide the universe between 
ilirin — ji system th(} very antithesis of the former. IJovv ivS tliis 
anomaly to ho explained? Mr. Piawliusoiis theory is lliis— the 
formt'r (dement, the elemental Pantheism, is ifagisiu ; the hitter, 
tlic DualMc system, is the legitimate Persian cretal. On first 
('iitering the countries south of the Caspian, the Arian ]\Iedes 
and Persians would liiid tliom in the ooenpalion of a non-Arian, 
prohahly a Turanian or Scythie people. They would liring Avitli 
tliem from tlieir former seats their national faith, and that, 
according to the sacred hooks of the Zendavesta, was based on a 
recognition of antagonistic powders; th(^ one, Onnazd, to be 
served and liononred ; the other, Aliriman, to he hated and 
warred against. On the other hand, the Turanian people sub- 
dued and disinherited hy them, would, in all probability, he 
living in the exercise of some form or other of that nature-worship 
which seems so largely to have jircvailed throughout central 
Asia. Here, then, we have the two elements side by side, ready 
eitlier to struggle till the weaker should he vampiished, or to 
coalesce into some compromise between the two. The fonner 
iiiiglit, at first sight, appear the more probable issue ; hut the 
Persians, we are informed by Horodotiis {Herod, i. P35) were a 
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people unusutilly disposed to adopt the mamicrs and customs of 
other nations. Their own creed would be in a rude and ele- 
mentary form, whereas that of their subjects probably had 
attained to a more systematic devolopment. The intellectually 
stronger, favoured by a national predisposition, gains the upper 
hand, and Turanian, i.c., Alagian, creedand formulary are engrafted 
upon the heterogeneous stock of Avian Dualism. Darius is a 
zealous champion of orthodoxy, wlio, for a time, rolls back tlie 
tide of religious corruption. 

It will be generally agreed that the liypothesis we have just 
stated is extremely plausible ; it reinaiusto bo seen wlietlier more 
tlian this may be said of it. Mr. Kawlinson considers that lie 
has established it as fact. Some of his statements, however, 
ap])ear to us to need much (pialifying. Thus, lie has little more* 
than probability in favour of bis theory, that the Magimis were a 
Scythic or Turanian tribe, incorporated with their coiKjuerors, 
the Arian Medes ; yet without it his case breaks down in an 
impoitant point. Herodotus simply puts them down as one of 
the six Median tribes (Herod, i. iOl); and according to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, ‘the lMagas (MajJi) are recognised in the Puranas, 
‘ as a caste of Bralimans, and as the privileged pvii*sts of the 
‘ temple of the sun at Multan.* {Journal of R. A. S., vol. xiii. 
p. 200.) While l\tr. Hawlinson’s argument to prove them non- 
Arian and Scythic is too subtle, and consists of too many links 
to admit of mucii dependence being plac<3<l,upon it. ‘ They must 
have been Turanians, or 8cyths this is the gist of the reasoning, 
‘ because their religious worship, as inferred from the Jhdjistua 
‘ record, uiid the testimony of Herodotus, is inconsistent with the 
^ supposition that they belonged to either of the other two groat 
^ families then occupying central and western Asia, the Ariaiis 
‘ and the Shemites.’ (vol. i. 420.) Put Herodotus boars no 
testimony to a JNlagian as distinct from a J’ersian worship ; and 
the evidence of the inscription is entirely negative, i^'or aught 
we learn from the latter document, Gomates might liav(} been as 
muoh of a Dualist as Darius. No religious system has been so 
fraught with the elements of heresy as Dualism; witness the 
Valentinians, the Ophites, the Sabicaiis, the Maniehacans, and 
numerous other heresies, which disfigured the simplicity of the 
Christian faith in the early ages of tlio Church. And wo know 
perfectly well that, among the disciples of Zoroaster, the relation 
of Ahriman to Ormazd has been a fruitful source of division. 
There is, indeed, one pari of the inscription whicli, if we could 
rely upon the translation — here somewhat doubtful unfortunately 

* Colonel ■Rawlinson's hypothesis was, wo believe, first propounded in a paper 
published in vol. xv. of the Journal of the 11, A. #S‘. for the year 1855. 
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— would seem to fiivoiir Oolouel Rawliasou s liypotlicsis. Ac- 
cording to his version of col. i. par. M, tlie Magiiin is declared 
to have destroyed temples, and abolished c« vtain chaunts and 
forms of worship. Now it will he remoinhered that, according to 
the testimony of Herodotus, the Persians had no temples, and 
looked with contempt on certain expressions of devotion. "This 
seems to lavoiir the opinion that the worsliip whicli the lustorian 
was then describing wsis the Magiaii rather than tlie strictly 
Persian element of their religious system. Still the iconoclastic 
spirit may, lor aught we know, have originally hclonged to 
Ihiahsm no less. Tlie eorniption of animageless to an idolatrous 
worship is a phenomenon of whieli tliere are many exam})]es in 
history ; and the Magian w-ould probably preface his demoliiions 
by parading liis zeal for the purity of worship. 

And not only is ]Ma.gisui uiuletermhicil by this famous docii- . 
ment, but it is equally free from any traces of a Hualistic 
theosophy. Air. O. Uawliusoii was under a dittcreiit impression 
wlicii the above theory was framed. He tolls us no less than 
three times that the language of the inseriptioii makes e.vplicit 
reference lo a power of evil. fSee vol. i. p. 550 ; and vol. ii. 
p)). 127, I’Jiis lie subsequontly asccriaiiiod to be an error. 

‘ The Ihibylouinii version,’ he tells us, in a foot-note to page 010 
of the second volume, apparently without observing the dis- 
cr(M>!incy, ‘proves beyond dispute that tlio allusion is to Ormazd, 
as usiiJil.’ We are quite wdlliug to ooncedo that no argument is 
to be drawn from this silence, 'i’hescruiiulous Persian would Very 
likely shrink from naming expressly the Evil Peing, from a 
feeling akin to that whicli prompted the (1 reeks to call the (ulious 
furies, ‘ the gracious ones,’ and their left hand the ‘well-mimed.* 
And moreover, the writings of the Zendavesta, by some ascribed 
to this period, though witliout suiliuieiit eertaiuty perhaps, con- 
tain am])le evidence as to what became the distinguishing feature 
of the religious system of the Persians. Only this deserves to 
he noted, that the language of the inscription gives us no clue, 
in this particular, as to what the nature of the lieresy of Oornates 
was. Aioroover, it seems to us improbable that this Alaiiichiean 
tlieory,— as wo may by anticipation call it, — liad distinctly enun- 
ciated itself at the early age to whicli Mr. Uawliusoii refers it. 
The writings of the Zendavesta, which Colonel Rawlinson holds 
to he ooiisiderably more modern than the cuiieifurm documents, 
cannot he conclusive on this point, for they would be likely to 
interpret tlio previous history of the nation in the liglit of its 
later and more systematized creed. The language of Darius in 
the inscription is tliat of a man who believes bis deity to. be 
supreme and omnipotent, able to bestow victory when and 
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wlicre he will, rather than one fettered by the opposition and 
counteraction of an evil Being well nigh as mighty. This 
doctrine of two antagonistic personalities dividing between them 
the universe, seems to bo one which only gradually devclopes 
itself in the human mind. It is one of the many ways in whieli 
man attempts to solve a problem too vast for him ; the recon- 
cilement of the existence of evil with the providence of a God infi- 
liiiely good and wise. AVhen first rising upon the horizon of 
thought it would bo dim and ill-defined. There would he the 
presentimenf of a form, as in our great poet’s conception of 
l)cath ; — 

‘ what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kiiigl}’^ crown had on.’ 

But tliere Avould be none of that systematie and symmetrical 
development of the doctrine whi<di characterizes the lat(‘r and 
full-grown Persian system, even when, according to Air. llaw- 
linson, ilagism had completely obtained tlie ascendancy over il. 
Such a vague, shadow’v Ifualism, we are willing to admit, tlio 
Arians may liave ‘ bronglit with llicm from beyond the rndns/ 
but nothing more than tliis, wo‘’iinagine. The name llngistanus 
— ^placeofBaga’ — clearly points to the worshipof asnn-deiiy, iden- 
tical with the Sanscrit Biiaga — a name w]ii(di, as Inis been shown 
by I3r. Bonaldson, in an article in the Edutbtmih Rerinv, is tlie 
origin of the Slavonic word for God, Bog, and appears hotli in 
the A’'cda.s and the Zondavosta, as a general term for ih'ity. 
(JEduihurgh Ilcview, No. 11)^>, Art. 1.) The reader will rc- 
memher the staloinenl of Professor Wilson, to wliieh reh^nunu) 
has been made, according to which the Magi appear as priests of 
the sun at ^Moultan. 'The apportioiiniient of the two confllcling 
elements of Dualism and Nature-worship, seems to us, iiuleial, 
rather m(n:e difficult than ]Mr. .Uawlinson would reiiresent. A\’e 
should be disposed to put a very emphalie note of uncmlainty to 
such a statement as the following: — ‘Bui M agism was, as has 
‘ been already shown, the old Scythic religion (i. e., Nature- 
^ worship) and was professed wlierevei: there was a Seythic popu- 
‘ latitui.’ — Vol. ii. p. Tioo. 

Wc must confess to having undergone some lluctual.iou ol* 
opinion with regard to this part of Mr. or Colonel Bawlinson’s 
liypotlicsis. Its extreme plausibility disposed us to accept it at 
first, witli something of tlie interest which would naturally he 
felt in it by its propoundcr. But furtlicr consideration lias not 
strengthened our conlideiice in it, at least, lias not served to 
remove it for us from the domain of conjecture into that of his- 
tory. 'fhis, however, scarcely detracts from onr sense of the 
value of the researches made in connexion with it ; and we have 
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110 hesitation in expressing our conviction that tlie pnpers con- 
tained in these v()luin(3S hearing upon the usurpation of Smcrdis 
alone ivoiild constitute them the most impoitnnt historical .con- 
trihution to tlm wstiidy of Herodotus whicli has been made for 
many years. The author has, we consider, entirely demoli3jicd 
llie generally received tlicory of the national character of the 
revolution under the psciido-Smerdis, and l)as shown strong 
reasons for believing it to Inivc been religious rather than poli- 
tical. lie has also done good service in diseriminating between 
the two conflicting elements of the Persian religions system, even 
llmifgh we suspend our judgment as to the theory hy which he 
would account for the amalgiuuation ; and in the course of his 
investigations has thrown much light on other interesting re- 
lated subjects. 

The above observations have heen extended to some IcMigth, 
from a souse of the interest which these papers of the author will 
he generally felt to possess; in dwelling upon them, wo liave iu’- 
ilioalcd fmly one of the points upon Avhirh historical illustration 
lias in th(3so A^oluines been i*ichly heaped, but which wc are com- 
pelled for the present to pass*l)y. lleside the introdm’tory 
(diaptiii’s on the life of Herodotus, his sources of material, ami his 
ft'aturcs as a historian, constituting the best introduction to tlie 
author with which w'o are acquainted, wo -would call attention to the 
discussions upon l^vdian. Median, and Assyrian history, with 
ilie. chapter upon ‘ 'J|^he l^lthnie Affinities of the Natioi^s of 
\\ cstern Asia,’ as particularly inlcresling and valnuble. 

Wo have a few ^vords to add as to the iiianiiei in which the 
body of the work, comprising the tninslation, is executed. On 
tiu' w'hole, Ave arc of opinion that ho has acted wisely in giving a 
version rather than the original text. Of coursf*, no one avIio can 
imc the original will euro to read a translation ; hut the (xroclv 
scholar is sure to have a copy of Herodotus on his shelves, and 
the familiar aspect of the English wnll tempt many to ])cruse the 
volumes who would regard the Greek text as a sort of w^arning 
to ‘ persons found trespassing.* Mr. llawlinsoii lays claim to 
iH) liighcr merit for his rendering than tliat of ‘exactness:’ we 
may add that, Avliile faithful to the sense, it is fn'o from verbal 
servility, and w’ill be found tolerably idiomatic and pleasant 
reading. Tt Avoiild be too much to expect tlie n'prodiiction of 
all the qiiaintiiess and simplicity wffiich charm us so much in tlio 
original. Perhaps a ihoroiiglily good translation is impossible 
in the present day. As time drifts along, hurrying us into 
modes of thought and speecli more and more markedly different 
froju those of the old Greek, the task becomes increasingly 
hopeless. Hobbes has left us a translation of 1’hueydides, 
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which, thoiigli not so correct as Letter philological knowledge 
might have made it, is yet the most faithful reproduction wo 
possess of the liard, austere, strength of the origiiml. Daniel 
I)e Foe might perhaps have done the same service for Herodotus, 
or (juaint old Fuller. The translations by Beloe and IJttlebury 
are of little value; and that, published by Mr. Bohn, while gene- 
rally correct, is more fitted to be employed as a ‘ crib’ than by an 
English reader. That of I^Ir. Isaac Taylor is perhaps less known 
than it deserves to be. While preserving much of the simplicity 
of the original, it is free -from the stilihess which, is apt to make 
translations cramped and unreadable. ‘But it is often inaccu- 
rate, and not unfretpiently fails to catch that gra])hic picturesque- . 
ness which is such a capital feature of Herodotus. Mr. Taylor 
evidently understands the duty of a translator. ‘ Loose and 
^ paraphrastic renderings,’ he says in his ])]v{'ace, " T discard ; 

‘ and would rather sometimes seem uncouth, than not retain the 
^'significant turns and phrases of iny author. Indeed, the an.i- 
‘ logics between the Greek and English languages are so many 
^ and striking, Unit they often invite an ahsolnlely litoral render- 
"" ing.' But from a trial of tlie labour involvecl, wc can well 
understand that the patience should’ often fail and the hand tiro 
in executing the translation of a lengthened work like that of 
FTerodotus on such principles as these ; and Air. Taylor is 
somi'tiines loose and paraphrastic in sjiito of liimself. Air. 
Eawlinson tells us, in his preface, that. Jiad he been awan* of 
the' existence of Air. Taylor^s version at an earlier ])eri()d, he 
would have ' been inclined, if permitted, with certain changes, to 
have adopted it.’ Afr. Taylor lias the advantage in the easy 
flow^ of his diction, but his successor' is far more accurate. 

Air. llawliuson occasionally gives to his renderings somewhat 
too modern a cast. Thus, for example, in Look i. 130, Cyrus is 
made to say to the assembled Fersians, ‘ 1 feel that I am destined 
by Providoiice to undertake your liberation.’ We fancy we hoar 
tlie words of some modern revolutionary, except, perhaps, in the 
devout acknowledgment of Jh'ovidence. Mor in this particular 
case is the fidelity of the translation more to be commended than 
the tone of it. Word ibr word the Greek is, ‘ For mysell*, 

‘ mothinks, I must have been by a divine chance boni to take 
‘ this business in hand.’ A few' lines low'er dowm we have, ^’as 
if God had deprived him of his senses.’ This is to render the 
Greek wure 0£oj3Xaj3i)c The expression is a difficult one 

Ave are quite willing to admit; but it would have been far bettor 
to have said with Air. Taylor, ^ as if infatuated — a w^ord which 
is used by our best writers in the sense of Herodotus, and docs 
not make the polytheistic writer recognise the existence of a One 
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Supreme. In the same paragnipli iXevOepovvro is vonclcretl, ^tJiey 
slioolc off the yoke Seivov ^ impatient of;’ WfXoKaKSOv, 

‘ tliey connterfeiteJ Jeai*;’ — correctly enough, hut with a lack of 
freshness ami picpuincy. In such expressions as the last — ‘ they 
played the volunteer-coward,’ — as we may venture to put k — 
Fuller would have felt himself at home. 

AVe give the following passage as a fair specimen of Mr. Raw^- 
linson’s manner in dealing with continuous narrative. Unsuc- 
cessful in war against the Tegeans, the Spartans had sent to 
Delphi for coiinscd. 

‘ The answer of the Pythoness was tliat, before they could prevail, 
they must remove to Sparta the hones of Orestes, the sou of Aga- 
incimioii. Unable to discover bi.s burial-place they scuta second time, 
and asked the god where the bod}^ of the hero had been laid. The 
following was the answer the}' received: — 

‘ Level and smooth is tlie plain where Arcadian I'egea staudeth ; • 
There two winds are ever, by strong necessity, Idowing, 
(Jountcr-stroke answcj's stroke, and evil lies upon evil. 

'J’hero all-tcMUiiing earth doth hafbour the son of AtnMos; 
ih’ing thou him to thy city, and then be Tegea’s master.* 

‘ After this rc]>ly the Lacediemoiiians were no nearer discovering the 
burial-place than before, though they continued to search lor it dili- 
gently ; until at last a man named Lichiis, one of the Spartans called 
Agatliocrgi, found it. Tlic Agathoergi arc citizens who have just 
serv<‘(l their time among ^lie knights. The five eld(*st of the kni/^hts 
go out every year, an<l arc bound during the year after their diseliargo 
to go wherever the State sends them, and actively employ themselves 
in its servie(‘. 

‘ .Lielnis wa.s one of this body when, partly by good luck, partly by 
his own wisdom, he discovered the burial-place. Intercourse between 
the two States existing just at this time, ho wont to Tego.a, and, hap- 
piming to outer into pio workshop of a smith, he saw him I’orging 
some iron. As*he stood marvelling at what he behold, ho was olxserved 
by the .smith, who, leaving off his work, went up to liim ami said, 

‘ Certainly, then, you Spartan stranger, you would have Leon wonder- 
fully surj)rised if you liad seen what 1 have, since you make a marvel 
oven of the working of iron. 1 wanted to make myself a well in this 
roo/u ((Jiiery, is this a lit translation of the word aiA>/ ?), and began to 
dig it, when, what think you ? I came upon a coffin seven cubits 
long. I had never believed that nten were taller in the olden times than 
they tire now, so I opened the coffin. The body insiile was of the 
same length : [ measured it, and filled up the hole again.* 

‘ Such was the man’s account of what he had seen. The other, on 
turning the matter over in his mind, coitjeeturi*d that this was the 
body of Orestes, of which the oracle had .spoken. He guessed so, 
heciuise he observed that the smithy had two bellows, which he under- 
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stood to be the two winds, and the hammer and anvil would do for 
the stroke and tlm counter-stroke, and the iron that was being 
wrought for the evil lying upon evil. This he imagined because iron 
had been discovered to the hurt of man. Full of these conjectures, 
he^sped back to Sparta and laid the whole matter before his country- 
meu. Soon after, by a concerted plan, they brought a charge against 
him, and began a prosecution. Lichas betook himself to Tcgea, and 
on his arrival acquainted the smith with his misfortune, and proposed 
to rent his room of him. The smith refused for some time ; but at 
last Lichas persuaded him, and took up his abode in it. Then ho 
openetl the grave, and collecting the bones, returned with tliein to 
Sparta. From henceforth, whenever the Spartans and the Tcgcans 
made trial of each other’s skill in arms, the Spartans always had 
greatly the advantage, and by the time to which wc are now come 
they were masters of most of the Feloponncse.’ (Vol. i. pp. 201 sgq.) 

So far as wc have examined Mr. Haw] in son’s version, it 
‘generally iriakes good the claim to he eonsidered ‘(^xact.' Here 
and iliere, however, we have marked a blunder, 'lo one of these 
we have already called attenlicpi (p. 40 i), wliile commenting upon 
;Mr. Hlakoslcy’s edition. Another occurs in vol. i. p. 20-L TJie 
Spartans, .Herodotus tells us, had been led on hy a lying oracle 
to make an attack upon Tegca, expecting after their victory to 
‘ mete <jut for themselves with the measuring-line its goodly 
])lain.’ The oracle came true. The Spartans did ‘ mote out its 
goodly plain but in niockei*}, as captives, not conquerors. 
Mr. Kawliiisou makes them to have been fastened together btj a 
strinfj, JUit tlie string is no other than the ‘measuring-line’ to 
wdiiidi the bitter jest of the oracle made reference. One ollu r 
error of rather a curious kind has caiight our notice. .Herodotus 
gives the following aeoount of the manner in wdiicdi the Arabians 
obtain the gum of the cistus (hi. 112) : ‘ l.edjmum, wliicb the 

Arabians call Ladanuui,’ (our laudanum, ^ihou^^h tli(3 name is 
applied to a very dilfereiit substance,) ‘ is proddeed in a way 
‘ still more marvellous. It grows in a most unsavoury place, 
‘ and yet lias itself a most delicious scent. It is found grow- 
‘ ing in the beards of hc-goats, like gum from trees.’ Jlr. 
Uawlinsoii renders tlie last sentence, ‘ It is gathered from the 
‘ beards of lie-goats, where it is found sticking like gum, having 
‘ come from the bushes on which they browze.’ Here liis trans- 
lation is us wrong as bis facts are riglit. Tlie gum does ‘ come 
from the (cistus) bushes on wJiich they browse but this is not 
what Herodotus says. He really thought the Icdaiiiim was an 
animal gum, and bis astonishment was great at finding such 
‘ Sabioan odours’ proceeding from lietor. With bis translator, 
the mistake and the marvel disappear togetlicr. The story just 
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before told of ilio Imgo roc-liko birds, avIioso nests were made 
ol’ oinfiamon-sticdxs, inad(^ pretty large deinands iii)oii the reader s 
credulity ; yet paired with this strangely pcrvi’ilod account of the 
cistiis-ginn, one might well feel some such hesitation as to which 
was tlie greater wonder, as Sancho Paii/a tells ns was felt by 
those who were canvassing the relative <.*laims of the adventures 
of his master with the Windmills and the iMilliiig-mills. l^ul as 
the translahJ^ tells the story, the palm is clearly wrongly awarded. 
Tt is indeed curious that Herodotus should not have been 
better informed about this gnu . He is wrong in saying it 
was found iji .Arabia only. The cistiis grew, and still grows 
on tlie (Ireek islands; and we are told that one of the methods 
of eolloeling it is to lash the foliage of the plant with a whip of 
small cords, 'fhe gum adheres to the cords, and is afterwards 
nanoved with the hand. {Larclier, ad 1.). 

.1 hit those seem to be isolated blemishes. Of cours«Mve can-, 
not profess to liave compared Air. Kawliiisoit’s version throughout 
with the (ji;o(‘k ; but wo have compared onoiigli to convince us 
that the opinion wo liavo expresse^l of its lidclity is fully borne 
out by its gciKn’al (diaraoter. 

\\T* welcome the appearance of such a work as this, not merely 
for the value of its contributions to our knowledge* of antiquity, 
but because of the manner in which it is likely to interest in such 
studies those who from deficiency of early education ft*el them- 
selves almnst excluded fii’om the authors designated, with a liyie 
too niiudi of the spirit of exclusiv(*iicss, ‘classical;’ while at the 
same time tlio breadth of their gemwal reading has convinced 
them that for better or for worse, our own culture is indissolubly 
linked with that ancient past, in wliieli lie tlie springs of much (d’ 
(Uir moral and intellectual development, and whose languages 
conslitiito no despicable ])art of our inheritance as a nation. The 
best seeiirity for the down-breaking of the arbitrary bari'ier 
between classical and noii-classieal culture which has to so larger 
an e.xteiit prevailed to the prejudice of both the one and the 
other, is to be found in the pervasion of the classical with that 
liroador spirit which would assign to it its due place as a net‘dful 
element in the studies of all wlio would so educate tliemselves as 
to he worthy of those intellectual riches which have been handed 
down to them from foregoing ages, and at the same time would 
re buke that absurd quasi-aristocratieal pretension wliich would 
assign to the learned in Latin and Greek, as sucli, tlie exclusive 
designation of Scholar. 
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AliT. VII. — (1.) Leiftn' to a JSTohle Lord on the Nature and Lros- 
pects of Ji^olitical l^arty. By a Commoner. London: Hatcliard. 

^ 1858. 

(2!) l^hases in Politics. By Willia^m E. Lendrick. Second Edi- 
tion. London : 'L\ and W. Boone. 1858. 

(3.) Parliamentary Government considered with o'efercnce to a Peform 
of Parliament. By Earl Grey. London : Bentley. 1858. 

There is no fallacy so frequently exemplified iii real life us that 
of attributing striking phenomena to some grand event hy winch 
they liave hceii immediately preceded. The Reform Bill doubt- 
less was a inoasure of the first mngnitude. It opf^iied the portals 
of the Senate) to the trading and mercantile interests. It took 
away the franoliise Irom a handful of aristocratic servlings, and 
bestowed it upon a (jrowd of honest ailizans. It gave the 
masters of tliose artizans seats in the House of Commons. By 
its instrumentality the sliopkeepers of a country town coulil fre- 
quently defeat the influence o/ a neighbouring magnate who was 
anxious to secure the constituency for his political nominee. 
Hence it has become the fashion lately to asciibe every novelty 
arising out of our parliamentary system, wliether cognate to these 
changes or not, to the inlliiencc of the lleforin measure of 183;:^, 
If the old political parties evince signs of dissolution, of course 
there can be no other reason fur it th»n the Beform Bill. If 
ministers break up eveiy two or three years and the legislative 
coach cannot go on, what other cause can be alleged for the incon- 
venience but tlie Refonu Bill ? The Liberal members liave been 
strangely mutinous of late. In tlic spirit of the trite Horatian 
maxim, they pertinaciously refuse to swear allegiance to any 
master. This surely cannot be for %vant of leadership. There is 
the during and uljivnlroiis lUissell, tlio wily and dexterous owner 
of Cambridge House, the ingenuous and impassioned Gladstone, 
and the idaiisible master of Nctherby ; none of whom, we believe, 
W'ould refuse tlie dignity, if the power which it conferred sliould 
rest on a, compact and united body. But the Liberal party has 
been spoiled by too much success. They have been surfeited 
with the sweets of office and have grown etteminate and rebel- 
lious. Their bankruptcy and defeat, in one word, has been 
caused by the very measure which should have fixed them in 
Downing-street for ever. So says Lord Grey, Mr. Ijcndrick, 
and Lvo or three cotemporary Reviews ; and we must confess it, 
as far as politics are concerned, to afford a very ingenious method 
of solving intricate questions. The reader, instead of involving 
himself in a vast expenditure of thought, and wading tliropgli 
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iimiuneraljlc pages of Ifinisard and of Cobbetts Parliaincniary 
RerfisXcr, noccl only single out some half-slozen of the most 
striking legislative elianges in our liisiory, and aseribu every poli- 
tical event to them in the order .of sequence. Indeed, ^vo see no 
reason' that he should stop here. Why not, like Pythagoras, 
take a few simple propositions and evolve out of them all the 
phenomena, of llie universe. It would sa.ve a wonderful deal of 
trouble anc^lispcnise at a stroke with ail tlic libraries and seicn- 
tilic treaiise.s in existence. In this ease he would not lack 
righl* reverend and even most reverend authordy. Archbishop 
M‘J]ale is atlributijig the potato blight in Ireland to the elTorts 
of the Govevnnumt to provide something like classical education 
for the people t)f ^hat country ; and the Bishop of Norwicli, in 
tracing tlie same phenomenon to the endowment of Alaynooth, 
showed the variegated character of the causal relation, and 
enunciated a dis(‘overy which doubtless under an enligl)teneJ 
Government wouhl at oiico luivc dissolved the Clieiuistry Coni' 
mission. 

As regards llie matters under oonsideration, there is, Imwever, 
one trifling obstacle lo the admission of the tl]CM)ry of the gen- 
tlemen whose names are at the head of this article. Tlu.* effects 
which they ntlrihiib; to the Reform Bill were in existence long 
la.'fore the j)ropouudrrs of that measure were horn, d’liey were 
also in active opc'ralion on the eve of the Reform Bills adoption 
by the high powers of*ParliameuC At the end of liord Liver- 
pool’s administration, thonj was as mncJi disunion in the Con- 
servative camp as pi’evails among the Liberals at the present day. 
Canuiirg bad no option between abandoning the helm or obeying 
the curt advice whifdi Walpole gfive Pelhafu, viz.,/ to Wliig his 
administration.' The Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. Huskis- 
son being called in alforded to tlie veteran statesman some kind 
of giia.rant(?e for tbo support of tlie liberal party, and indem- 
nitiod him for tlie desertion in the ranks of liis^ own. But 

Canning stood upon an isthmus, daily disappearing beneath the 
ever- vexed tides of advancing democracy and unyielding 
Toryism. The ground was not worth six months* purchase. 
Party ties were loosened for the support of an unstable position, 
and in the course of four years occurred as many weak ad- 
ministrations. 

.But if we would study the period when party disorganization 
was at its height, we must retrace our steps at least a century. 
We must fix our attention upon the epocli when Chatham’s first 
administration was crowned by the reduction of Canada, by the 
establishment of our empire in India, and by the rapid victories 
of Hawke and Boscawen, who maintained in the Mediten’anean 
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tirid the nortliem shore of tlie Atliiniic tliiit supremacy 

^v]licl^ Cliv’c iiiul Wolfe liad so gallantly gained for our arms in 
opposite (juartors of the globe. The Jacobites were completely 
estranged from the Stuart interest by the connexion of the Trc- 
tcndei* with Mrs. Walkinshaw, and by his ingratitude to Boling- 
broke. The brilliant success which had united all parties us one 
man in support of Ihtts administration, was accompanied by the 
advent of a monarch who openly avowed his hostriity to parly 
connexion, and determined to rule irrespective of their intiuenee. 
'[’he descendants of the Tories of Queen Anne behold with some 
r(?gard an heir of the House of Brunswick who could speak the 
English language with some degree of propriety, and wIk) was 
resolved to exert his prerogative. The dcsccm^auts of the Whigs 
of William found themselves in the position which the 'fories 
had abandoned, of churlish iiidilTereiice to a sovereign who 
refused to intrust his sceptre in the hands of the great families to 
Avliose ancestors he was indebted for the crown which he Avore. 
Each of the great factions in the State had forsaken tlicdr old 
principles witliout having settled the dogmas of their future poli- 
tical creed. It is remarkable that from th(> fall of Walpole to 
the ac(jessiou of liOrd Is'orth, a period extending over nearly 
thirty years, the Whigs liad no political opponents but those 
Avhich their own intrigues and dissensions thing into rehellion. 
Parlies were distinguished, not by great prineiples or hy the 
espousal of divergent opinions, but by the names of great 
liiniilios. It was Carteret against the relhnms, or the House of 
AVeiitworth against that of Bedford, or Pitt and 'remple, with 
tlieir immediate connexions against ^he entire field. The con- 
test, as far as, great political doidrines Avere concerned, was as 
bootless as the contest of the green and blue factions in the lli])- 
podroine of Constantinople, or as the dissensions between tlie 
Ncri and 'Bianchi, the Uberti and Buondelmonti iu tlu; pahny 
days of Eloreuce. So completely liad petty family interests ab- 
sorbed all the old associations arising out of identity of political 
sentiment that (leorgc III. constantly mistook one for the other. 
The blunt-minded king in praying to be delivered from party 
tics meant that he might not be sacriilced to tlie interest of one 
or two private connexions; and Avheu he alludes in his notes to 
private connexions, he invariably showed hy the coiilext that he 
thouglit this Avas all that was* intended by unions based upon poli- 
tical principle. This sovereign found himself in the position for 
which William III. so devoutly longed, Avithoiit either Whigs or 
Tories, and surrounded by statesmen divided hy no hostility of 
opinion ; and he reaped the fruit of it hy liaving no escape' from 
the irritating lectures of the Grenvilles, except he Avas prepared 
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to oiulure citlK'i* tlio lofty arrogance of Pitt or tlie i)ompous 
tritliijg of llockinghauj. All the relief liis ]\Iajcsty had was in 
varying tlic nature of his misery and ehan^^.ing his tormentors. 
In the first ten years of his reign occur seven prime ministers ; 
and there would have been twice seven had the monarch been so 
lucky as to have a successor at hand every time he felt disposed 
tf ) turn out an administration. ^Ve are not, tlien.dbre, disposed to 

see anylhit?,«^so very novel in the inesent state of political disorga- 
nizati{ai us to set it down to the account of a modc]‘n enactment. 
A\'h(‘ivvei* tlicre are no great constitutional or /iscjil (|Ucstions at 
issue, ]K)litical opinions will aiways he vaguely dtdiiied, and when 
politieiil opiniems are vaguely defined, there will he a scries of 
weak administrations. In this respect we certainly arc not worse 
off tlnni at many aiiteccdeiil epochs in our history. During the 
last si:e years our miiiistru.‘s have been as short-lived as during ^ 
the eventful six. years which immediately succeeded the passing 
of the liefonn Bill, and yet, lakhig (‘aeh of these periods, wi? call 
count only four admijiistraf ions. But Ixdweeii INI).") and 18IP 
\v<‘ can count tin? same mmihiT, and in 1782-88 four Mic('ceded 
each otlicr in one year and scvoif monihs. ’During the first ten 
years of (he present reign occur tmly l]irc(‘ administrations. In 
Hie tenth year of (ic'orge llf.'s reign J.*ord North was the 
sev(‘ntl! Prime Minister. The average* length of administrations, 
from tlie aecession tln^ Ilousi^ of Brunswick to the jiassing of 
the Bet'orm Jjill, is (un; in every lour years, d’heir duration from 
1^82 lo lla* pn'sent tnue only differs Irom this by a very squall 
.frai tion. Tlie fact is, in comjiariiig the present willi the past in 
this respect, Ave labour uiid(‘r a double delusion. Of recent 
administrations the shortest make the most lively impression on 
arcic.iiii, of the in>ve!tY and excitenn’nt they aiford : Avhile, in 
(h'aling Avitli the past, the longest take possession of our memo- 
l ies l<» the exedusion of the rest. AVo dAvcll upon tlie sue-cessful 
i;uuics of Widpole and the lengtliy premiersliip of liiverpool and. 
Pitt, until we lose sight of the r.diort administration of Siiolbunn.g 
wliich' unist he counted by months ; that of J\>rlland, Avhici.' 
nin^l 1)0 reckoned by weeks ; and that of* Bath, Avhicli must l;c 
niinihi red ]>y hours ! 

Po;t, in reality, tlie present collapsed slate of party in the 
ilo'U-e of (‘ommons, with its concomitant attendant of Aveak 
niiui^trie'^^, may he t.nua'd to causes Avhich have as little lo do 
^^lth thr Beforiu Bill as Avitli the <jiiadraturc of tin* circle; ami 
llu ^e are so far from being reeoiiditt*, iliai none but cbildrcn 
sl.oiild he excused for overlooking them. Previous lo the fliglit 
of djim(?s JT., England saAv a great army ahandoned by its offico’.s 
^^ho vent over in a body to lay their sAvords at the feet of tlie 
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General against whom they were commissioned to figlit. About 
twelve years ago this country beheld the same desertion in the 
political world. A great chieftain, surrounded by his statf, left 
the political ranks he had so often led to victory, and delibe- 
rately gave his support to the enemy. The army he abandoned, 
unlike the one collected on Salisbury Plain, elected a new set 
of leaders, who curried on a more ruthless war with their late 
friends than witli their old ouoniies. Though these stacks have 
been for some time suspended by the removal of the principal 
actor from the scene, the wounds inflicted are not yet cicatrized ; 
and that little knot of chiefs still remains without followers,* and 
the army which they ahundoned is yet in the hands of leaders 
of doubtful faith or of (piestioiiahlo ability, dflie Whig chiefs, in- 
stead of availing themselves of the breach in the ranks of their 
opponents to secure their power, fell as usual into dissension ; 
and tliat to sucdi an extent as to allow themselves to he out- 
witted hy a mutilated party which lias its head in one place and 
its tail ill another. Russell ejected l^ilmerston from power, who 
in turn did the same kind otfiee for Russell ; and when these 
gentlemen were again reinstated, their uHra followers stopped in 
to tlieir extreme discomiiture, and soltlod some unpleasant ae- 
COlUlta with both. Tliat the <juarrol of ilio two Whig leaders 
about tlie unauthorized recognition of Napoleon sliould ho 
ascribed to the extoiisioii of the suffrage, ami Sir Robert PeeVs 
conversion on the Corn Laws should be set down to the disen- 
franchisement of boroughs in Schedule A, does ajipear to us one 
of the most exti’aordinary aben’ations of the liiiman iutcllcel. 

Though wo arc by no ineans inclined to short-lived ministries, 
wo lu'c not quite sure that more evil k not to be beared from those 
of a very durable character. Nearly every good measure which 
has received tlic sanction of the Legislature has been carried by 
administrations of four or five years' duration. Neaily every 
had measure has been passed hy administrations extending over 
twelve and eighteen years. Sir Robert Peel’s last live years* 
administration repealed the Corn Laws. Luring Melbourne’s six 
years’ term of office ike Municipal Act was passed; during the 
sliorter ministerial tenure of b.larl Grey llie Jiidiaii trade was 
tlirown open, the reprcsentutioii reformed^ and the negro emanci- 
pated. The short-lived Wellington ministry gave us the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill. The brief ministries of Gi'cnville and RoekinghanT 
abolished the slave trade, carried ecom)rnical reform, and repealed 
tlie Stamp Act; and the five years and a half dictatorship of the 
first Pitt won for us our principal outlying dependencies, and 
made the power of Britain paraniount in evei*y quarter of the 
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globe ; the second Pitt, North, and Walpole huddled all the little 
goo(\ they ellccted during their sixty-five years’ tenure of Down- 
ing-street into one page, that page could not compete with the 
list wliich the brief administration of Earl Grey (K)uld furnish. 
To the first we owed a foreign policy which yoked this country 
to the wheel of Continental despotism, the tax on bread, *tho 
Alien Act, and the many dark bills of coercion necessitated by 
the spiriW»f rebellion which Lord Liverpool’s Government pro- 
voked by its unrelenting opposition to every moderate plan of re- 
form. To the second we owe four hundred millions of debt which 
purehftsed defeat abroad and commercial panics at liomc. To the 
third wc owe the loss of our American colonies, and to the fourth 
the destruction of the Sinking Fund wliicdi in a few years would 
have swallowed up the debt, and a system of parliamentary cor- 
rupti»)u which has no parallel in the most venal of imperial . 
senates, or in the most slavish junto of Asiatic despotism. The 
reason of all this appears to bo suftieiontly obvious. Govern- 
ments which have a presentiment of being short-lived are gene- 
rally too weak to carry an obnoxious series of measures. They 
gcnorully lean on popular favour for support aginust tlie personal 
aiitipatliy of the sovereign, or a strongly organized opposition in 
Farliament. Tliey are also invaiiuhly anxious to leave some- 
thing heliind tlieiii Avliich AVill urge the country to demand their 
recall. On the other hand, the most durable ministries have 
always commanded large majorities in both Houses, and thcro 
has been the completd?}t harmony between their movements* and 
the predilections of the sovereign. This is the only class of 
governments which can persist in a policy really misehievous and 
dislasteiul to the nation. Our cabinets arc at present unknown 
to tiie law, but wc see no reason why they should he so, since 
so much depends on their operation. Among other rc^gulaiions 
we. Avould have their sittings determined by statute, and their 
existence connected with some limit in point of time. 'J’lio 
Executive of America is dissolvetl every four years. That of 
Sweden cannot last longer than three. The Executive of Homo 
in its palmiest days was confined to one year ; while that of the 
old Florentine llepuhlio was of still shorter duration. Wliy 
should not ours be turned adrift if they manifest a disposition 
to go over their eighth or tentli year ? Hepond upon it govern- 
ments lose nothing by the process of reconstriudion. like 
Antieus, from fresh contact* with their mother earth, they derive 
roiiovatod strength, and proceed on their course witli new life 
uiid vigour. With no limit to their existence, they are too apt to 
wrench the representative machinery of the country to tlio forti- 
fication of their weakness, and to prolong their duration to u 
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corrupt and feeLle dotage. Such was the rroverniuent of Pelham, 
of Walpole, of Lord North, of the younger Pitt, of the. late 
Lord Ijiverpool. Such, doubtless, would have hcen the Govern- 
ment of Percival had ho lived to consolidate it. While every- 
thing goes on in the beaten track, the power of a ministry to 
continue in olliee is generally in proportion to its duration. The 
bench becomes filled with their creatures; the Customs and 
Excise Avith their placemen; the Church with tl)eij* u'lominces. 
By means of commissions and the lucratiA^e oflices connectc‘d 
Avith the education and police of the country, every servile 
tongue and unprincipled pen is at their disposition. The nation 
becomes packed with their agents, avIio actAvith the joint force of 
a disciplined body, and Avho raise their voice in exulting liuzzas 
above the croAvd, until their admiration is mistaken for that of an 
cntin.isiaslic country. There is hardly a doubt, had it not been 
for the Spanish and American Avars, that by means of such ma- 
chinery as this Walpole and North, like .Pelham, liivcrpool, and 
l*itt, would havo died at the head of their rcsjx'ctivci adminis- 
trations. The nation, having experienced tlii.^ evils tliat 
3 ‘esnlt from the pixdonged adJninistration of an unprincipled 
minister, hacked by the prejudices of the sovereign and a cor- 
rupt parliamentary majority, would do Avell to guard against a 
recuiTcnee of the mischief. What Ave want is neitliei* very Aveak 
norverystrong administrations, hut those only of medium strength: 
such as have sufficient force to imdure as long as they pursue a. 
right course, and Avhicli arc easily overser wlien they move in 
a Avrong direction. (bihinets of ten years’ growth, under 
chiefs t(macioiis of political poAver, have in general proved too 
strong for the country. 

Tlu’ only instrument the people ])f»ssess for keeping tljc cxcm.u- 
tive in check, is a coinpaci and Avell organized opposition. The 
frequent election of Parliaments aAxnl nothing to this end, if tla^ 
members act Avithont concerted effort, and as their individiial 
volitions prompt, .hor the GoA^ernnient and its supporters being 
ahvays a well knit body, act Avith disciplined force and united 
energy. .Tf a mob of isolated senators attempt to firrost the i)i’o- 
gross of an iulininistralioii, unless tJieir numei'ioal force ho j)osi- 
tively overAvlielming, tlicir disconnected efforts are likely to ])ro\ (j 
as nnavailiiig as those of the rabble Avhon they attempt to inter- 
fere Avitli the inarch of a Avell serried body of infantry. P>nt a 
Avell organised opposition is not ahvays at hand. It has failed 
the inition at some antecedent 2)eriods of its histeny foi* a ])rn- 
tractod period. It is wanting at the present moment, and if the 
tendency to senatorial disloi-ation Avhieli now prevails he not 
cheeked, it is likely to he wanting fur some time to come. 
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Tlioro a]) 2 )eai*.s to he a growing disposition in the country to 
regard tliosc members of Jhirliaiiient who rt*rase to be irauimellod 
by party tics as the only incorruptible patriots, and to look Upon 
tlic rest as lawyers speaking from a l)rief. When a speaker rises 
below the gangway, so couseioiis is ho of this feeling, i]iat*tho 
first tijing he does to gain the favour of liis hearers is to {issiire 
them he %"ts without collasion with any party in the- Hons(*, and 
speaks solefy under the pressure of liis unbiassed eonvietions. 
This is ([u icily done with the air of a man who is elearing him- 
stdf.froni dishonest imputatioiiS. 8ucli seiitinKUits, and the* feel- 
ings to which they appeal, appear to us to arise out of a mistaken 
i(l(*a of the functions of legislators. These arc not simply to 
criticise measiiivs like editors of iiews])apers, to point out what 
is evil, and to defend what is good, but to take such sl(*ps as sliall 
lead to the defeat of the one and the adoptfini of the other, 'i bis 
can only be cHectcd by rolcj'ring particular measures to general 
principles, and acting in concert with those wl)() Iiavc ad()pt(;d 
that line <4 policy whi(!h those general priu(.*iplcs point out. 
Xeulral senators either do not kiunw their trade, or knowing their 
trad(', lack the ca])acity to carry it out. 

Jly Iho nature of tiie case, so long as wo ii])liold llie constitu- 
lional doctrine of the respoiisihility of cahinols in noiulttm, there 
iiiusl always be a strong body of senators regularly disciplined 
and bound in frank pledge to each other for the purj)oso of 
carrYing the ineasuivs*of the minister. Under tlie present syiftem, 
as long as self interest, or private attachment, has any influence 
over men’s minds, this body must of necessity exist at all times, 
'f be (juestion, tlion, about the expediency of party, is not whether 
such unions shall exist, but wheilier we shall suffer them to bo 
all on one side, and not adopt the same species of combination 
fiu* exercising an etlicieul control over (iovornmenls which tlicy 
have recourse to for the preservation of tlieir power. If there is 
to he no party organi/atioji on the left of the Speaker s chair, it 
is surely fair there should he none on the right. If the hciiches 
opj)osite the treasury be filled with a fortuitous concourse of 
senators, it is right that those beliind the treasury should bo 
(‘fjually free froiii party <listinc(ion. 

To elfect tliis purpose we are invited-^ U) break up the present 
boinogciicous structure of cabinets ; to choose ministers irrespec- 
1iv(i of party ties, and render each supreme in his own depart- 
ment, willioul any controlling agency but such as is interposed 
by the Parliament or the sovereign. Our reply to this scheme 
IS, that it is inade(j[aate, and even wore it adequate, that it is 

* HorricrsMii Cox, Jiritish Couimomoealfh, p. Hrltiish Itcviar, 
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notliin^:^ else than asking us to undo all the progress that legis- 
lution has made lor tin: last one hundred and fifty years, and to 
return to the regime of the Stuails. Instead of this plan being 
adequate to exlinguisli party, it was not even competent to pre- 
vent its growth. It was in operation when Titus Dates nick- 
named the cavaliers Tories, from tlie Irish witnesses they pro- 
duced to gainsay his assertions. It was in oporatio/u'''Vlu)n the 
cxclusionists were denominated Whigs, from the church marau- 
ders in Scotland. This notable scheme which is to extinguish 
all party fend, was actually carried out to supremo perfection 
at a time when the present party divisions raged at their height ; 
wlien Whig and Tory furnislied not merely nominal watchwords 
but political creeds ; when they split not only the legislature but 
tlio council chamber into hostile camps ; when they turned the 
chnrcli against the throne, and even transformed courtiei*.s into 
revolutionists. No one can attribute to Charles fl. any flisti- 
dious taste or bigoted exclusivent'ss in the sciection of his 
ministers. Ho admitted into bis councils men of all shades of 
opinions, iVom the most invoterffte Ilohbist to the most constitu- 
tional stickler for the rights of the people. And what was the 
conseqiu'nce ? 'J’hoir official lives were spent in a^succession of 
plots and intrigues against each other. Tho Sccrt'taiy of 
State for the north was generally employed in hunting his bro- 
ther of the south to the soailbld ; while the liead of the treasury 
was' bent on driving the keeper of the Groat Sj‘al into (‘xile. 
Each party in the Privy Council ijad ordinarily a strong follow- 
ing in the lower House as sedulously bent upon attaining their 
objoi-ts as if their own salvation dt^pemded on the result. .Dauby 
impeacdied Winnington, Coventry demanded the bead of (Jlaivn- 
don, and l^ocbester had set his lieart upon tiie attainder ot 
Shaftesbury. The ancients, avc are told, wlio Ibiind themselves 
in civil function during the same administration were uiid(‘r the 
tic of nccessitudo mtis, hound to regard each other as united 
by links of private IVicndsbip. The moderns seem to luive in- 
verted this rule, and to liave regarded the connexion as a reason 
for Ijarbouring the most deadly hostility. 'J'hc more liberal the 
election of th(^ sovereign, or in other words, tlio greater tlie 
divergence of opinion between tlie advisers whom be selected, Die 
greater pi’oved the dissension ; and the greater the dissension tlu: 
more porJectly was this notable scbcine carried into practice. 11 
we wanted to provide a plan for exciting tlie acrimony of ])arty 
to the greatest pitch, commend us to this vory sebomo proposed 
for its extinction. 

Historical precedents conveying the same lessons may al.^o be 
derived from epochs subsequent to the revolution. William ill., 
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like Lis regal precltMJOssors, summoned to Jiis cabinets tlio rcpj’o- 
sentittives of the leading factions of the State, witliont any re- 
gard to tlicir party ties or private connexions. Cliatbam formed 
Ills last administration on the same principles. But these ad- 
ministrations, if tlioY did not increase party ties certainly *did 
not diniinisli thcni ; while they introduced dissensions into the 
councils of the empire, and weakened tlio lorco of the national 
will. Was ^^ottingluim less a Tory by sitting at the side of 
Sunderland ? or Slirewsbury less a W big because in the same 
council cliamher as Bolingl'voke ? or were tlie factions which 
those chiefs hal loss assiduous in plotting against their rivals, 
and keeping up their respective oi'gaiiizations, simply l)cc*ause 
their leaders sat in the same cabinet ? We know the contnyv. 
We know that the very fact of bringing the discordant clnefs 
face to face, and confining their consultations to tlie limits ot the 
same council (duiiuber, only served to enkindle their animosity 
and increase the activity ol their respective tails ,* that the 
holding the two powers in an equipoise only led each party to 
redouble its cxeilions with a vic*>j^ to turn the doul)t(ul balance lu 
its favour. We know that William, hai'assed by their suhteria- 
]iean intrigues and frequent misrepresentations, told l^entiilck to 
have his vachi in readiness that he might seek vsheltcT in Holland 
from tiie distracted (iouneils of political chiefs, who soomed to 
have no other object than that of worrying each other to death. 
Xor can wo wonder a^ such a resolution. William was at the 
head of the Mxocutive, and to a great degree identified with iis 
acts. How could he, with any degree of dignity, allow Notting- 
ham to attiujli his name to uioasuros in the north, every one or 
which was expressly contradicted by the opposite policy eaiiicd 
out ])y Slirowsbury in the south r' With what propriety (.ould 
he permit those* principles ol liberty for the presorvatioii ot 
he was continually exposing his own lile in loreign coimict, 
to ho held up for banter by his niinister at home ‘. llow 
could lie, with any sense of delicacy, have allowed th(3 tiva- 
surer of the navy to controvert in the Commons whatever tlie 
White Btair advanced in the J.ords ? Yet such was his 
with regard to those administrations ho avowedly iormed tor the 
purpose of breaking up party in this country. If 
was no party man, but who spent the best jiavt ol Ins H.ngnsii 
life ill straggling against party, was obliged to adopt the advice 
of Sunderland, and by thromng in his lot witli the Wings make 
the first stride towards the iiomogeiicous structure and united 
resnonsibilitv of cabinets, in order to restrain party coin- 
hiiiation within due bounds, we may fairly regard Ins conduct 
as decisive upon the point in (luestion. Surely we cannot demur 
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to tlie inference, Unit to ):cturn to the system 'svliieh he ahaiulonod 
for the purpose of mitigating party lury, is to take tlie step \thiclj 
is, above all others, most likely to increase -it, and to cxehango 
executive ooiisisteney for ruin to tlie empire. 

]^iit if any one feels inclined to study the working of a cabinet 
formed irrespective of party ties, lie must direct his attention to 
the administration of Chatham. That administration doubt- 
less formed to gratify tlie king's desire of oblitorating^private con- 
nexion, and of having a Government based upon a union of all 
parties. The political world was to shame the religions : every- 
thing in that sphere was to he harmony, concord, patei’iiity, uni- 
versal attaehuient, and love. At the samej board were to meet 
monareliists and republicans; Whig sinocurists and Whig 
patriots; 'J’ories and Jacobites; the private friends of Lord Ihite 
and the followers of the great hand himself. The Tory North 
became Laymaster of the Forces: tlie Whig Camden took the 
G*reat Seal : Grafton, the enemy of Hbelbiirne, beaded the 
Treasury ; and Slielbiirne, the enemy of Grafton, became Seiu'e- 
tary for tlie North(?rn Department: the volatile Towusbend was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : the saturnine Gower was liOrd 
I’resident of the Council : Sandwich, who could not work a sum 
in arithmetic, headed the Board of Trade. The king Inul now 
what he called a fixed Government. His cousin oi‘ Prussia 
having given expression to some fears at the rapid succession of 
English ministries — ‘Good God!’ exclaaued George, * he is 
‘ I’ight; but there shall be no more changes. Kockiiigham’s was 
‘ the last.’ Yet this redoubtable Government proved weaker than 
that of Wilmington or of Richard Cromwell. Tliough lliero 
was no opposition, it could not go’ on. The speeches of tlie 
Lords of the Treasury w^ero generally answered by the Lvo 
Secretaries of State. Grafton defeated every propositiun ef 
Shelburne’s, and Camden frecpiently denounced the proceed- 
ings of both. Evtm Townshend carried his American import 
duties in the face of tlio opposition of liis colleagues, wdio Avanted 
to get rid of him, but were not sufficiently united to effect their 
purpose. The position of the cabinet was like that of the Tre- 
tendor’s army at Derby: wliilc the left wing was concerting an 
attack on the extreme right, the left-centre bore down in great 
force on the entire body. The followers of Chatham overthrew 
the detachment of Rockingham, and were in turn ovcrhoriic by 
the friends of Lord Bute. From such a concourse of repcllant 
atoms arose a chaos something worse than what w(^ read of in tlie 
Book of Genesis. The sailors mutinied : tlic soldiers rebelled. 
There were riots in London, and the leading provincial towns. 
The tinners of Cornwall, and the colliers of Newcastle, feeling 
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there was no goveniment, threatened to niareh on I iondon. hiven 
the Uody of tailors could not bo kept d(nvn. Tliey collected in 
Westminster, and were strong enough to suspend tlu^ sittings of 
a divided legislature. Confusion at honie generated a worse state 
of things abroad. The eolonics revolted. England's (;onlrol 
over continental politics being destroyed by internal dissen- 
sion, th (4 despots of Europe were ■ not slow to avail them- 
selves of tli(?H)pportunity. Erance made her infliionec paramount 
in Sardinia, and seized Corsica, llussia besieged Lemnos, and 
bloejiadcd the Dardanelles, fn the hay of Tehesme, the Turkish 
tlcet mot with that fate at the liands of the llnssians they ex- 
perienced in our day at Sinope. 'J'hen was laid that mischievous 
train of circumstances which resulted, during the next sige, in 
llic pariitiun of Eohind, and the. Erench ilcvolution. Now these 
disasters were not owing to the agents, l)ut to the system, 
livery man at the helm was in the possession of decent abilities: 
some wore endowed with powers of marvellous excellence ; but 
what other result but a dniiiii strati vc incompetency and national 
disorganization could be expeete 4 l from a systfuii which infused 
into the executive council all the acrimony and dissension of a 
political debate, and which made the consideration, not how the 
nation's business was to be carried on, but how they who ought 
to carry it ojj were to circumveiit each other. 

One of the advaiitages expected to accrue from a return to the 
old system of dcparUncntal government is an in(‘reasc (d*tho 
control exercised by the House of Commons over the Executive; 
and a contemporary reviewer, with amusing gravity, objects to 
lh(‘ scheme on this ground.^’- As tin.* influence whicli the cou- 
liinplatcd oluiiige would introduce would run exactly in th(} 
uppusite direction, the statement only shows wliat a loose way 
of thinking sometimes prevails in connexion with political 
subjects. The House of Commons at present, by one adverse 
vote, can overturn an entire administration. Under the 
old system, that adverse vote could only displace a singl(3 
member of the Government ; and the king, by shuflling llie 
cards, might continue liis services in another department. Th(3 
sovendgn now, in empowering a statesman to form jin ad- 
ministration, is in some measui*e compelled to accept the 
list of ministers drawn out at his dictation ; and if the crown 
attempts to eject one or two of that close connexion, it gene- 
rtilly suecoeds in bringing the entire structure about its cars. 
Under the old system, all the ministers "swere the direct nominees 
of the crown ; and could be individually displaced or retained at 
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its pleasure. Now the head of the Treasury speaks to the 
sovereign as the exponent of a united cabinet, and as the delegate 
of the ninjority of the representatives of the people. It is as if 
the voice of a nation was concentred in the mouth of one man. 
Utterances of so momentous a character seldom tail to coerce the 
understanding of the Sovereign into assejit, oven when most 
adverse to the policy of the ministry. Previous to the ^*onsolida- 
tion of the cabinet, no minister spoke in the clobifl with jiioro 
influence than was derived from the simple functions of his ollice : 
when his views were unacceptable, he commonly had to make 
room for a successor. The liistory of the decline oi’ the personal 
influence of tlie crown in the business of the country, and the 
(control of the House of Commons over the Executive, is nothing 
else than the history of the transmutation of departnie?iital 
government into that arising out of the solidarity of cahincts. 
IJown to the accession of the House of Brunswick no cabinet was 
ever displaced by a vote of the House of Commons, nor was any 
cabinet ever cashiered at oiiec. Even when the ejection of a 
party was sought, Queen Anne and William found it to their 
interest to proceed stealthily, and by the dismissal of one or two 
of the least po'sverful memhevs, to prepare the way f)r the 
extinction of the rest. Cabinets were ncvei’ dissolved, they were 
only remodified. By dealing singly with its mijiistcrs, the crown 
had all the power which tiie child "had over the bundle of twigs 
when taken to pieces. When ministers w'chi hound up together, 
it was powerless : as long as tl)ey were disunited, it could halfle 
the House of Commons by a cliange of men instead of a change 
of measurers ; it could exercise its prerogative unfettered by any 
threat of ministerial secession, or by any ties of a party character. 
It could dictate its views to an isolated minister, and turn him 
into a juerc registering- clerk of his own department. Instead of 
the first minister bringing the laitirc force of his cabinet to 
cocrco the crown into his retention, the crown could draw the 
scattered members of his cabinet into a combination against a pow- 
erful minister. Indeed, one liuiulved and fifty years ago, such au 
amphibious creature as a prime minister could liardly he said to 
exist. All the powers Avliich concentre in him, and which, jis 
ministeiial attributes are unknown to, if they arc not at open 
variaiKje with, the theory of the constitution, even down to the 
days of Anne, were exercised by the sovereign. The king was the 
cap-stone of the ministerial arch: he alone could impart col- 
lective strength to the Executive, and reduce il again to the weak- 
ness of its individual elements. Ho tilled up vacant appoint- 
ments; he made his arm felt at the antipodes. His levees were 
crowded, not by the loungers of the opera, or by the elegant tri Hers 
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of Alraacks’, but by ambitious divines, intriguing for stalls and 
mitres ; by eager diplomatists, jostling each other for place ; by 
oflicious statesmen, anxious to supplant their rivals in the affec- 
tion of the sovereign. Wdien George III., therefore, was bent 
upon resuming the p^jwers held in abeyance during the reigns* of 
his two Gonnan ancestors, and being a king somewhat in the 
Stuart fa>i?iion, his first step was to destroy party connexion, 
to restore departmental government, and subject himself to no 
fuither restraint th.an the letter of the constitution imposed. 
Eurke denounced the step in ihe most pliilosophical of his poli- 
tical treatist's,* as a move in the direction of despotism. Tliere 
is no dou])t that Burke was right. As George Iff. succeeded 
his Avill became paramount in eveiy branch of the administration ; 
jind the House of (Jommons lost its control over the Executive. 
Wo have seen with what result. Tliosc who recommend or 
object to departmental government on tlio ground of its demo.- 
{•raii(^ tendencies, might just ns reasonably discuss the merits of 
laudanum as an antidote to somnolency, or commend ns to a 
h*w bottles of sulphurised chainpfigne as a convetive of nervous 
irrilation. 

The (jucstion as to the expediency of party might be fpiicily 
settled by the plea of its absolute necc'ssity. As long as the 
jiumaii mind remains what it is, no bo<ly of men can remain long 
united upon every matter of detail, Ibougli tlieso arise out of 
])rinciples vriu<di they Wave uiianimously accepted. Parties n^ver 
raged so furiously in France as when tlie entire country united in 
giving its sanction to a republican form of govcniinent. The 
cxcc’sscs of the Gironde and Montagne show how widely men 
may diller upon tlio applhaitiou of a policy wbicdi has commanded 
their undivided assent. 'Fbc theologians of an infallible cliurcb 
are divided in matters of dogma into Galileans and UUramon- 
lancs ; while in morals they manage to make war upon each 
other under the mimes of Bigourists and T.axists. There is not 
a convent in Italy, or a village corporation in Spain, or a parish 
vc.->li-y ill Imglniid, no matter bow strong the ties which bind the 
brotlierliood togetljor, in which party feeling does not array the 
members into hostile camps, and frequently leinl tliom to try 
their strength agiiinst each other. AVhat else is the civil history 
of states hut that of the wars of the dilferent (d asses and interests 
into wdiich they have been divided ? Indeed it would seem in the 
political world as in the natural, that great institutions are pre- 
served ill healthy action by a balance of contending principles, 
and that the moinent the equipoise is destroyed by the languor 
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of oithcr or both of the conflicting elements, at that moment 
decay sets in. The strife may change its form, hut it seldom 
ceases. When statesmen are not divided by great principles 
tlioy generally separate into cliques. In the middle of the last 
century, >vhcn no divergent line of opinion was perceptible, 
then? arose the Wentworths, the Gowers, the Jledfords, th(i 
Pittites, and the personal friends of the sovereign, aU obstinate 
to the last degree in keeping up a sharp fire agaimi^ each otlier ; 
just as ill the middle of tlie present century, when a similar 
absence of principle is manifest, — tlicre are the Peelites,- the 
Peace party, the. adherents of Lord John llusscll, and tlio fol- 
lowers of the late premier, all frowning upon each other, and 
resolved to maintain their senatorial isolation. The amalgama- 
lion of faction leads to jiarty organization, and the extinction of 
party terminates in the origin of faction. The love of strife 
appears so indigenous in the case as to throw an air of spccioiis- 
ncss around Hobbes’s theory that a state of warfare was the 
original condition of man. Instead, however, of demanding an 
impossible state of things, and attempting to make the world 
over again of chrysolite, wo arc inclined to take the laws of 
nature as we find them; and since we cannot do without party 
ill one shape or other, to endeavour to impart to its action a 
licaltliy form, and to eliminate its unsound combinations. 

Tliis sort of connexion, however, in its natural siaie, is not a 
necessary evil to he tolerated, but an cssenttal good to ho strength- 
ened and extended. !Meii soon come to regard tliosc with feelings 
of coulidence whom they find constantly combining with tlu'in to 
give effect to any particular line o£ policy. Mutual reliance in 
lurri begets amity. The purity and generous sentiments of pri- 
vate rclationsliip become associated with public duties. Tla y 
invest the performance of offitjial acts with tlic same disregard of 
personal interest us is evinced in trust for our own kindred. 
Party connexion, instead of being a motive of oorriiptiou, in this 
manner frequently becomes a substitute for it. Py constantly 
referring particular measures to general jirinciples, and uniformly 
acting with those who give effect to those principles, wc becomo 
steadily fixed in a definite line of policy by every inqiulsc of the 
intellect and every sentiment of honour. 

If we estimate the value of political party from the fact that 
it gives expression to the two principles in society whose conflict 
is the essential law of progress, that it prevents either from being 
carried to excess, and that it enables a nation to render one or 
the other paramount in its councils, according as its needs re- 
quire tlieir interposition, the advantages of this sort of combina 
lion wdll expand into colossal magnitude. In every community 
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tliurc is tl)c party who wish to enjoy and the party wlio wisli to 
possess ,* the fidvocates of stahility and the advocates of move- 
ment; in one word, aristocracy and democracy. During the 
Inmdred days, Napoleon observed witliin the hearing of Sismohdi, 
that ' government miglit be compared to sailing. It is necessary 
' to have two elcmcmts before your ship can sail. You mast 
‘ likewise liavc two elements before you can direct the vessel of 
‘ tlio »StaU» in order to use the one as a stay against the otlier. 
‘ You can ne?^r direct a balloon, because lloating as it does in a 
‘ single element you have no j)oint d'aj^pui to withstand the storms 
‘ which agitate that element.’ In tlie same maimer, if there are 
not twr) cl(?monts in the State, tlicrc can ho no means of resist* 
anc(.‘ against the excesses of the prevailing principle. I>y the 
too rjjnk dcvidopment of that single primuplo the country would 
always be violently Jiun'ied away in one direction, without the 
possibility of safe pilotage. The existence of an opposite ele- 
nuMii cna])les us to keep the paramount principle within th« 
bounds of moilevution. We (am work one against the othei', and 
ste('r llie vcSsel of the State in a secure course hy moans of their 
conilicting pow(;rs. • 

Tlie valu(‘ of ])oiiiical piimdplcs are not like the t(‘rms of an 
exact seieuc(?, iixod and iiivarialile. TJjfir worth is relative, and 
must 1)0 (.estimated hy a very shifting stanthird — that of the eir- 
ciinistanees ot the <.'po(di. Cliango of cireumstaneos operates 
upon tlic cmhodimont of particuluv measures much in the same 
way as a variation of (Miniate operates upon particular mu(licifiC‘S. 
W'liat may act as a restorative in one case, may prove crpially 
d('slru(!tive in another. Tlic Catholic Kelicf J5ill was a very pru- 
dent measure in l*S2l); had tlie same measure been carried at any 
period anlerior to there is little doubt it would have led to 

Ihe dismemberment of the empin*. ’J’he Tlelbnii Hill was a very 
wise measure in ; bad siicdi a measure been sucijcssful in 
I 7o2, when the country w’as saturated with Jaeohitism, it would 
have led to the subversion of the (ionstitution. Now one of the 
grci)test advantages of party consists in having always a staif of 
stab'smen ready io carry out those principles in oihee whoso 
emhodiment is recpiired by the cireumstaneos of the (jpoeh. Kvon 
tlie liieasures they pro])osc arc secured from error hy tlic searcliing 
(Tiiicism of the party wliom they have displaced. Many oversighls 
beeonu? corrected. What is redundant is lopped olf: wdiat is deti- 
(dent is supplic^d. ’.riio ellbrts of the governing party to support 
the national interest are redoubled by the oonsciousness that a 
body of moil exist w’ ho are ready and able to take their places, 
as soon as they sliow themselves unworthy of the important trust 
committed to their keeping. By means of such an opposition 
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the sovereign and the people possess an alternative in the choice 
of their ministers, and exercise that efiicient control over the 
conduct of the Executive on which the good of the State so 
essentially depends. If rarliament outvote an incoinpetcnt 
ministry, and yet in the absence of party organization the majo- 
rity cannot furnish a set of men sufficiently united to take upon 
themselves the direction of public affiiirs, tiuit ministry must 
still blunder on in its disastrous course. In that case tijc country 
would have no escape from an incapable oligartfiiy unless by 
improvising a revolution. 

Though these advantages doubtless render party combinations 
essential to the sound working of parliamentary government, we 
must not expect to find them adequately realized in history. The 
lust of power which has generally characterized statesnunj i^ven 
to their own undoing; the necessity wc have been under at the 
most critical juncture of our parliamentary annals of maintain- 
ing liberty by corruption ; the lax stale of soeisil morality which 
disfigures the greater portion of the period over Nvlii(*.h th(?se 
annals extend, have each coutrihuted to introduce a Ibose habit of 
political coquetry among party leaders, and to ]nake them regard 
great principles as a means of attaining power, rather tliau io 
seek power as a means of enforcing great principles. Tlie sud- 
den jerks which our history has taken, first iu thi‘, accession of a 
Dutchman; then in the recuiTcncc to a Stuart sovereign; tluui 
in the reign of two German princes ; then in the rule of a native 
sot'l'veign again, have served to throw '‘parties into situations 
embarrassing to their political creeds, aud to render their ])ro- 
ceediiigs as inconsistent as the old Swiss battalions, who fre- 
quently ibund themselves plundering and protecting the same 
castles during one campaign. Tlie Whigs who are supposed to 
he identitied with freedom, defended liberty in the reign of 
William and the two first Georges by measures wliicli would 
have disgraced the statute-book t)f Nero or Diocletian ; and tlie 
Tories who are believed to be tlib praitorian guards of the crown, 
then assailed their opponents with arguments and measures whi( h 
in our day could only find acceptance in a conclave of Chartists. 
In a few brief ycfU's these parties reversed their tactics, though 
no other change had taken place than the inversion of the 
position iu which they stood to the crown. It may be said of 
the Whigs that they generally abandon in power the measures they 
have advocated in opposition’; and of the Tories, tliat the mea- 
sures they oppose out of office are the first to receive tlieir sanc- 
tion in power. The disposition of statesmen to break up into 
cliques is quite as proverbial as their chequered inconsisteney. 
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Hence an elaborate defence of political party, and its actual reali- 
zation in Westminster, cannot differ less tlian the most highly 
wrought ideal sketcli of Imman felicity and the wretched speci- 
mens of suburban misery to be found at Fiilliam or in Spilalfields. 
When we read lUirke's splendid treatise, and then survey the petty 
cliques and inconsistent factions he endeavoured to defend, i*t is 
like passing from the state of society in relticoat-lane, or in 
Chango-a^lcv, to the Hopublic of Plato or the Utopia of More. 

It is dillicuTt to select any abiding principle to wdiioh eitlicr party 
lias been faithful in its gyrations, and which, like the touch of 
Itluwitd’s spear, shall make each ding aside Iheir assumed disguise, 
and start up in their natural proportions. Tlie two great principles 
which are supposed at the present day to form tlieliold of contention 
between tlie tw'o camps, arc lleligious Toleration and Reform. But 
it would not be difficult to show that with regard to the first 
lenet the Whigs have less to say for themselves than the Tories ; 
and witli respect to the last, that both parties have been found as 
frequently in favour of tlie niovianont as against it. The Whigs 
jdaced shackles on the Roman Catholics : the Tories removed 
those shackles, 'fho Tories passed the vari()Us Relief Bills, and, 
witli the exception of the last, of their own voluntary accord : 
tliey founded, extended, and endowed Afaynooth. Lord North’s 
Government passed that measure of concession to the Roman 
fjatholic ]a)dy which caused the Gordon Biots. Hic same 
Government carried tlie rejieal of the 'Test Acts through the 
C-omnions, and would, ^liad their ability be(‘ii commensurate ^vith 
their wish, have pushed it through the Lords. Walpole, at least 
during ten years of his administration, had the power to carry 
tlie repeal of the same Acts: but the Dissenters could never get 
him to support the moasure, or to make it even an open question 
in his cabinet. The nqieul of Bolingbroke’s disgraeoliil Schism 
l)ill was only carried in a Whig House of Uommons by a majo- 
rity of one, and even then expcrieuccd the opposition of tliis 
great Whig leader, though ho hud denounced the enactment 
when first introduced as worthy only of the policy of a Douiitian. 
1’lie Wliig Saville, under North’s adminisf ration, endeavoured to 
pass tiic same prohibitive clauses against tlie Ronmn Catholics 
wliich Bolinglirokc enacted against the Dissenters. He ^vas de- 
fcalod by a Tory minister. If the Whigs subsequently found 
llie obstinate prejudices of George III'., witli respect to their 
new dogma of Roman Catholic toleration, the great obstacle to 
ibeir return to power, they had to thank the political teaeliing of 
their ancestors for the impediment. The king had drunk in his 
dislike against the Catholic section from the lips of his mother 
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aiul her royal father-in-law, who had inihihed it from tJu? 
Walpoles and the Pelhams. The Whigs liad eonjuri^d a spirit 
wliieh they then found themselves too weak to lay. 

The question of Parliamentary lleform, which Jms served in 
our day to excite tlie warmest animosity hetw^een the two great 
parties in tlic State, liardly three-quarters a century ago fui - 
nished any ground of dissension between them. When tho 
younger J'itt introduced his lleform Bill, in 1771, *110 expe- 
rienced the opposition of llockingham’s administration flanked 
by a strong detaclnneiit of Tories under Lord North. hiven 
Burke on this occasion allowed himself to be seduced into appo- 
sition to a course which his unsubonied intellect w^oiild have led 
him to adopt, by tho daz/ding attractions of the great Wljig 
family to which he had vsworn allegiance. Tliougli tho large 
manufacturing towns had not arisen, and those gross iiiecpialities 
in tho representation did not exist whicli roused tho iiational ire 
some quarter of a century ago, still the measure of Pitt was a 
largo instalment of justice iu the popular interest, and could noi- 
ho rejeoted without strong inoojisistency by those who {-tyleil 
tlumisclves the friends of the j)e(q)le. In the first half of the 
sevente('ntli century tl)0 eondiiel of the ^Vhigs with regard in 
this question was still more in violation with their modei n profes- 
sions. 'Jdicy packed tho House of Commons with placemen. 
They bought up boroughs as fr(?ely as if constituencies wt^ro as 
legitimate an article for sale as jnovisions. They raised llie 
franchise. On these points they en(a)un\ered the virulent ani- 
mosity of the Tories, who ajipeared as ardent for ild'onn as tlu* 
most advanced supporters of the Attwood Cduh. liOid Macaulay 
says the change in the illiberal icirdeucies of his own sehexd was 
induced by tlu; contact of its leaders with the tohu’ant spirit (»1 
philosophy, lie would lead us to suppose that, after a drep 
study of the doctrines of Locke and Sidney, and after jjoriiig (>ver 
the pages of the Prencli Encyclopedists, they had risen disgusted 
with their own notions and resolved to hecojiie the apostles of a 
purer creed. But the fact is, the only philosophy at all iu tlu‘ 
niatler was that ordinary philos!)phy which adversity commonly 
te*aches. A king asct'uded the tlirone who determined to enforce 
his views ijidependeiit of the control of the great Whig liouses, 
and those views embraced, not only their own illiberal tenets, but 
others peculiar to Ijimself. The J'ories flew to his aid. 'J’lie 
Whigs, after some years’ lease of the opposition benches, rolc-urnt- 
the language of Bym and Shafteshury, and gallantly led llieir 
ranks against the policy of the court. The two factions had 
changed sides, and found themselves iu possession of each 
other's watchwords and weapons. It was Bt. (Jeorge and Si. 
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Hollis. Jl now bocarnc St. Denis mul St. George; witli the same 
sort of eonoorii lor their respective principles as the iierocs of 
Ch’ossy and Agiiicoiirt had for tlic divinities they invoked. 

If we would trace tlie lineage of tlie present generation of 
Whigs tlirough tin? framers ol tlie liill of Uights and the Act of 
Settlement down to ttie llouudheads, and the lineage of the ]pre« 
sent race of Tories through the last administration of Queen 
Anno dowu,fo I^aud and the persecutors of the Star Cliamhcr, 
the identity will refer to specific descriptions of men and not to 
similarity of measures, 'fhe Whigs of the two first Georges, 
though sprang from the loins of the Wliigs of the llevolution, 
had little in eoinmon with their policy except hostility to 
the Stuart dynasty. The Tories of (^)ueen Aniu? and those 
of tlie succeeding reign were identically the same persons : yet 
to get at their respe,ctiv(i political creeds wc must pass from 
tlie o])iiuoiis of ^Ir. Bright to tliosc of ^Er. Efiailcy. What 
race of politicians could la? more opposite to eacli otlier tlian tlfo 
courtly Whigs who simpeuvd in tln^ mlons of Georgo (I., and 
who ill ilio next reign taxed America! and joined in tlie persccn- 
liou of Wilkes; and those rude <Jciilh*mon wlio cxchangi‘d lilows 
■with fh(' followta-s of Rupert on the liolds of Alavston Moor, or 
tlieir more polisliod descendants wlio turned James out of Wliito- 
hall and served William’s dimnu* witli the baked meats wliich 
liad funiished his rival s table ? If we want a paralliJ, wo iinist 
eonlrast the Toriiis who endeavi'Ured to exalt (liarles’s prero- 
gative ahovi^ the High (Jourt of Parliament, 'with thiar descen- 
dants who denounced tlie Hanoverian kings as the invaders of 
Hr* constitution. Kroin 171 1 to 1751 ilie Whigs Avere the party 
of stiijiility ami the Tories of progress. From 170*2 to hSoo the 
Whigs were the party of progress and the Tories of staliilitv. 
'i'he country has not always enjoyed even the }a>or advantage of 
a tJioice between the conlcuding principles. From tin; opening 
of tile lirst JNtt administration to the American War, they acted 
ill conjunction, and, if they have not acted in oonjunclioii during 
tlie last ten years, wesliould like to see the political theorist who 
ctiuhl drive tlic smallest wedge of eunstitulioiial dilferoiico be- 
tween them. 

Nothing is more apt to giuierate chdusivo ideas respecting the 
contentions of these great parties than to suppose tlaan, likt^ ila; 
deities of Osmau and Allah, inseparably connected with coiiHict- 
iiig principles Avliicb constantly impel them into opposite courses 
of action. Yet no error perhaps is more fre([ueiitly committed 
by political writers. The only liistory avo ])ossess of Fnglish 
party is that by Mr. Wingrove Cooke. JJiis gentleman at the 
outset of his treatise informs his readers he is a Whig ; and then 
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proceeds in tlie most dolilxTute fashion to set down every 
administration as Tory which has heoii prolific of disaster. 
The contest in his pages is nothing else than tlic contest 
of the good and evil ])rinciple of the Maniclueans. Tlie 
writer of the tract, On the Nature and P^'ospccts of Political 
Party, though evldi.'ntly hihonriiig ^nndiT u contrary bias, 
has diligently copied these errors. Thus wo have (Ironvillcs 
government sot down as Tory, hecause, wo siispectr- it passed tlio 
Stamp Act; and Grafton set downiu the same category because ho 
persecuted Wilkes. Yet we know that Grafton headed the Kiiinp 
administration of Chatham, and that the two Grenvilles used to 
read the king lectures every morning on the necessity of keeping 
his private friends in order, and restraining them from eom- 
promisiiig the acts of his ministers. In the same manner wo 
liavo Hhelhurne s administration described as a coalition, tliough 
its tendencies, along with i]iosi‘ oT its Leader, were undoubtedly 
Whig. The error in ([ucstion is not eonllnt'd to coiopih rs ol* 
parliamentary registers or anonymous pamphleteers, l>ut attaches 
to leaders of party. TIu' Whig (.’oryphunis of our day* has told 
us that the two great lihiglish parties arc separated by contli(‘l- 
iug principles and utterly invconeilcahle dilferencos : ami his 
lordship doubtless attbrded us the b(*st ])ra('tleal illn>tration of 
Ins doctrine when lie took bis seat as Homo Seorelary in tlie bhiil 
of Aberdeen’s administration. 

Ibiring tla^ early years of George [IC’s n'ign, wdionee tlie 
inodoni school of parties took their origin, and wlum our poli- 
tical clubs fii'st arose, there were nmloulitedly some higli notions 
about tlie personal inllmaiee of kingshi]), wliich. comiiiiUMl witli 
devoted attachment to the ehurcli, conspired to generati* ical 
])olitical ditle relict's hclwei'ii the two adverse sections of jioliti- 
cians. Those who ranged Iheiuselvt's on th(‘ side of prerogative 
naturally received iho title tif Ihost? who, prior to the lievoliilitm, 
advocated the doctrine of the divine ami iiulefeasiblc rights of 
kings. But dittercncos with regard to tiie prerogjilive Jiave become 
so narrowed by coiisiiiiitioual piMctice, that none now can he said 
to exist; and when any arise out of the casual occurrenees of 
tho epoch, the two sections of politicians determine tlicm, not 
with reforeneo to their traditionary policy, hut as tlu'v boar upon i 
tb(?ir own immediate interest. Even Lord Jobii Uussell, who 
adduced the question of prerogative as constituting tho impas- 
sable chasm between the principles of tbo two parties, gave us a 
furtlier exemplification of his consistency by defending the claims 
of Victoria to retain her housclitdd, in defiance of the minister 
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Avliom slie to her councils ; nlthougli there cannot 1 x 3 

a doubt that such aii uncoiistitutioiml strctclj oJ* the prerof,^ativo 
had never been experienced since George lil. kept Tilt at -the 
head of the 'rroasury notwilhstanding tlje repixaed and over- 
wln^lmiiig defeats oi^^the House of Gojiiinons. Tlx? liegeix^y 
Ihll alforded another instance how little speculative professions 
can he dt^oended upon in the jiolilieal woi*ld wlxm they clash 
with party int ^-ests. The Whigs, sim]>l Y heeaiise the hist Oeorge 
liad become a member of Brookos’s, and drank with Sheridan, in 
full cups, Confusion to the Carlton, could not carry his prero- 
gative too high ; and they needed all the vigilam-e ni their oppo- 
nents to restrain them from conferring on his Boyal Jliglmess 
powers almost commensurate with thost' of an Asiatic vizier 
or a JUissian despot. The Tory doctrine of prerogative is now 
as virtually ahandoned as that of divine and in)pivscnj)til)lo 
right. As an einblein of paHy, it now only exists in the toast of 
Church and King at foxhimters’ dinners, or wlicre the mitre is 
(piartcred with the crown on old ale-house signs, or where the 
crov.'ii and the Bible Ibrnis a Haunting di3vice on the top of some 
old country newspaper. In these fjnarters, of course, the shadows 
of former things oftoii lingi.'r long after the siibslanco of them 
lias disappeared Ixaieatli the shifting tid(< of events whi(*h an* ever 
changing and freijiiently inverting the nTition of nuai to political 
institutions. What minister could, in (Uir days, maintain with 
Bitt, that the House oti Commons liad no negative on (he kiug’s 
appointment of ministers, and that the exercise of indcpcudeiit 
sovereign authority was osseiilial to tluuxpiipoise of the threi* powiws 
in the constitution (Speech, Teb. 20, 1781). 'l.’he assumption would 
iiivaliifate the Legislation of this couiilry for more than a century, 
and impeach the House of Commons (d’ usurping powers bcilonging 
to the crown. But tlie fact is, Pitt took his stand on a theory of 
the constii .tion wliich grew into use during the reign of tixi 
Stuarts. OTiat theory, we are afraid, the Bevolution sjully 
damaged^ The Whig tenet of ministerial rosponsibilit y for ever;/ 
act of the crown, — a tenet now endorsed by tlieir o])ponents, 
though lii’!?t used to bring the foremost of their ancestors to the 
block, — has damaged that theory still more. A ra(‘e of foreign 
•sovereigns, and tiic accession of two Sybarite kings, has aJnuist 
of necessity led to the encroachment of the minister, and made . 
the iniuistcr the mere creature of the House of Commons. Tlic 
practi<!C of the constitution has thus come to ho on every point 
at vaiiance with the theory. As the increase of the powers of 
the crown at the present day would augment the personal influ- 
ence of the minister, and not of the sovereign, the relation of 
parties to tliat increase is placed on tlie same footing. As a 
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groimd of (liffcronce l>otween the two factions, tlic king has 
vanished, hut the church remains. 

It appears to he the prevailing sentiment that each party lias 
diseliarged its mission, that both liave exhausted their prineijiles 
of*- dissension and stand with the weapev^/s of party warfare 
broken at their feet. The author of the tract on Political Party 
seems partiinilarly anxious io find them something new, wliich 
they can disagree about. Mr. Lendrick, who lias-ihe same Coii- 
sorvativc bias as ‘ the Commoner,' coolly insinuates that tlio 
contest has dwindled down to a pedestrian match ; or in otJnn* 
words, that both parties are to be henceforth regarded as the ad- 
vocates of liberal measures, and that they most deserve the con- 
iidonce of the country wlm evince the greatest alacrity in passing 
them ; — a pretty safe lest for the Conservatives, so long as they 
pander to the radical tendencies of the Commons, and their 
lead(‘r holds his majority in the Lords. A cotcm)un*ary reviewer 
comes to the rescue, and* suggests a j)hiii which the. j)reseut ad- 
miiiistnition would, we faiicv, be only too liappy to adopt. As 
parties are no longer separated by contlicting politieal tcacliing, 
the liaiisc of Commons is invited to proceed with the prospective 
lleform liill by resolutions, with a view to deta(th the parties (d* 
pre^gress from those of stability, and Ihns lo re()rgani/e them 
jinew. Hut surely all tlieso suggestions spring I'rom a ialse 
view of the ease. If there is at pivsent an a])scueo of any 
strhng line of demarcation between p.u'tios, this arises not 
from llie want of any divergent principlcjs, but ralljor from tlie 
fact of the two sections having ubamlouod tlieir former exclusive- 
ness and set out to meet caeb oilier halfway. Tlie A\ liig party 
have only lo retrace their steps to tla* ])osition wliicli they took 
up at the passing of the lleiorm Bill to creet a wall of brass 
lictweeii them and tlieir opponents, 'fhc aristocratic fastidious- 
ness idAVohuru and (himbridgcj House need not he ollVmd(‘d with 
the espousal of any 3 Kw democratic? principles lo pj'event th<? 
(.-onservatives IVoiii poaching on tludr grounds. Tliev liavo only 
to enfoi'ce the reforms which tliey declared were tlieir object in 
passing the great measure of lHa2, and a cliasm will spring up 
over whieli tlic 'fories cannot pass without the utter annihilaliou 
(»f their political existence. Where is the Aj^propriatioii Clanse 
wliieh did. such ctlectivo service in driving out tin; late Sir 
Bohert Heel in 18^15? Wliere is the Irish l)eaiicrit;s Aholilion 
Ibll ? Are the Whig aspirations upon church reform to end in 
a Conservative commission ? Where are the liycurgean scliemes 
of that little band of patriots wdio determined in an Edinburgh 
atlic, wliile living upon black broth and oaten meal, to wage re- 
lentless war against fat sineenrists and pletlioric corporations 
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Alas! sleeping \vith the remains of llonicr in the cold shade 
of Wostmiuster Abbey. Sydney Smith and JeflVey lived to see 
th6> usual eilects of pwver upon the men whom tliey lauded as 
the approaching regenerators of tlic country. 'J’licv oven be- 
came themselves ^karers in the degeneracy. They lived to^see 
the great reform measure which was to have been the sinrlnig- 
point of progress, announced as the goal. They lived to see the 
appropriatioii^irinciple openly and shamefully abandoned. 'J’hey 
lived to si‘o llrougham imitate the shifting politics of a Wedder- 
burn ; and the liighest desthhes of tludr party entrusted to an 
epicure, the aim of whose government appears to have been to 
discover the minimum of personal activity that ran be (n)mhincd 
with tlie maximum of political ])ower. Even .lelfrcy was brought 
so far as lo defend the exlcnsiou of something like State episco- 
pacy in Scotland; and Sydney Smith expressed his surprise to 
linil liiinself defending against tlie Archbishop of Canterhuvy the 
most monstrous abuses of the (Jhiirch of England. 

The coiijitry, however, may fairly ask, before pro(;ccdirg to a 
new Keform Hill, wluit lias eoipe out of the last? V»o have 
falleii of ]at(^ too much into the habit of regarding Reform Hills as 
something of good in themselves, and not simply as a means to 
ail end. Wo opine if the eountry was divided into electoral 
districts lo-morrow, and every sane man in possession of a vote, 
yet: if no beneficial legislative changes were to follow' such a 
measure, the people w^uild do well to delegate to tlie upper cli^sses 
llic idle privilege of the franchise. Reforms iu the representation 
are not to he estimated so much by the speculative riglits they 
eillbodv, as by the practical advantages to wbiuli they tend in 
the rmproved legislation of the country. Tried by this test, 
w'luit havt.‘ the Reform Hills of ])ro(lueod ? Is it the abortive 
attempt to rid Ireland of too much clnirch, by diminisliing tlie 
number of otlicials in one (juarter in order to increase them in 
anotlicr: or liy pulling down a few' episcopal palaces witli a view 
to ninliiply glelies, and increase the nnmlx'r of temples? Is it 
Mh' reduction of ten Irish bishoprics, with the singular anomaly 
of liMving the satellites attached to those bishoprics — tlie staff of 
deans and canons, wlio derive the breath of their official ex- 
istence from the constitution of those bishoprics — perfectly iin- 
toimlied? Is it the aholitioii of titlies, by commuting them into 
a rent-charge ? Is it the settlement of church-rates, by allow ing 
their extinction to remain an open question? On all these points 
the eountry was promised the most wude and sweeping rclbrms ; 
yet what liave we gained ? — a mere feat of legerdemain. The 
cards have been shufHed, and redistrihnted, hut the issues of tlu? 
game arc tlie same as before. T'hcre w'as not one of the Whig 
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occlosijistical reforms wliiol) was not supportt'd by a larij;*o section 
of tlie old Tory school. Certainly there was iiot one whicli the 
entire pai’ty of modern Conservatives would have refused under 
the least pressure to inaugurate. The late Sir llobert .Peel siip- 
po^’tecl the Tithe Commutation Act. TlnvkShd Duke suj)ported 
the Irish Cliurch Temporalities Bill. And the present Tory 
premier, under Whig (‘olours, proposed the first of thes^^'mcMisares 
himself, and would doubtless have proposed any ^)thcr measure 
equally alarming, ns long as the change simply aimed at the 
form, and did not, in any way, trench upon the substance of llio 
abuse. 'Jdie fact is, tlie Peform Bill wavS a great triumpli, and a 
great iliscomfiture. It brought the Whigs baede to Downing- 
streel after an (‘ternily of wandering. Pro tanto, it was a sueccss. 
But it proved their utter incapacity to retain what they liad 
fought so hard to secure. In this respeet it is one of the greatest 
defeats in the records of party warfare. 'The Whigs made no other 
use of tlie innnense force wliicdi an over-sanguine country placed 
at tluar disposition than to help their antagonists to shield, under 
a modiiication of form, the very abuse's which constituted tlie 
source of their own weakness and of their enemy’s stvengtli. ’flic 
eliureh lias over been the stronghold of ’Toryism — the only un- 
varying badge of its ever-shifting creed. While outside the gates 
of the 'rreasiiry, nothing was heard in tlie Whig ea-ni]) but talk 
about the explosive trains by which the deepest ibundalions of 
this^ fortress were to he undermined, uhoutdhe sealing-ladders by 
wbicli its topmost heights wtn*e to be stormed. When the ca[dors 
got in, tlu^Y made no otlier use of the spoils wbieli fell into their 
Itaruls than to strengthen tlie citadel from which they had expe- 
rienced till', most I’eloiitless hostility. Of course, tliey experienced 
the fate of all who pursue a temporizing policy — the fatii of the 
Carthaginians at Zarna, and the Samnites at Soranuin, who were 
destroyed by the forces which they once too leniently spared. 
If they are to regain power it must be by reviving the policy 
which they have abandoned; not, indeed, as a short-sigdiLed 
provision for the day, but as the vital principle of their political 
(^xistenco. New Reform Bills will not serve the purpose, without 
boldness of political faith, and abiding constancy in political 
conviction. 

In selecting the Church as battle-ground which would l(3ad to 
the sound organization of the two parties, wc are not desirous 
of placing the Whigs in an invidious position, or dispatching 
tlieni upon the pursuit of any Qui.xotic object. The Appropria- 
tion (.daiise always oommaiuled stout majorities in the House of 
<Jominons. Under tlio annual motion of Sir Henry Ward, those 
majorities steadily increased. Had not the Melbourne- Russell 
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Cabinet, to eliule the embarrassiiif^^ positioj) in whi(j]i this inotioii 
yearly placed tlicrn, yeiit oft the mover to expend Ins energies 
upon the Ionic Creeks, tiicre is little doubt, like every other 
motion commaiiding a J;irge increase ol* the popular sympathies, 
it would, cru thisSl^ave Ibiiud its way into the Statato Jb^ok. 
1.1)0 fact is, the Church is no longer the prickly thing to touch 
she was ii the days of (iueeii Anne. No institntion has lost so 
nnioli groiiudin the popular favour within Iho last one hundred and 
fifty yf*ars as tho Ohiire.li of England. It would not be too much 
to say that the relation ii whi<‘h she stood to the popular 
sympathy under tho rule of tho last Stuart queen, has l.aa.u) eorn- 
plctely inverted. Then, tlio attack of the Whigs upon one of tlio 
nuist foolish of lier niiiiistcrs, overturned their administration, 
and placed their o])])onents secu)*ely in power, lii oiir days, wo 
liave seen their opponents driven from tlie Treasury, and the 
Whigs (juietly borne into their places — not, indeed, by any idje 
condemnation (d* the exploded doctrine of divine riglit, but by 
an actual attack ou the [)roperty of the eslablisliment. .Kven 
down to the l^elljam administration, had any writer vtuitured to 
lay a lingtu* of irn^verciico on a shred of the (.■hurch’s garment, lie 
would hav(‘ la'cn summoned to llic bar of the House of Commons ; 
liis hook would have been burnt by the eonnuon hangniaii, and 
lie might thank his destiny ii lie escaped whipping at a carts 
tail, and siiii])ly paid tho ])enalty of his indiscretion l)y half a 
day’s (\\])osure in tli^‘ pillory to the hooting of an exaspoDated 
populace. Aow, we coiij(‘etui'e, any member would ho alhnved to 
bring in a bill to eonfiseale tbree-fuurtbs of the ecclesiastical pro- 
})orty ill Ireland, and to apply any pnifits wliieb might accrue 
from* the lay management of the Cliui’ch estates in Kiigland to 
secular purposes : he miglit even go into the lobby on the 
second nuuliiig with a considerable following in support of such 
a measure. While before any fortuitous gathering of people in 
Kensington l*ark, or on Wimbledon Common, we doubt not that 
tin? proposition to sell otl' all Church property belonging to the 
State, and to apply tlie proceeds to tho extinetioii of the debt, 
would obtain for the proposer the most deafening exclamations of 
absent, and the keenest admiration. It is more i;asY to mark the 
gi*ada.tions of the grcjit eliange from the zenith of popularity to 
the nadir Of decline than to enter into any detailed analysis of the 
causes of it. Tirst, the film fell oft* the eyes of the l(?giBla,lure. 
The Lower House, in 177^1, passed tho repeal of the Test Acts. 
In 1772 both Houses, by a large majority, passed tliose celebrated 
res(dutioiis in favour of toleration, drawn up by Lord North and 
j\Ir. lUirke. But tho cloud still rested on the masses below. Burke 
was rudely ejected from the Bristol hustings. North was hissed 
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^vllieuevol• ho appcarod in tlie streets of JiOiulon. A mob rose in 
Sinitlifiold : tlic gaols were l»roken open : the magistrates wej’c 
pelted in the performance of their duty ; TiOrd Camdeii had his 
library sacked, and his house burnt over liis head : I.ord Mans- 
held was dragged out of Ins caiiiage, and^ins person roughly 
handled, on his way to tlie House of Peers. The upi)er classes 
now paid the penalty of those angry prejudices wlvoh tlieir 
bigoted ancestors had been too eager to sow. As in the natural 
world, the waves of popular commotion continued to invade the 
(piict of the upper atmosphere long after the causes of tlie com- 
motion which had first issued thence had boon folded to rest. 

Ihit a change was at hand, also, for the unsophisticated multi- 
tud(?. 'J’he pulpit soon ceased to be the only organ by wliich tlie 
thonglits of the educated classes could hud their way among tlic 
lower. Newspapers sprang up : a Hriarean-handed press unmasked 
its batteries against prejudices on every side: education hecanio ex- 
tended. The linal estrangement of the Jacobites from the I'rctcnder 
111! the accession of George III. no longer furnished Government 
witli a preh'xt to identify zeal i^)r the (diurch with tlu^ cause of 
free institutions. In the generation which grew uj) under thesis 
inftuoiu*(‘s, Idind ardour soon subsided into complete indif- 
ference. Tn the meantime the political aspects of the (dnirch 
underwent a idiaiige, which turned that indifference into a folding 
of direid hostility. The Tories, who, under Anne and the two 
first .Georges, kept the Clmrch fever at its height among tlie 
populaci?, owed a great deal of tlieir success to the alliance of 
the Church witii Itadicalisju in politics. Everything for wliiidj 
the wcu’king man chimoureil — annual parliaments. iVee-trado in 
corn, abolilioil of sinecures, and the bunishmunt ol‘ phuMMiu n 
from the House of Gommons — w’as hound up with (Jonservatism 
and with the integrity of the Church as the palladium of the con- 
stitution. lh.it under the two last Georges the tmirent of 
Toryism set in an opposite direction. 'The modern representa- 
tives of Harley and Tlolingbroke, instead of oontinning to ally 
the Church with a I.iheral policy, thought it more prudent to 
associate it witli gagging hills and coercion acts; with a course 
of constitutional restriction wliich Avould liavo denuded tlic poor 
man of the piivilcgcs of a freeman, and a conrsl^ of social restric- 
tion which would have rendered his living inferior io'that of a 
slave. The effect is, that popular fervour for the Church 1 ms 
long given way to popular antipathy. It is not the least sigiii- 
licaiit sign of the times, as the last census shows, that two-thirds 
of the nation arc already alienated from her teaching. The mul- 
titude, ever true to their own interest in domestic politics, ha\c 
been so long habituated to encountering the Clmrch on tlie sidr 
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of oppression, that tlioy urft not even inolineil to do ]io*r common 
justreu. To think tlmt tlic AVliii^s oiifrht to he averted frf)ni 
brin^nnjjf ]iertein])oraW‘elations into somethiiii^ like unison with her 
sj)iritiial fiinetions hy ft fear of inciirrin*^ temporary oblo(piy is 
clearly akin to tS^hng a man that to I’ise with the tidp of 
poj)ular Jftvour is tlio sure way of hccoming a victim to public 
disgrace^ 

Never was.there an epoch in which it was so necessary for the 
Liberal party to unite their energies, to concentrate their efforts, 
and make a move in the right direction. They are opposed by a 
tiovernment wliirdi represents every shade of opinion witliin the 
limits of the constitution ; whose extreme left, in the persons of 
Afr. Henley and TiOrd Chelmsford, leans on the docti imis of Per- 
ceval and Lddon, and whose extreane right, in the pc'rsons of Air. 
.I)isra(di and Sir Kdward Iiyiton JUilwer, represents the 'roryism 
of Windham and Lolingbroke. Of course the Tory (aimclegn 
(‘an be blue or green, as it suits ilie purposes of Die i)arty. It 
actually at this moimmt in Ireland is stroking the ( ’atholic with 
Olio liand, Avhile sohmingtho Orivigeman with tlie oIImt. Doubt- 
less J^ord Naas and Air. Newdegate have told their friends in 
Belfast they have a. Oovernment Jiow whicli will support Iheir 
interest; wliih^ the noble ihvmier, in accordance with Air. 
Disraeli’s tiicory, that ^ the Orangeman is the only pure and un- 
adulterated Whig,’ *' is ottering judicial appointment to editors of 
iillrainontaiH^ iiewsjij^pors, and framing a hill for securing the 
Alayuooth (JiranL hy legal settlement to the Homan ( 'atholio priest- 
hood for I'ver. 'J1io same feat whi(‘h is perfonmjd with religious 
parties in Ireland is aceomplislmd with political partii?s in I’inglaiul. 
Air. *Leiidrick assures the Hadicals, on the jiart of the Tories, 
that the present administration will not only talk about Liberal 

measures, but pass ibeitf; and Ids language derives some sup- 
port from tiie invents of the session. In tbe meantime, if liord 
Julni Alaniiers goes down to Salisbury, or Air. Tbmhjy addn'sses 
the rough squires of Oxfordshiix*, the ctmntry is lectured ii])on 
the advciiitagi? of liaving a (joverument which will resist anarchy, 
and stand by llic old eonstitntion of Cbiireb and State. It is 
said that George .1 1 l.’s idea of a iie\v administration was a change 
of men without a eliango of measures. But the present adminis- 
tration seems lms(jd upon the priiunple of giving the country the 
henelit of a change of measures without putting it to the ineon- 
veiiii'uce of a change of men. It is the delusion of the kaleidoscope; 
Though tlic materials are discordant, yet the Whig, Tory, and 
Hadioal measured are to follow each other in such rapid succes- 
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si on, tlmt tlie wliole Avill assume tlm appearance of the most 
porfeot symmetry and order. This compact ndhesivonoss, tliis 
solidarity of union, between elements so conllietiu", surely 
jdl'ords a lesson by \Yliicb the Liberal party ought to prolit. 
'riu ir oppoiu'uts, llKuigh separated from other in their 
religious and political policy by the whole 'dijimcter of thought 
and feeling, yd manage to n)ect in harmony at the sam(> council 
board ; to vote in the same lobby, and to caiTy on hy conem ted 
action the government of the country : while the Liberals, mi- 
di vided by any broad constitutional ditferenees, arc split into 
cliques, and allow frivolous conyentiuinil jeidousies to act as 
impassable barriers to united counsels. Doubtless l)et\veen the 
two extreme sections of the Jiibernl party there is much to for- 
get ami forgive. The aristoci*atic jiurliou have been too miudi in 
the hal)it of governing by family connexion; of allowing the rising 
talent in their own ranks to ilicker out in ohsciivc situations, 
while (‘oroueted feebleness monopolized the gn'at depavtmeuts ol’ 
(jovernment, and through its blundering imipliiiich? brought 
down disgiaeo u])on the entin; body. 'I’bey have also, when 
secure in Jlowning-strect, been too much in the Inibit of aban- 
doning their former jirofessiuiis. I’hese errors they musi now 
assuredly nnlonrn if they wish again lo become tln' otbciul e\- 
ponenis of tho wdll of the coiiutry. Wo would, however, suggest 
to the (lcm(a’.ratic section of this body tlic expediency of not 
rcrpiii’iijg loo much condcscensicm at the .hands of their great 
Whig colleagues as the price of their adhesion. Hecausc lhi‘ right 
honourable member for Ashton-under- Lyiie wdicn he chooses io 
head a deputation is not ushered, by llie luulcr-si'crctary with 
ohse([ui(jus bowings into the chamber of the principal ; nr ht‘(Muse 
the honourable memlier for llinuingbam is not occasionally fel(‘d 
at (himbridge House ; or because coutiors are not (“oniinnally 
kept running bctwTCii bis town residence and Uio b’ureign OHiccj 
Avitli copies of important despatclies, w'c see no reason why tlie 
Whigs should lie publicly lectured on the want of propeu* 
decorum and refined manners. If individual actions are to 
be too (dosely scanned, there is an end of political union as well 
as private friendship. In the former case, still more than in the 
latter, it is necessary to ]iraetiso the maxim of the poet if we 
would keep up anything like permanent association ; — 

‘ Siohst du, an einem freund sicli cinen Felder zeigcii, 

So denk an dereii zwei, die dir sind selber eigen.’ 

I'or no great cause coifld bo advanced whose tTefenders allowed 
its interests to be postponed to the consideration of wliut w^as due 
to their own selfisli feelings and .vanities. At the shrine of the 
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great lil)oml interests of tlic country we ^volll(l invito both sections 
to make a generous sacriMee, llie one of iis censorious oa])tioiis- 
iicss, and tlie other ol'its oligarchic bias, and its jjolilical i’licon- 
stiuicy. Let thjjni by no means think they will promolt? llio 
cause of progres^i^ prolonging their own disunion, and giving 
llieir oppommis an increased tenure of power. Whatever be llie 
cliaractffrof tijo measures of the prescuit Government, ea(;li suo' 
cessive day tlieir existence adds to tlic adherents of Toryism 
in ihe cburcli and magistracy, on the judicial and episcopal 
benches, and delivers some stronghold of the Whigs into 
their hands. It is foolish to think of strengthening the army l)y 
surrendering the camp. TlicleadcTsmuy support liberal iiK'asures, 
but so long as tliey continue to harass each otlier s Hanks, and 
refuso to give elfect to their principles by the adoption of any 
concerted lino of aclion, tljcy as virtually abandon the cause as 
if they went over to the enemy. Jlow long will llie coiuiky 
allow its liberal instincis U)bc neutralized by clinmic dissension? 
How long will country gonllomeii regisler; artisans and me- 
clianics h‘ave their looms and {•nvils for the polling-boot)), and 
busy lo\vns|)eople persjure in close committee-rooms, to ndiirii a 
Liberal majority to rarliament, wbieli virtually aniiibilates itself 
MS soon as it gi'tsinto WestminstiT ? If thesis divisions continue, 
tbe oounti’v, at tim n(‘.vt gciKTiil election, whirh cainud b(‘, far 
distant, will not imly luive to secure a majority of faberal meml)crs, 
l)Ul t(j lake upon itsJf the fiinclimis of tliose im;uil)ers, in brga- 
iiizing a party, prescribing a policy, and naming* a hauh'rsliip. 
The ])ublic. inlerosls suller when tlu’ weak rule by the dissensions 
of tlie strong. 
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We aiv sorry that wc cannot congratulate our renders on a purer state 
of tljo political atmosphere. Our })ul)lic nien are still exposing con- 
stitutional ireetlom to the taunts of its enoinies abroad ; and are 
hoarding up for themselves a vast ajnount of distrust and discontent 
at home. Everything is hollow. Conservatism is figuring in a 
mask. Some of its old foes are becoming expert in that art, and an; 
helping on the game. Toryism is proud, but can stoop to much for 
the sake of ))ower. Demagogues are vain, and may he oiled to a 
piir[)ose. ifow long is this to last ? 

The rumour now is, that the promised Ileform Dill is to bo intro- 
duced by Lord John liiissell. In [hat ease, its iailure, it is supposed, 
will not involve the late of the ministry. Dut we shall see. 

One eilect of the good ofiiees of our Liberals in banding us over to 
our present masters, may be seen in the greater boldness of the 
Jiomanized section among our clergy. What priest over iailed to see 
the valiu? of the confessional? Crant that, and you have granted all 
but j,'very thing — and are the men who now govern us the men to 
resist ciicroaehinent in that form ? Kvery day is putting tlie citadel 
more and more into the luinds of the enemy. 

Assuredly we have Jiot deserved that our policy should be successful 
cillier at home or abroad. Vet have wo much in this way for wbieli 
to be grateful. Tlie Indian Mutiny is (pudled. Tlie Empire of Cliiiia 
is opem d. When has a single year been signalizeil by greater events 
in the history of any people ? 

Dut even to tliesc events we have to add another, which, in its in- 
llucnco on the future, will probably he still more memorable. I'hc 
magic of science, which has linked the Xew World to the Old by a new 
tie, is a magic from above, not from beneath. It is a light that 
has come in its season to make two worlds feel how near they 
are akin. 

'Jlie note struck at Cherbourg is still reverberating amojig us, and 
cannot be hushed. Since the naval application of steam-i)Ower, we 
have almost ceased to be islanders. Unwelcome as the prophecy may 
he, we venture to predict, that England will become more military 
than she has been since the days of the Phiiitagenets, if slie is to remain 
England. 

During the la.st quarter a distinguished French statesman has 
wished to consult our i)agos. The copy sent for his perusal has been 
seized by the oflieials of the French Coveriiinent. France has seen 
better days, and will see them again. 
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(I.) Nofes Oil the Revolt of the Xorth-West Rvovinecs of India . 
By CiuiiLES IvAlKES, jiKli^c of the Sudder Court at A'n*a. 
Longmans. 

(2.) The Crisis in the Rnnjaub, from the 10/7a of May to the Fall of, 
Delhi, J5y Frederic Cooper, Fsq., C.S., Dcputy-Comiuissioupr 
of Uinritsur. Sniitli, Elder, and Co. 

(o.) Fersonnl Adventures dariuff the Indian Rehellion in Rohilcund^ 
Futteyhar, and Onde. By WiLLTA^ki Edwards, Esq., ]>.C.S. 
Sniitli, Elder, and Co. • 

(J.) An Account of the M at i dies in Oudh^ and of the *Sin/e (f the 
LacTcnow Residency^ vdfli some Observations on the Condition of the 
Province of Oudh, and on the Causes of the Mutiny of ihr Benyal 
Army. By Martin Gubiuns. Lentley. 

(5.) A Chajdaiids Samidve if the Sirye of Del hi ^ from the Outbreak 
of Meerut to the Capture of Delhi. By J. E. W. 

Smith, Inkier, ainrCo, 

((5.) Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal Sepoys during the 
M'uliny of 1S57. .By Coloucd George Bovuciuek. Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 

(7.) Service and Adventure until the Khakee Ressalak, or 2Jrerul 
Volunteer florse, during the Mutinies c/‘18o7, 1858. By It. H. 
AV. Bunlop. Bentley. 

The works with the above titles «are the most lin))ortaut of their eliiss 
that have recently appeared. Taken together, they funiisli a large 
amount of iiifornuitioii eoncerning the origin, progress, ainl suppres- 
sion of the most memorable mutiny in history. 

Mr. Baikes is a gentleman wl^o has been liigli in ollice under the 
Company for more than a quarter of a century, and liis home during 
all tills interval has been in the iiorth-west—the seat of the revolt, 
ill*, llaikes’s aeeount of what took place at Agra during the early 
stages of the mutiny is deeply interesting. It was well for the multi- 
tude of Europeans who were crowded in that place, that tlie counsels 
of the imitinecrs were divided, producing inaetion until action was too 
late. Mr. llaikea describes the causes of the mutiny as being almost 
entirely military, and states that the ambitious schemes of the sepoys 
inav be traced as far back as the time of our disasters in Cabul. The 
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lionost and industrious classes of the population were generally on the 
side of the English, and such as looked hopefully to the exemption 
Iroiii taxation which the mutiny promised tl>?in, soon began to feel 
that even taxation may be much less costly than anarchy. I'ho 
Mohaniincdans were the Inost disaftected — so so that had the 

people largely sympathized with them he shouldriiavc felt obliged to 
‘ despair of governing India for the future.’ Mr. llailces writes dis- 
passionately, but our sentimentalists will account the policy which ho 
recommends ibr the j)aeirication of the eouiitiy nothing less than 
DraeonlaJi. Jfo would inflict capital punishment on whole regi- 
ments, if they have been guilty of murdering EurojK^ans, and those 
who have mutinied or deserted, without being parties to murder, should 
all be transported, lie is a firm believer in the doctrine, that in such 
circumstances, these Asiatics are only to he governed by terror, 
and the sign of the strong hand. Wc should be sorry to think 
' a course so horrible absolutely necessary. It were bettor not to liave 
India to rule at all, than to have it at such costs. Mr. Jlaikes’s 
counsels, in otherrt'spccts, as to the future composition and distribution 
of our army, education, and matters of civil administration, st'om to bo 
for the most part wise, and the result of thoughtful experience. Wc 
should add that lyir. liaikes served ‘for some mouths as civil agent to 
Sir Colin Camphell, of whom he is a great admirer. 

Mr. Cooper’s Crina of the Punjaab is a \vork of considerable' lite- 
rary al)ility. It dosevibes the various risings in that provinci', and the 
means employed to counteract them. Those moans were eharaclerized 
by wisdom, proni})titiide, and Hnnness. Lahore was the centre from 
whiclw Sir Jolm Lawrence brought his administrative ])Ower to bear on 
the whole of that district. l>y a skilful disarmment of the disalfectcd, 
by a wise discrimination in regard to others, and by a sedulous collec- 
tion of men and material to meet the exigency. Sir John was, in fact, 
the man wlio recovered Delhi, and in so doing may be said to have 
gaved the north-west provinces to Eritish rule, l^'r.sons who w i.sh to 
see how these things were done should read Mi*. Cooper’s voluTue. 
Ihit Mr. Cooper, in common with Judge liaikes, belongs to the severe 
class of Jndian politicians. As regards the revolted sei^oys, judgment 
without mercy, or something very like it, seems to be his maxim. 
11 is account of the wholesale executions, and the J>Iack-hole horrors 
which overtook the insurgents at Ljnalla, betrays a state of feeling 
which we are surprised to see surviving as it docs to appear in 
print. * 

V(‘ry different in this respect is the narrative ol‘ Mr. Edwards’s 
Personal Advent u res. Mr. Edwards was magistrate and collector in 
the district of Ilohilcund, a country whicli has bl^eu in the hands of 
tlie mutineers from the time of the outbreak until tlio march of Sir 
Colin Campbell upon Bareilly. The collector’s residence was about 
thirty miles distant from the latter place. In common with the Euro- 
pcan.s at Bareilly he had sent his wife and family to Nyiiee Tal, on 
learning the course taken by the rebels at Meerut and Delhi. His own 
escape, described with modest good sense and real Christian feeling is one 
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of the most remarkable instances of hairbrcadtli dcliveranoo and in- 
tense suffering we have ever read. Had Mr. Kdwards been alone, tlui 
difficulty of making liifi way to some place of safety might not* have 
heeu gi’eat, hut he would not desert the friends who were naturally 
looking to him foi^’Sdi), if not for protection. Hero is an accouiit of 
the posture of things #hen this little hand were moditatir^g flight — an 
account ^vhieh lays bare one of the sources of popular discontent, 

so far as Kohilcund was concerned : — 

• 

‘ 1 was satisfied that as long as I was alone T could ])rovidc for my 
own safety, liaving numbers of friends in the district able ami anxious 
to ]>rotect and shelter me ; but they were unwilling in any Avay to 
compromise their own safety by granting an asylum to tlie others ; 
more especially as some of Ibc party were at feud with the people of 
the distriet, in eoiisequcnco of having purchased (.‘states, sold under 
harsh cmiuinstaiices, by decrees of our Civil Courts. To tin) large 
number of these sales during tlu^ past twelve or fifteen yt^ars, and the 
operation of our revcMuio system, which has had the result of destroy- 
ing the gentry of the countiy and breaking u]) the village commu- 
nities, r attribute soleh’’ the disorganization of this and the neighljour- 
ing districts in these provinces. Ijf fraud or (jhicanery, a vast number 
of the estat(‘s of families of rank and influence have been alienated, 
citlier wholly or in part, and have been pureliased by muv nii'ii -- -cluefly 
traders or (iovcn’iiment officials — without ebaractt*r or inllueiice over 
their tenantry, 'i'hose men, in a vast majority of instances, wej‘e also 
absentees, fearing or disliking to reside on their purchases, whore tiny 
wcrclo(.*lved upon as jiik‘rlopers and unweleomo intruders. The ancient 
proprietary of these alieiiakd estates were again living as tenantry on 
the lands once theirs; by no means reconciled to their cliange of posi- 
tion, but maintaining their h(*reditary hold as strong as ever over the 
symp^tliies and affections of the agricultural body, wiio wore ready and 
willing to join their feudal superiors in any attem))t to recover their 
lost jjositioii and regain possession of their estates. T^he ancient landed 
proprictaiy body of the Budaoii district were thus still in existence, 
but in the position of tenants, not ju^oprietors. None of the men who 
had siieceedcd them as landowners were possessed of sufficient influence 
or power to give me any aid in maintaining the public tran(|uillity. 
On t!ie eoiitraiy, the very fii'st people wlio came in to me, imploring 
aid, wc»*e this new proprietary body, to wliom T liad a right to look for 
vigorous and efficient effoi-ts in the maintenance of order. On the 
other hand, those who really could control the vast masses of the 
rural population were interested in bringing about a state of disturbance 
and general anarchy. For more than a year pixwious to the outbreak 
I had been publicly representing to superior aiitliority the great abuse 
of the power of the Civil Courts, and the reckless manner in which 
they decreed the sale of rights and interests connected with the soil, in 
satisfaction of petty debts, and the dangerous dislocation of society 
which was in consequence being produced. 1 tl»n pointed out that 
although the old families were being displaced fast, we could not 
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destroy the memory of the past, or dissolve tlie ancient connexion 
between them and their people ; and I said distinctly, that in event of 
any insurrection occurring, we should find tVis great and influential 
body, tlirough whom we can alone hope to control and keep under the 
millions forming the rural classes, ranged against^o»^ on the side of the 
enemy, with their hereditary retainers and foiiowers rallying around 
them, in spite of our attempts to separate their interests. ^ly warn- 
ings were unheeded, and I was treated as an alarmist, wlio, having 
hitherto only served in the political department of i/he State, and 
being totally inexperienced in revenue matters, could give no sound 
opinion on the subject.* 

But Mr. Edwards’s more humane policy had not sufficed to make 
the sepoys of the district his friends. One of their leaders did his 
best, by the gravest assurances of friendship, and by solemn protesta- 
tions and oaths, to draw him into their quarters, for the purpose, as 
was afterwards ascertained, of adding liim to the list of tlie murdered. 
Even after lie liad escaped to some distance, a second attcm])t was 
made, with the most consummate artifice, to get him into their hands 
for that purpose. After passing witli much peril through several dis- 
turbed villages, the fugitives were cheeked hy a troop of horse evi- 
dently bent on their destruction. How it fared with Mr. Edwards 
and his two companions, Donald and (ribson, at this juncture, Is tlius 
described : — 

Mr. Donald, junior, and I were riding in front, accompanied by 
Multan Khan, and had advanced about two hundred yards from the 
lioiu'c, wlien we observed a body of liorsemen drawn up across the 
road, in a grove immediately in our Iron!, and waiting for us. Multan 
Khan ptilled up his hor.se, and hade us at once return to the house, as 
the only chance of saving our lives ; for lie said that neither himself 
nor an\'’ of his men would advune'e with us another yard. It w^is out 
of the question to attempt to get through this body hy ourfi>nr strives, 
and so we turned hack to tlio house. 1 was some way in front, and 
riding along hy the wall of the inclosiire in which the house was 
situated, and not far from the gate, wdien tlie mob open(*d linj u])on 
us, with savage shouts and yells, ifow 1 escaped I know not, for the 
hiilleis were ra}q)ing into the wall all about me ; but my horse becom- 
ing very restive under tlie lire, plunged so .much tliat they could 
neither hit him nor myself. Tuniing round to see what was going 
on behind me, T saw Mr. J)omd^^ .senior, without liis hat, trying to 
get out of the crowd, and a r. mber of men rushing in upon Mr. 
Gibson and striking at him with swords and sticks. 1 now noticed 
Multan Khan and our escort galkquiig off, leaving us to our fate. 
My only chance was to attempt to njoin them ; so I called out to 
Mr. Donald, senior, to follow me, and drawing my revolver, put my 
horse right at the crowd as hard a.s 1 could go. They opened for mo 
right and left, and I passed close to poor Mr. Gibson : I shall never 
forget bis look of agpii^*^, as bo was ineftectually trying to defend liini* 
self from the ruffians who were swarming round him. 1 could render 
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him 110 aid, and was onl}'- enablod to save myself tlirougli the activity 
and #;trengtli of my liorse. Once or twice I was on the point of shoot- 
iiii? sonic of the fellows, j|uit refrained ; thinking that threatening .them 
with niy pistol was more likely to deter them, as when once a barrel 
was discharged tlr*^ might close in upon me, hmeying that 1 could 
no longer hurt them. %i soon got clear of the mob, and joined ^Iifltau 
Khan and the escort, who had by'’ this time halted. * Mr, Donald, 
senior, followed me almost immediately : his horse was sevcrelv 
wounded by^ afinatehloek ball in the near hind lt‘g ; hut he was liiin- 
self nntoiKihcd. His son also rode up soon after; lie h.ad escapetl 
unwoundod, hy^ riding through the town, and jumping his horse over 
a ravine where the fellows could not follow him. A man also joined 
us mounted on my second horse; a dihitMilt animal to manage; he 
threw his rider ahno.st immediately, then bolted, and was, as 1 imagined, 
lost. jMnltan Kliaii and the others st'emed by no means pleased that 
we had escaped, and were very threatening in their demeanour. 1 
rode np to the former, and putting m\' liaml on his shoulder, said to 
him — ‘ Have you a family and little children P He answered 1»\’‘ a 
nod. ‘And are thev not <l<‘pendent on y{)u for their breads’ He. 
replied ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Well,* 1 stiid, ‘ so have I, and T am confalent you aiv 
not tlic man to take my* life and dcistroy their means of suppo/t.’ lb* 
look(?d at mo for a moment, and then said, ‘ I will save your life if J 
eiiU : foll(OY me.’ .He imnKHliately turned and set oil’ at a gallo}>, an-.I 
wo followed liim.’ 

Attempting t<^ make their way to Futtehghur, they come u[)on tw«> 
village's, one of which Innl been st‘t on Jire by’ a body’ of marauder.", 
wlhj were l.)U.><y iu jjlui^hring it. The Huroj)ean.s wi're within aht>ut ;) 
jnlle of the \ih\v(i when the ' looting’ gentry became aware of Iheii* 
ap[)roach : — 

‘ 'fjicy' raist'd a tremendous sbout, and eonuneucod rushing to a 
\vlu.‘re liicy' ho]H‘d to he able to cut us oil'. Thou we did ride for our 
livt's; onr guide leading us with admirable decision and sagacity, 
it was a most exciting race for about fifteen minutes. The shouts 
and yells of these mista’cauis, and the noise of the llaming village.^, 
I'xcited our horsi's to such a degree that they needed no urging to d<> 
their best. 15uih mine behaved nobly ; dan Hay carrying his fuurtoon 
stone rider as if ho was a feather, and my own little Cabulee tearing 
along aiul clearing every obstacle as if be enjoyed tlie I’lin. The ex- 
citement was so great that I (piite f'»’got lln^ tlangor for the moment; 
all hough i’or some time it was do'd)^ il whether we could clear the mob 
or nt)t. We just sueeeoded iu doing so, with about two hundred yards 
to spare; amt J shall never forget the yell of rage tlie fellows raised 
when they .saw they had mis.sed their prey’. Ha]>pily they had no 
lirearms, and w’c were therefore (piitesalb from them after wo had once 
got beyond them. .Had Donald been mounted on the miserable pony 
lie purchased instead of my'’ horse, we must all have perished, as he 
never could have gone the pace, and we of I'ourse e(»uM not have de- 
serted him; w’e must all have been euL to pieces. The iccoYcry of my 
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liorso, and liis being available for Donald to mount, wben I thought 
him lost for ever, was but one of the many instances of God’s mm'ciful 
interference on our behalf to preserve our liv^ps, whicli I have tliauk- 
fully to acknowledge.’ 

We shall not attempt a description of tliQi sufferings and alarms 
of Mr. Edwards and his friends in the wretched place of concealment 
of which they were obliged to avail themselves. Suffice it say that 
Mrs. Edwards had relinquished all hope of ever seeing her husband 
again, and was in widow’s attire when the news reached her that he 
was still living. 

Tlio account of the Mutinies in Oiuh^ and of the Sicffe of the Luck^ 
noir Residency, hy Mr. Gubbins, is the fullest, and, on the whole, the 
most trustworthy that has yet appeared, especially in relation to the 
siege. It .seems admitted now that it would have been well if Sir 
Jlenry Lawrence, in his infirin state of health, had resigned his com- 
mand to hands loss enfeebled than his own. Nothing could he more 
iibhle or unselfish than liis intentions ; hut his work was done, and it is to 
he regretted on every grouiul that he did not see it. liis grand fault, 
in common Avith many of tlic older officials in India, was on the side 
of trusting the natives, even wlv u facts seemed to demonstrate to 
others the imprudence — the terrible danger of so doing. ‘ 1 le listened 
‘ to tlio arguments of liis friends,’ says Mr. Gulihins, ‘ and was often on 
‘ the ])oint of is.suing orders in accordance with my adviei*. Ife could 
^ not, however, make up his mind to Uk' nioasmv, .-md disarmment did 
‘ not take jilaco. Incessant exertion and an.'cloty, and the bad news 
‘ wh’.eh now daily came in from the out-stations, were at this time 
^ making sad inroads upon his health,’ 

Sir Hugh Wheeler appears to luive shared to the full in this cre- 
dulous feeling with regard to the native trooj)s — and Die massacre of 
Cawnpore was the result. Enough had happened to warrant suspi- 
cions of the Nana of Bithoor, and had the suitable jn*(*cautions hetm 
taken his game might liave been spoiled. Tlio following is a s])ec*lmen 
of the part taken Ijy Mr. Gubbins, though only a civil eonnniss loner, 
ill the military dereiice of ilie forLilications, sueli as they wore, at 
Lucknow: — 

They Igid discovered oiir weak side, and crowded in large numbers 
into the younger Juliamies’ hous(» and a<ljacent buildings; and into 
tlie Goindali lines. ^J'hey proceeded to dig a hole in tlie wall of this 
latter inclosure, and entered the narrow lane which skirted our com- 
pound on that side. A screen of canvas now 011I3" sejiarated tiieni 
from our position, for the inclosing wall wa.s so low that an easy jump 
would have cleai’cd it. J was 011 the roof of the out-houses at the 
south-west angle wlieu Lieutenant Hardinge summoned me to the 
defence of the lane. 1 at once eompreheudod the danger, and hurried 
to the single looplioJo hj' which the lane was commanded.' Fortu- 
nately the fire from it completely enfiladed the lane, except where two 
projecting pillars which supported a portico underneath Grant’s has- 
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tion interrupted its line. No sooner did the enemy see me at tliis 
post *thiin some ran laick, while a number look shelter behind the 
portico pillars, from whipli their muskets protruded. Tlie projecting 
muzzle of my rifle prevented their .leaving their cover, and without 
doing so they co5i\l not reach me, but discharged their muskets at 
an angle harmlessly. IVf my right hand was a large loophole whidi it 
was necessary to close. A private of the 32nd who joined me, creeping 
on hands and knees along the roof, brought some -boards, with which 
the opening wfls quickly barricaded. And only just in time ; for the 
enemy outside fired heavily upon the spot, and more than one bullet 
fell at our feet hot and flattened from the screen which we had put up. 
The enemy outside now began to throw over pickaxes and shovels to 
those beneath the portico, and our jiositiou became critical. Had 
they made a hole into Grant’s bastion and poured in through it, our 
])Ost might have been taken. At this moment I heard the voice of a 
Euro])ean behind me, and addressing the party, without turning, 
begged that the wall in rear of the mutineers might be loopholcd, and 
musketry opened upon them. The piTson was Major lianks. lie 
approaelied my post to get a sight ol‘ the enemy, and, while looking 
out incautiously, received a bullet through the temples. I heard the 
heavy fall, and turned for a second.* lltMvasdoad; he never moved, 
and T resumed my guard over the enemy. Long was 1 kept there, 
liriug on every one who showed himself from two double rifles, which 
were loaded for me by a faithful ehuprassle at side*. Alter the 
lai)S(5 of two hours as.^lstanc(‘ came. A mortar was brought down and 

opened on the enenny. The sheik passing close over our heads burst 

among the crowds be^ow, wbilo we threw ourselves: flat along* the 
parai)et. The enemy soon lied, those detained beneath the porch 
s] ringing across the lane with the speed of lamplighters. As they 
made ofl‘, a heavy fire Avas opened on them fi*om the top of the Jirigadc 
M ess.* I did not get down from my post till late in the al'ternoon ; 
and then Major Jianks’s body was lomoved. It was buried, as was 
usual with us, the same night, sewn up in a white sheet. Since the 
deaths had become numerou.s, colfms had not been used* (we had not 
indeed the means of making them) : but the bodies used to be sewn 
ii]j in sheets or bedding, and several were committed to the ground in 
the same grave.’ 

Mr. Gubbins’s account of the causes of the revolt is by no moans 
satisfactory, lie docs not credit the existence of a Mohammedan 
conspiracy, a point on wliich we have ourselves no doubt. lie docs 
not suppose that the annexation of Oude had to do with the out- 
break; nor does he regard the people as having been in any v.'ay 
parties to it. The native troops, he states, were really olfended ami 
alarmed by our interference with their religious prejudices, and that 
with this aspect of the case the people generally were disposed to 
sympathize. This was the grievance, and the small number of Euro- 
pean troops in the country seemed to say to the malcontents that the 
remedy was in their own hands. J5ut the passage wc have cited from 

M M 2 
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Mr. Edwartls shows that the dishonest encroachments of Europeans 
on the property of the natives Imd much to do with disaffection in 
Bohilcund ; and causes of that nature \verc, ■Wc fear, in considerable 
operation elsewhere. Wc can readily understand \yhy a commissioner 
in Qudo should not be the-mau to whom the ag.^rfoved would be likely 
to express their full sense of wrong, ^ 

It has been said that even during the defence of the llcs'dency at 
Lucknow the caste distinction between the ‘covenanted’ and the 
‘ uneovenanted,’ so- haughtily maintained by the civil and inilitar}’’ 
services towards all beneath them, was allowed to manifest itself in 
ways not to have been expected in circurastanees so extraordinary. 
That Mr. Gubbins was forecasting and kind, and even generous, we do 
not doubt, but that the distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted 
was kept uji,and in some respects offensively, even during the death- 
struggle at Lucknow, we can I'eadily believe, from what we know of 
the spirit of Indian society in tliis respect. Englishmen at home have 
no coneoption of what this thing amounts to. In Indian life gene- 
rally, its ellects are so omnipresent and irritating as to fill the land 
from end to end with the most hitter heart-burnings. There is no 
mistake about it — these covenanted people arc tlio Brahmins of the 
service, and like Brahmins do they acquit themselves towards those 
who are accounted their inferiors — wc say accounted their inferiors, 
because these men themselves arc often the most ignorant upstarts in 
comparison with the men they spurn as below them. We Jiappeu to 
know, for (‘xample, that an inferior military ofiiccr (jould dare to horse- 
whip a servant of the princi])al of a college out of his house, as a mode 
of showing contempt for his master! For it must he rememhered 
that the cduojiliou.al service in India, after all the parathi that has 
boon made of it, is nncovtuianted — tliat is, the principal of a coll(‘gc is 
placed on a footing inferior to that of an ensign or a tax-gatherer. 

Mr. Ilottoii’s Narrative of the tsiege of Jjclhl is such as It heraim' 
ail English clergyman to write. His <Uity as ehajdaln to tin* fni'ccs 
put him in charge of fourteen hospitals, ilere is a glance at the in- 
firmaries of tlie 8tli and lOlh Begiments;— ■ 

‘ It was melancholy to see luiarly' every man in cither of the thro<r 
wards langnishing from tliat terrible disease cholera; hardly an iii- 
U'.ate was suiloring from any other cause. It required strong nerves 
to willisf.and the sickening sights of these two inllrnuirii*s. The 
patients constantly retching made the place very otlcnsivnn The flics, 
almost as inninncrablo as tlie sand on tiie sea-shore, aliglited on your 
face and bead, and criiwled down yoni* baclv, through the opening given 
by the shirt -collar, and occasionally also flew even into your throat, 
when we were engaged in reading or praying with a dying man, — 
these and a thousand evils which 1 cannot mention here, hut of whicli 
1 liave a very vivid and unplcasing recollection, severely tested a man’s 
power of endurance. My Bible, sadly marked in consequence of this 
jdague of flies, rocals, every time I open its soiled pages, many an in- 
cident whicli occurred, and many a painful expression of couiitoiianco 
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wliicli T witnessed within tljcse walls with a deep sigh of unfeigned 
regret. 

‘So general* was the mortal sickness in these hosintals, tliat at last 1 
could only liope to dischflrge my duty by taking up a central position, 
with a chair for a li;i|Ssoc.k to kneel on in jirayer, and making a general 
supplication for all t^c patients; while artcr\^'ards, with "Hiblt; in 
hand, J road and expounded, extemporaneously, some appropriate ]ia.s- 
sage of {:S;ripture.’ 

When all pi^jiaration had been made for storming the city, and tlie- 
council of war had settled everything, the clia[»laiu entered a tent 
where some, who were to *ia*\C a conspicinms jiart in tliat perilous 
(?nterprise were assembled. Wliat would he the demeanour, what the 
Avords of men at such time ? 

‘ Those were questions,’ he says, ‘concerning which I felt a curiosity 
and concern as 1 sat in tliat tent, more as a hearer than a speaker, and 
rather as an observer than as one dosii;pus of attracting attention 
towards myself. These men seemed to realize fully the solemnity of 
the coming struggle, which might now engagi^ them any hour. Yet 
were tluij not disheartened or melancholy, still less were they light 
and trilling- A lively sense of the crountry’s expectations of tlu;m ttj do 
their duty, and a determination on their part to do it without favour 
or partiality to themselves, were the most conspicuous features of the 
conversation and the company. Th(‘re was hero the absence of all 
vaunting, and in the ])lace of it was the sobriety of reason, and the in- 
ilexiliility of Anglo-Saxon purpose and courage. And from what I 
both saw and heard in that tent, taken in connexion with the coiivic- 
tion which spontaneously sprung up in in\" own mind, that onl}* the 
reality of their sentiments had been expressed by the speakers, I Avent 
away impressed with an inereasc of respect for human natun'. I saAV 
tliat with its usual sellishness it eould be thoroughly uusellisli, and 
was sf) on tlic present occasion.’ 

With the ohaplaiu’vS account, the Hujht Months CtimpniifH, by Colonel 
Jlourchier, should be read. The clerk’s view and the soldier’s view of 
sucli scenes arc alike interesting. One feature in the progress of the 
siege was signiticant. sooner had the Cashmere Cate been thrown 
open, than multitudes of Avonion and children belonging to the eity 
streamed out, and tied in the direction of the English camp, as if con- 
iident of safety there, after all that had been done to European Avomeii 
and children in Delhi, Wt*. scarcely need say that their eonlidcnce 
was not ill [daccd. So great Avorc their numbers that a village Avas 
set apart as their asylum. 

Mr. Dunlop’s Service and Adccntiirc is a vciy spirited porforinance. 
The Volunteer Horse, of wdiieh he Avas a member, never amounted to 
more than fjfty. Dut this small body, it seems, managed to scour the 
country in all directions, and to make their Avay to any point, against 
almost any odds. Mr. Dunlop was shooting in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains when news came of the revolt heloAv, and it Avas then felt to be 
time to go and shoot elsewhere. The chivalrous tone of the book 
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seems to justify the belief that the chivalrous things saitl to have been 
done were really done. 

Sop'ows, Aspirations^ and Legends, from India. By M ah v Leslie. 
Calcutta. 12vno. Snow, London. — There is genuiiuv feeling and real 
poetry in this little volume. It consists in pai'V./f short pieces on 
sonv^ of the moat affecting events connected \^ith the mutiny, and in 
part of pieces on Indian legends, written before those events^had sent 
their sadness to so many hearts. 

• Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africe:. By Menki' 
Baiith, Ph.I). 1).C.L. Yols. IV^., V. Longmans. — The first three 
volumes of Dr. Barth’s travels were rcviiiwed at some length in this 
Journal (Oct. 1857). AVo have said nothing in commendation of the 
former volume that, docs not apply to the present. The autlmr’s 
narrative does evcrytliing but make you sec what he saw, and hear 
what he heard. lie eouduets you up iiavigabh* rivers, shows you the 
beginnings of villages, the embryo of towns a)ul cities, and reveals to 
you the eagerness of Negrolahd to possess the hardware and trinkets of 
Birmingham, and the gay iahrics of Manchester. Ifealso, as a matter 
of course, makc.s yon acciuainted, a.s far as possible, with the product.^ 
of tliose countries, among, which that precious article, cotton, i.s emi- 
incratcd. There arc new rnomnnenfc; to interest the hiwstorian, mnv plants 
and flora to interest the botanist, fo.ssils to excite the wonder of the 
geologist, and not a little to r(*pay the time bestowed on the work by 
the naturalist. The pco])le are a mixture of the settk-daml un.settle»l, 
of the abject and the indepcjulcnt; and the face to fueo condition of 
Mohammedanism and Paganism is not such as to prec'J^Jt.* the hope 
that^much may some day be done there by the new-comer, (fi)ristianity. 
But pleasant as all this is to us, it is seen to be realized at prodigioiis 
sacrifice by the traveller. 11 is suficrings from cliinate and soil, and 
still more from the prejudice, cmining, troachery, and other vices of 
the natives, exhibit something of tfie co.<t at wliich this field of I now- 
ledgc is enlarged. Dr. Barth, however, possesses extraordinary 
aptness for his vocation. The town of Ivand is twi'nty degrees inland 
from Tripoli; and to make thus much of way into Ckmtral Airica has 
been the labour of six years. Kano numbers JlO.OOO inhahitants. It 
is a great place for the production of fabrics from cotton, which ai\i 
carried as merchandize to Timbuktu and the Atlantic westward, and 
to Tripoli and the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean northward. 
Great part of these later voliune.s is occupied in describing the traveller’s 
'visit to Timbuktu. The following extract gives the author’s account 
of the commercial interest of the place : — 

‘ The difficulties wdiicli a place like Timbuktu presents to a free 
commercial intercourse with Europeans arc very great. Por while 
the remarkable situation of the town, at the edge of the desert and on 
the border of various races^ in the present degenerated condition of 
the native kingdoms, makes a strong government very difficult, nay, 
almost impossible, its distance from either tbe west coast or the mouth 
of the Niger is very considerable. But, on the other hand, the great 
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importance of its situation at the northern cMirve or elbow of that 
majestic river, which, in an immense sweep, encompasses the whole 
soutliej’n half of Nortl^ Central Africa, including countries densely 
])oj)Tdated and oi the greatest productive cai>abilities, renders it most 
desirable to opeiT it to European commerce, while the river itself 
affords immense facilities for such a purpose. For, although# the 
town is ^nearer to the French settlements in Algeria on the one side, 
and those on the Senegal on the other, yet it is .separated from the 
former by a tftict of frightful desert, while between it and the Senegal 
lies an elevated tract of country, nay, along the nearest road, a mountain 
chain extends of tolerable height. Further, we have here a family 
which, long before the French commenced their conquest of Algeria, 
exhibited their friendly feelings toward the English in an unques- 
tionable n\aimer; and at the present moment the most <listingLiished 
nicinher of this iumily is most anxious to open free intercourse with 
the Englisli. Even in the event of the greatest success of the French 
policy in Africa, they will never effect the conquest of this region. 
On the other hand, if a liberal government were secured to Timbuktu, 
by establish ing a ruler independent of the Fulbe of ITainda-Allabi, who 
are strongly opposed to all intor(*i>in>e with Euro[)eans, whether 
French or English, an iinni(‘nsc ield might be opened to European 
coinineree, and thus tlie whole of this part of the world might again he 
subjected to a wdiolesome organization.’ 

Porliaps the error of Or. Barth’s volume lies in a tindency to over- 
rate the eoJiiinereial advantages of lu.s iliscoveries ; and along with this 
he certainly has tlio tendency to dwell with an almost wearisome 
niinuteiiess on his acKontures — this has hrouglit his narrative to five 
tlliek octavo volumcsy vastier too much, we fear, for our busy age to 
read. 

IJ^story’of Euylaml (luring the Beiyn of Gcoryc III, Vol. II. By 
AVillja^i Masskv, M.P. 8vo. — In a preceding volume ]Mr. ^Vlassey 
lias sliown how, in the early part of his reign, George 111. succeeded 
in raising the Tory party into the place of the old ‘ revolution families.’ 
Tin* party thus brought into aseeudaney continued to hold its position 
until the accession of AVilliam IV. Mr. Massey is himself a Whig, 
and a little more, and of course does not regard w ith pleasure the cir- 
oumstances which threw’ his party into opposition fi)r more tlian half a 
century. But Mr. Massey is an intelligeut man, looks relleetively on 
the facts of history, and writes in a tone of eoinmendahle moderation. 
In this volume the gi-eat subject is the American war, which brings 
before us the never-ceasing sw'cll and storm of parties which charac-^ 
tcrized both England and British America during that struggle. 
The authorities ivlating to this period of our history are of vast extent 
and variety. That Mr. Massey should give proof by citation of his 
having read them all was hardly to have been expected. But for such 
a subject he is a great deal too sparing of bis vouchers; and his work, 
we suspect, will suffer Iroin this cause in the estimation of the best 
judges, ^ut he weaves his material together with much readiness 
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4 jn(l skill, iind liis book is liigbly pleasant reading. This volume C(uu- 
menees with a long chapter on inanncrs, beginuing with the Mivldle 
Age ! Wc take the following extract from the description of society 
.In England in the early days of George HI., uoth as,:i sample ot' the 
author’s style, and on account of the information it -irt'^nveys : — 

‘ To Ranelagh, visitors from the country and^ foreigners always re- 
paired, to see the world of London and English socict 3 ^ Man/persoiis, 
who did not venture into other public assemblies, fouiu] nothing ob- 
jectionable in the Ivotunda at Chelsea. Digniiicd clerg}", statesmen, 
phil()so))hcrs, authors, here mingled with fops, line ladies, country gen- 
tlemen, city people, apprentices, kept-rnistresscs, highwaymen, and 
thieves. 13ut these assembly-rooms, though open to the public, were, 
to a certain degree, kept select b^^ the price of admission ; and spacious, 
well-arranged halls, where people could walk about without ine<m- 
venieiice or restraint, meet their friends, and see a variety of maimers, 
while c-onver.sation was relieved by brilliant music, must have been 
far more ^agreeable than the modern fashion of crowded assemblies at 
private houses, or formal concerts at which nv> voices must be heard but 
those of the paid, or still worse, perhaps of tlie unprofessional jx'r- 
Jbrmers. Jhit there w'ero other assemblies a century ago, for wliieli 
even the dreary dissijiation of 1S57 is a hajip}' exchange. We liave 
abandoned, I hope for ever, the manifold profligacy of Vaiixhall, 
Cornelys’s, and the Pantheon. The gardtms on the Surrey side of tlie 
river WH;re frLH|uonted by persons of fashion nj) to a recent period ; but 
no person now living has witnossrd the debauehcrles which WCl’C of 
nightly occurrence at Vanxhall from the time of (^110011 Alino to Jill 
advanced period of the reign of George li’. The boxes were 
scenes of drunkenness and riot. The dark Vistas and .secluded alleys 
were infamous for still more heinous vice and crime. A lady wbo, hy 
u chance which frequently occurred, lo.st for a few' minutes the prpb c- 
lion of her party, W'as in imminent danger of insult or even outrage. 
Young w’omen of every condition w'crc, in every place of public resort, 
unless vigilantly watched, exposed to impertinence from persons w ho, 
by social position, w’crc entitkxl to be called gentlemen. In nine 
eases out of ton, indeed, such advances w-onld not be met with resemt- 
ment ; and w'hen it happened that a gallant was so unfortunate as to 
encounter a lady to wdioni liis insolentn^ldrcsses w'crc unacceptable, it 
W’as not w'ithout tlie greatest ditficulty that she could escape from lu r 
incrcdulou.s p^^rsccutor. The les.see of Vauxliall made an attempt, in 
1701, to retrench the debauchery which made it scandalous, if not un- 
safe, for any decent woman to enter the gardens. He closed the 
secluded walks and lit up the recesses ; but the young gentlemen of 
fashion, resenting tliis invasion of their licence, immediately tore down 
the barriers, and put out the new lights, 

* But besides these ordinary places of amusement, there w'cre asseni- 
hlies appropriated to the pleasures of people of quality. Of these tlie 
principal were Almack’s, Cornelys’s and the Coterie. At the first, 
high play was the principal attraction. Mi*s. Coriiclys kept a house 
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in ?5olio-squiire of a very exclusive cliaractcr, l)ut of qucsliouable repu- 
tatiofi. Mascpierndes and operas were tlie ostensible ainnseineuts ; 
assignations were tlio joal business of this establisliinent. J\lrs. 
Cornells was prfl^jcuted, in 1771, under the Licensing Aet, and she 
was convicted as a rogue and vagabond for having had an opera per- 
formed before j»eople c#* the lirst fashion, who paid a guinea caelf for 
their tioicets. This uncouth interference of the law was highly 're- 
sented by the patrons of these amusements, and had the cih'ot for a 
time of rendertng her house still mcjjK) attractive. Hut the open 
licence of manners reached, perhaps, its utmost limit at the institu- 
tion of the (.^oterie. This was a mixed club of ladies and gentlemen ; 
the ladies balloting for tlie gentlemen, and the gentlemen balloting 
for the ladies. It was composed exoluaivcly of peoj)lc of tlio highest 
fashion, and the numbers, tlierefore, were limited. Such a breach of 
delicacy and decorum was almost too flagrant for the coarse taste of 
that day. T^he (-V)tcrio became the subject of satire in every form ; 
and the lampoons, both in prose and verse, to which it gave rise, were 
of so gross a character, that it is diflicult to understand how a woman, 
wlio rcitaincd any self-respect, could continue, or be siiifcred by those 
who had control over her, to continue a member of such an associa- 
tion. This period may, ]>erhaps, ^dth some degree of accuracy, be 
lixed aa that at whicli the depravity of manners reached the extreme 
point. For the preceding thirty or forty years the relaxation of moral 
and religions restraint had been on the increase. Unless we are to 
discredit the cmieurrent testimony of the pulpit, tlie press, the stage, 
the records of courts of justice, private letters, and tradition, which 
has hardly ceased to \je recent, it is manifest that the depravity of 
manners in this country, from the accession of the House of Jlaiiovcr 
to tlie end, at least, of the first ten 3 'cai*s of (leorge III., was not 
excelled ill the decline of the Homan empire, or in thedecav' of the old 
Frendi monarchy, 1 'he uiarriago tie was treated with levitv by ]>eoplo 
of the liiglicst rank and fashion; and many wives, a.s well as husbands, 
lived ill almost open disregard of their marriage vows, Ineoiitinencc 
was by no means rare among unmarried ladies of good famih', and 
ajipears not to have materially prejudiced their matrimonial ]n\)sj)eets. 
TIic facilities allbrded by tlie numerous public i)laeos of resort tended 
mainly to encourage licentious intercourse, and for that reason were 
denounced by almost every writer and speaker wlio inveighed against 
the proflig«aey of the times. The Bishop of London, in his charge to 
tlie clergy in 1750, denounced the places of diversion as mere places 
of assignation ; and in a debate upon a Divorce BUI iu the House of 
(\)mmons, twenty 3 ’^cars later, the reformation of maimers was pro- 
nounced to be hopeless so long as Almack’s, Conielys’s, the Coterie, 
and other placc.s of rendezvous of a similar character were sufiered to 
exist.’ 

Matters arc bad enough among us at present, but the nineteenth 
century has made some advance on the eighteenth. 

JJio^raijfiical and Critical Essays, llcprinted from Eeviews, with 
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Additions and Corrections. By A. HArwAl?!), Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
Lonj^mans. — The author of these volumes is a man of letters without 
being a bookworm. Mr. Hayward is fond of books, but ho is a man 
of the world, who has seen and heard much that dojj'^^not conic in tho 
way of the rcchise. There is no channel tlirougli which a person of 
this’ Ciist finds it so convenient to utter liis thofights as the pages of a 
review. Tho demand thus made upon him is not too coniimi.ous ; ho 
can rid himself of his labour before it b ‘coines irksome. Such inon 
cannot be ju’ofound ; but tbe^/ do not aim at that, they aim to be 
clever, and they are so. Mr. Hayward has a fund of anecdote about 
men in whom society has felt some interest, such as Lord Eldon, Lord 
Melbourne, and Rogers the poet. Perhaps the pajicr by which the 
author is best known is that which seems the most trilling —the ‘ Art 
of Dining.* But there is an article in this series on ‘ Journalism in 
France,’ written in IS 10, which has a large amount of historical signi- 
ficance. Journalism in Paris was then at its zenith; and to the 
extravagances attendant on its success, France owe.s mucli of its 
present degradation and thraldom. Speaking of that time Mr. Hayward 
says : — 

'Enter tho Chamber of Peers yheii a new batch are to takt^ their 
scats, and the odds are tliat every third man of them is an editor or 
ex-editoi- Attend tho Clnunber of Deputies on a field day, and. the 
most iniluential s})eakcr will be a gentleman of the press. Line at 
the Roeber de Cancak?, and tho chief room is engaged by a Ilvdacteur 
cn chef; ask for a stall at the Theatre Eranruis, when ]\Iars or Rai.hel 
is to act, and tlie best are secured for bis contributors. 'J'hat suite of 
roonfs, brilliantly liglikd, has been fitted u]y by tho founders of a 
journal, who give a ball to-night in honour of the undertaking; tliai, 
Grand Cross of tho Legion of Honour, who is just coming out, galm- 1 
Ills decorations by llis articles; that splendidly dre.ssL-d woman \vb() is 
just going in, i.s the daughter of a millionaii'c, who lately bestowed her 
band and fortune on a journalist ; that gay cabriolet, now dasliiiig 
through the street, belongs to a theatrical critic who supports liimstdf 
by levying contributions on the singers and dancers of the o)H*ra. 
Vogue la gatere ! Power, pleasure, ])laccs, wealth, ribands, star.«?, 
peeresses, truftlecl turkeys, and champagne, all showered down in end- 
lcs.s profusion upon men, many of whom wore living an cinguienie, in 
want of downright necessaries, till the glorious Revolution of J uly 1 
No wonder that tliey arc into.xicated with their success ; that the}'’ 
have grown giddy with their elevation ; that like all usurpers, they 
have forgotten the principles which raised them to the throne, or like 
other possessors of irresponsible authority, have become capricious, 
tyrannical, and corrupt.* 

Yes — it is thus, in modem society, that democrats jireparo the way 
for despotism. Happily, journalism has not such power among us, 
but would we were free from mischief and danger in that form. This 
unlicensed printing is one of the best things in modern civilization, 
and when abused becomes one of the worst. 
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The Oxonian in Thelemarhen : or Koles of Travel in SoutlMrcsieni 
Norway in Ihc Summer of 185(5, 1857. I3y the llev. F. Mktca.lfe, 
M.A. 2 vols. Hurst and lilaekctt. — Mr. Metcalfe, as an M.A* of 
Oxford, must li£^ left Ifls boyhood some way behind, but his volumes 
arc written quit^in summer or Christinas holiday style. Nothing 
can be more buoyant^ than the spirit with which he explores 
and crc(^v and mountain glen, and searches after the legends of tlio 
hills and valleys from wliieli the great Northmen of our history 
migratod nearly a thou.sand years ago.^ There is nothing profound in 
what is said hy Mr. MotcaUe, hut to most English people the book 
will iiii]>art knowledge of a country of which wo ought to know more 
than we do, and the de.scrijjtion.s are sufficiently real and .spirit<}d to 
kec]) the reader well awake. Here is a picture of a Norwegian church 
with its congregation all in their best on a Sunday : — 

‘As I crossed over,* he says, ‘from my bed-room next morning to 
the main building, 1 found the gi*ass-])lot in front of the house thronge'd 
by peasants who bad come to churcli, while in the centre of thorn was 
the priests in bLs Lutheran cloak and elaborates frill. wasliingand 

starching of one of these rubs costs a sliilling. Tiic widow’ of a clergyman 
in Bergen is a great adept in gettii^ them up, and it is no uncominon 
tiling for them to come to her by steamer from a distance of one 
hundred and forty FiiiglisU mile.s. The congregiition were in church 
w'h%n 1 entered with tlie ladies. We sat all together in a Sijuare ])e\v on 
a level with the ehaneel dais. This mingling of the sexes, however, 
was not permitt(*d, of course, among the primitive bonders: the men 
being on one side of the interior, tlu5 women on tin* other, reminding 
me of the evening i)juiGies in a famous University town. The former 
wore most of them short seaman’s jackets, though a few old p(?asant3 
adhi-rod to the antique green coat of singular cut, wdiile their grey 
Inc-ks, wdiich ivere parted in the eentni of the forehead, streamed 
patriarchally over their shoulders, shmling their strongly-marked 
countenances. The female side was really very picturesque. The 
hi?ad-dress is a white kerchief, elaborately crimped or plaited, but by 
some ingenious coiitrivam e shaped iu front somewhat like the ladies’ 
small bonnets of the present day, w’ith one corner fulling gracefnlly 
down behind, like the topping of the Carolina ducks on the water 
in St. James’s Park. Another part of this complicated piece of linen, 
wdiieh is not plaited, covers the forehead like a frontlet, almost close 
down to the eyebrows, so that at a distance they looked just like so 
many nuns. Nevertheless, they were the married women of the 
audience. The spinsters* head-dress was more simple. They wore no 
cap at all. The back hair, which is braided \n two bands or tails 
with an intermixture of red tape, is brought forwai’d on either side of 
the head and round the temples just on a level with the front hair. 
For my part, I much admired the clean and classic cut which some of 
their heads exhibited in consequence. Most of the females wore tight- 
iittiug scarlet bodices edged with green. On either side of thvrir bosom 
were six silver hooks, to bold a cross chain of the same metal. The 
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snow-white sleeves of the chemise formed conspicuous feature in the 
sp«irkling parterre. One woman wore a dillcrcnt cap from the. rc>t : 
its upper part was shaped just like a glory, or nimbus; this is done by 
inserting wdthm a light piece of wood of that shape. ./Her ornaments, 
too, were not plain silver, b\it gilt. She was from Strandebarm, which 
I pafssed yesterday on tlie Fjord, the scene off^a cel<,*hratcd national 
song — ‘ Bonde i llryllups Gaarden.’ Much psalm-singing prevailed 
out of Bishop Kingo, of Funen’s, j)salin-book. The i)riest then read 
the Collect, Epistle, and Oosp^d, with the tniditional, I suppose, but 
what sounded to me very frightful, intonation. The sermon was not 
extempore. . . , Very small and very, red bahies, not many hours old, 
1 believe — such is the almost superstitious eagerness with which these 
good folk rush to have that sacred rite administered — were now 
brought to be christened. No font was visible ; there was, however, 
an angel suspended by a cord from the roof, with det‘p, ilesh-coloin ed 
legs and arms, and a gilt robe. In its rigid hand was a bowl, in its 
left a book. The glocker, or clerk, a little man in a blue sailor’s jacket, 
here desj)atched a girl for some water, wbieli was brought, and poured 
into the bowl, and the ceremony proceeded ; wliich being cbncludrd, 
the angel was pidled up again midway to the ceiling. The ]>riest lh«*n 
examined some young men and w()men, who stood on either side of 
tlie aisle, he walking up and down in the intervals of the (juestions. 
As we left the cliureh a characterislic sight presented itself, , . . 
Look, some of the church-goers arc alr(‘ady in their boats, the red 
bodices and wliite sleeves conspicuous from afar, while the di*ip])ing 
oars Hash in the sun.’ 

Coxinlnj Life in Viedmonf. By Sroxoii (1 VLm:^'OA. Cliapinan 
and Jlall. — This work is carefully arranged, on the ])lan of imparting 
real information to the reader on its su])ject. The work is .ilso amusing 
as well a.s instructive — very plea.sanfly written, evincing a surpirising 
mastery of the Euglisli language as coming from a foreigner. It 
should be added, liowever, that Signor Oalh'iiga lias been long known 
to authorship in this country as ‘ L. Mariotti.’ We should have been 
glad to find Country Life in Biedmont presenting a more agrecalde 
j)icture than it does in these pages. Tlie author’s long rc.^^idence in 
England would seem to have made him very sensible to the need (»f 
improvement in many things among Ins countrymen. Koads, hotels, 
agriculture, education — all greatly want amending. But in fact, 
Piedmont is only emerging Irom a state of things which imliite<l lier 
for the possession of a representative government, and has still a great 
work to do for hersedf. The marvel is, that she exists as a free state 
at all, encircled as she is, and even preyed upon from witliiii, by so 
much that is opposed to all freedom. 

Calendar of State Bapers relating to Scotland from the Beign of 
King Henry VIII, to the Accession of King James 1. With a Cor- 
respondence relating to Mary Queen of Scots diiriny her detention in 
Enyhind. Edited by MAftKiFAXt I. Tiiobpe, Esep 2 vols. Long- 
mans. — This work is the fourth in the series of publications on Eng- 
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liirli history, now making their apj)earance under the direction of tlie 
Maj?ter of the Itolls, and it is of more value than tlie other three. 
fJapgravo’s work is of small value ; concerning Edward thc^ Con- 
fessor there cai^o littl? to learn now-a-days ; the powerful Francis- 
t?an order liavc nSt left themselves without an history ; and we hav(j 
seen what Mr. Sliirlo^is volume amounts to — but here we have docu- 
ments ;i^nd letters which have never seen the light, never done their 
proper work in history. Mr. Thorpe has rendered no mean service to 
tin; future stiftlonts of our annals byjyic care with wliich he has pre- 
pared tills large mass of papers for jtublication. Mr. Froude’s state 
p;i]j( i-s are made to tell in favour of ifenry VII 1. Mr. Thorpe’s tend 
the other way. Tn these documents Elizabeth rises in our estimation, 
not so her lather. It appears from these papers that when Mary was 
imprisoned by her subjects in Scotland, Elizabeth stood her fricinl, 
and warned the Scots that her hate Avould fall upon them for all time 
to come if any harm should hap]>on to their queen whom they were 
llius treating as tlmir jirisonor. Here is a letter from the Earl of 
Leicester to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton on this point : — 

Aii^, (), 15G7. 

‘ i\l y other hdter was written by her Mai: own commanding ; but to 
he plain with you, as in very deetfshe is most earnestly aifected that 
way for that Qui’en, so do 1 now lliid most all kind of persons in 
gieat mislike with these . . . for this strange maimer of proceeding 
witli th(‘ir natural Sov:, and there is no persuading with tlie Queen’s 
iALii: to disguise or use policy, for she can not hut break out to all 
nu.n her adectious in this matter, and saith most constantly that she 
will become an utteiynomy to that nation, if* that Queen perisliT And 
for my part, though 1 must confess her acts to ho loathsome and foul 
lor any pi-i^i^e, yet is the punishment more unnatural, and in my coii- 
selei^ee unjustly, and without all . . . authority, done upon her, and 
s;in*ly will never prospeu', [I] helicvc, with the doers. L know not 
what wn;i,tlng uf SerLipture] may he used, but these rules WC have 
plain for us In Scripture. In the old law WO have tlic example of 
David, who w'* not even touch his anointed sov:, when he had him in 
Iiis will and danger to do wJiat he liked with him. In the new wc 
liav(‘ ])Iain eommandm<mts to obey and love our [sovereigns] ; yea, 
lliDugh they be evil, for (lad seudetli them, not for us [to] punish at 
our will when they fault, but appointctli tliom to us, if they [he] evil, 
to ]>laguo us for our faults. The word.s be plain and the example true ; 
I juean for my pari, with Clod’s grace to hope it. I am lieartily sorry 
til at those there do no better follow it, for what doth the world say, 
])ut subjects, having gotten their prince into their own hands for fear 
of their own estate, and for ambition to rule, depose their sovereign, 
and niaketh themselves by a colour the head governors. Well, well, 
though she have been very evil sonic ways, yet is she overhardly re- 
compensed for so great merey many ways showed. 0 my li. of Lyd- 
(lingion ! where is his natural bond towards her, that lieside with 
must largo and bountiful bounds hath tied him ! Le^¥iot now private 
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generosity altogether banish away that duo pity that such, oven to 
equals. I’ight tor to shew. Hereby, I j)rotest belbre Ood, 1 speak not 
this to serve iny sovereign’s turn, but even for conscience’ sake, as I 
am persuaded we ought, for duty’s sake, both* to ward ^od and men, to 
do. And as I think that Q. hath justly deserved punishm^ at God’s hand, 
so liath some ways deserved better eonsideratiqn at some of her sub- 
jects’ hands ; but lie upon ingratitude ! God will now no more suffer that 
unrevenged than he suffered that Q. by such to be punished. I am 
sorry I can not speak with hin^ ; but 1 pray you let hici know what I 
w"^ say, and let him remember, and in his conscience, what she hath 
done and borne wdtli liim. Well, Sir Nic*^, 1 am glad 3 ^ 0111 * doings 
have been such as Her Mai: greatly likes of; I assure 1 never 
knew her so well accept of ^^ou therein. She doth unfeigned I 3 ' believe 
my L. of Mun*ay will do his best for to serve his Sov: i wish lie 
might, so he had both the reforming of her, and government under 
her. In wdiosc heart, I believe, there is no less pity toward her tlian 
both nature and duty doth breed. Good Sir Nic'^ now dispatch your 
last commission and eomc away. So faro well ; be jo angry most with 
my L. of LydcKngton of all men ; remember my letter ye wot (j1*. 
Yours ever.* 

A Brief Historical lielalion of \Sfate JJfairs,from Seplamhcr 1078 
I 0 April 17M. By Nakcissus Luttkkj/l. 0 vols. Oxfonl: at the 
University Press. — Our readers \vill be aware tliat a work under the 
above title holds a conspicuoift place as an authority in Lord Alueau- 
lay’s history. The impression conveyed by his lordship’s use of this 
manuscript is, that it must be as rich in historical material as the 
diary of lYqiys. But it jjroves to he in reality a dry and dull affair, 
and those wlio have edited it, in the true spirit dr college idlers, liavt.‘ 
sent it Ibidh wdtliout the least attempt to relieve eitlier its dryness oi- 
its dulncss. The mauusoript has been preserved in the lihiary oi‘ All 
Souls, Oxford, and is given to the ]>ublie with tlie most Rernpulous 
iidelity, and without note or comment. J'erlia)>s the leannxl gentle- 
men of that establishment have been of opinion that nc» sort or amunijt 
of annotation w’ould )>ossibty save the heav^^ mass of lumber lVv>m 
sinking into oblivion — and therein the\' may not be hu* wrong. l>ut 
in the hands of Lord Alacaula}'-, raw material is raw material no longer. 
He does not so much read his authors as translate them, and his trans- 
lations are all improvements. Luttrcll has no power of obstirvalion, 
no C 3 ^c for the picturesque, hut he has a voracious a])pelite Ibr news, 
and an unwearied propensity to put all he hears or sees upon paper. 
In turning over such a mass of rubbish 3 'ou do, of course, lun-e and 
there, light upon something worth finding, but it is wandering far ibr 
little wool. 

The Age: a Colloquial Satire, By Philip James Bailey. Chap- 
man and Hall. — Mr. Bailey’s Eestus contains some noble poetry. It 
was reasonable to expect that a young man, the author of such a work, 
would both learn and unlearn in the future with equal advantage. But 
the se(|ucl has not so been. We attempted to read Mr. Baiky’s la.st 
woi k — but in vain. The failure in the present instance is more pal- 
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y):il)le and painful than in the former. It is said of the late Mr. Lis- 
ton that lie always iniagiiied tragedy to be his proper departinont in 
the drama ; and John Kemble once astonished a dinner-party by declar- 
ing that he belitwed he iiiiould have succeeded better as a comic actor 
than ill the walk%e had taken. It is under some such illusion, w’c 
think, that the author of Festus has become the author of Th/i Age, 

'* 'riie poem consists of a triuloguc between a critic, a young author, and 
a fj-iend, and is meant to be the depository of sharp and wise sayings 
upon the ago— .but sad, for the most part, is the doggrcl that follows. 
Some persons nia}’^ be able to explain tkfs, as for ourselves w'e can only 
Jainent it. 

Franciscan Records. (* Moiiumenta F i*anciscaua,’ «fec.) Edited by G . 

S. Ljiewkk, M.A. Longuians. — This is another of the series,of works 
now ill the course of publication under the direction of the Maskir of the 

♦Rolls. The work consist.s of three parts. 1. Thomas of Fccleston^on 

1 he Coming of the Minorite Friars into MngJaiid. 2. The Letters of 
Adam Marsh. 3. Register of the Minorite Friars in London. Eooleston 
livi>d under Henry 111. Adam Marsh was of the same age, and, in 
.some sense, the founder of the Franciscan school of jdiilosojihy in 
Oxford. Tiie ‘ llcgister’ of the ^liiioritcs is full of notices concerning 
the jirincipal men and the principal^cstablishments of the order. But 
the chief value of the publication is as a showing of the nature of that 
home and cit^Miiission work to which the Fran(.‘iscans of tliat ago were 
devoted. To them it was left to enter the homes of fdtli and disease, 
crime and impiety, which., were found then, as they ever have hecii, in 
our great cities. .Many thanks are due to Mr. Brewer lor his pationco 
and pcrseveraiu-r in luaking^such matorial aect-sslblc to the studenis of 
our own and of comiii^ time. 

Roman Sepulchral J ascriptions. By doiix Kuxuick, M.A., F.S.A. 

T. onflnn A’oiu tlic pcH of Mr. Kciirick Oil this .subject, how- 

ever %mall, is sure to bo worth reading, d'he present publication 
<n'igiiiatcd in two pii})ors road before the Yorkshire Philosophical 
S -ci(*ly. Its aim is to show what may he learnt of Itomaii thought 
and feeling from sueh ol* thest^ inscriptions as have been preserved. 
York itself is imunorable from the remains of Boinan antiquity exist- 
ing Ihere, tlnj parts of England where stone is plentiful being uniformly 
the most favourable to such preservations. The work is characterized 
l>y the .scholarship, and dispassionate good senst.‘, which belongs to 
<.*vervthiiig proceciliiig from the pen of the author. 

Tadors and Stuarts. By a T)£SOENJ}a>t of the Pr,.vxTAGJ-:xETS. 

2 vols. Vol. 1. ILardwicke. — ‘My view,’ says this descendant of the 
Plantagoncts, ‘ exhibits Hampden, Sidney, aiM William Lord Russell 
‘ as throe of the most mischievous knaves upon whom party spirit 
‘ over bestowed a lalso varnish iiiid bnlliancjx’ It will he enough for 
our readers to know that the writer of this volume can rave in this 
fa.shioii to he assured that the time sjient in reading it w'ould be worse 
than time lost. According to this ‘ Plautagcnet,’ English history, as 
commonly known among us, is all but a lie from bcgimiing to end ; 
and sad is our lot if what is here given us is a sample of the true in 
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place of the false. In getting rul of the Stuarts, it seems, wo ex- 
pelled a family of injured innocents, and in falling under the tyranny 
of the Tudors we only met with our desert in forsaking the Planta- 
gcncts. Wc need say no more of the Bedlam themy^ which is spread 
through the pages of this volume. * 

^he Ballads of Scotland, Edited hy AY^lliam Ej)iMOXSToyE 
AxTOuy, D.C.L. 2 vols. Blackwood. — These volumes will help to 
make the best pieces in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
more accessible both to Scotch and English readers, jt is in this iiold 
that the genius of old Seotlanw takes procodenee of every other. The 
existence of such a mass of ballad poetry is cvidenco, not only of the; 
genius that could produce it, but of tlio national sympathy tliat could 
call it io^'th, and has preserved it. Not a little of the time whicjh the 
historian bestows on the makers of laws, might be well extended to 
the makers of ballads. < 

A Month in Yorkshire, By AVat.teu White. Chapman and Tfall. 
— AVhite, who told the world last year what he saw on foot in 
the Tyrol, and who had told us bidbre of what he saw in a walk from 
the Strand to the Land’s End, here relates his adventnn.'S in York* 
shire. The chief value of Mr. White’s books is, that tluw enable iluj 
people be visits to sec how ‘it strikes a stranger,’ and that tliey give 
what the pedestrian secs and hears in common life — things wliich 
people who travel in carriages rarely sto[) tlieir wheels tu impiirc 
about. Onr Yorkshire friends may sec in Mr, AVhite’s book what an 
intelligent Londoner is likely to think of tliem and their ways. 

The 'History of the Origin and Rise of the Repuhlic of renirc. By 
WiT^LfAM Caiiew IIazljtt. 2 vols. 8vo. ^ J(din Uiissell Sinitli. — Mr. 
Hazlitt says he lias consulted probably more tin *\ three hundred works 
in the course of his researches with a view to i;h’s publication, and 
that it is compiled ‘almost entirely from originii’ mal ’’lals.’ ''riie 
subject is one of much interest,* and ioxa on wliich a good hfxk lias 
been much wanted ; but if Mr. Hazlitt's research has been such as he 
describes, it is to be regretted that the style in which he has presented 
its results to ns is so ambitious, artiiieial, and ill-managed, Jt scuans 
to be an imitation of (ribbon, but it gives us the iaults of that wi iler's 
manner, with nothing of his real power. It is singiilarl}^ wanting in 
simplicity, nature, and clearness, and often bceomes an involved mass 
of high-sounding words and phrases. Take the following sentence a'^ 
an instance : — 

‘The late concordat with the Holy See, which gave the palriarcli 
Orado the right of supreme jurisdiction ovtu* nineteen episcopal sim's 
ill the adjoining provinccis, Istria and Dalmatia, was oxtroinely advan- 
tageous to the re[)ublic, both in a o«mmcrciaI and politk al respect ; 
impelled by that enterpri.siiig spirit, which distinguished them in so 
marked a degree, the merchants of Venice gradually formed marts and 
depots at Zara, Justinople, and the neighbouring cities; their urbane 
manners and judicious moderation won in their favour a general Ibel- 
ing of conlidenco and goodwill; friendships, intimacies, and matri- 
monial alliances followed as a natural consequeneo ; and tlie early 
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connexion which tlie Veiietiaiii? thus established, through a spiritual 
niedivim, with the Illyria provinces, may be considered as liaving in 
no mean degn^e prepared tlie way for the conoucst of Dalmatia in 
0:)S, by the J)ogyrictro\)rseoli TL’— Vol. i. 95. 

AVho would engage to travel far through a jungle of tli is S(W’t? 

A writor^witli a natural manner would break down tliis one .sentonoe 
into at least hall' a dozen, and by giving us his tliouglits in distinct- 
ness and sueees|ion, would leave us to rectnve them easily and naturally. 
An author is expected to make his tho^fghts clear for tlie reader — the ^ 
j-cader is not expected to make ^hem clear for himself. If Mr. TIazlitt 
^vould read (jibboii less, and Sidney Smith a great deal more, it would 
he much to ids benefit. Still those who want information as to the 
‘ origin and rise of Venice/ sucli as they will not readily find eLsewhere, 
will do well to read Mr. llazlitt’s book, hearing with the writer’s 
inanner for the sake of something better. 

77/ n (Jiiy of the Great JGny ; JeriisaUm as it is, and as it is 
to he, Dy J. T. M.l)., Missionary to Jerusalem. Tri’ibncr. 

— The tribes still go up to Jerusalem, but they are tribes of Oen tiles, 
n'.»t of Israelites — of Christians, not of Jews. Much care has beeu 
given of late years to master tlie t(^)Ography of this, ever memorable? 
city, and it is not a little vexatious to find that the hirther the inves- 
figatiou is extended, the more do the points of uncertainty seem to 
multiply, (iermans, English, and Ainerican.s have all contributed, 
not so inucli t<i throw a steady light upon the sal)ject, as to give con- 
fusion to our ideas respecting it. If Dr. Barclay has not added nuicli 
to our knowledge, it is due to him to say that it has not boon f^oin 
tbt? want of zeal for bii|^ object, nor from any hesitancy as to subject- 
ing himself to a /a.^^imount of physical clfort, and even suilering', 
ill the of But his aiiticpuiriau zeal, like his religious 

zeal, i^ not alway. ‘according to knowledge.’ He is not skilled iu 
j*eas(ming from tlie reuiaius of the pr(?seut to the constructions of the 
past; and Ids ndllenarian tlicorizing about Jerusalem ‘ as it is to be,’ 
is a sad disligurenieut of a hook which is little eiiougli attractive 
ill any way. 

History of the Homans Under the Hnipire, By the Bev. Ciiakles 
Mii:iuv.u..K, B.D. Vol. VI. — This volume of a publioatioii which 
]n’omises to be a standard work iu our language, cxtciuls tlic narrative 
of the author from the reign of Xero to the dcstruetiou of Jerusalem. 
The ])eriod embraces the times of Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and 
))art of the time of Vespasian. The volume commences with a chapter 
on the Homan conquests iu Britain, and sets forth the costs — the 
heavy costs — which Home was pniparcd to incur rather than forego 
licr purpose of ascendancy in tliis island. Dion, Lucan, and Tacitus, 
are among the ancient guides mentioned; but Mr. Merivale has 
been careful to bring the fruiks of modem scholarship to his subject, 
so as to render Ids work a jirod action proper to the age iu which it 
makes its appearance. 

Northern Travel, Summer and Winter Fictares of Siveden, Lap^ 
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land, and Xonvny. By Bavaud Taylor. Sampson Low, and Co. 
— Mr. Taylor says that his object in travel is neither scientilic, statis- 
tiealj nor politico-economical ; but siinpJy artistic, pictorial — il’ ]) 0 .s- 
sible panoramic. Tlio volume answers to this (les(/.'ij)tion. It is a 
book of pictures, and as such is veiy much the soi^i oJ' book which a 
larj^c class of readers will be pleased with. is so pleasant to get 
knowledge by merely opening your eyes to receive it. author’s 

experiences, liowevcr, may be of use to those who may wish to travel 
fur something more than amiwement. • 

^ Sporting Scenes among the KalJirs in South A frica. By Captain 
A. \V. 1 )rayto>’. 8vo. Boutledge. — Captain Drayton is a good- 

natured gentleman, and his sporting scenes were no doubt such as lu* 
describes ; but his book is a singularly undigested affair. His transi- 
tions from one sort of matter to another are very abrupt, and his style 
is the most slipshod thing imaginable. But there is an a]>pL‘araiu*e 
of honesty about wliat he says, which so lur wins your contklencc?. He 
does not profes.s to be learned, or scientific, or a great discoverer, and we 
will only say he would be very foolish if he did. 

Algiers in 1857. By the llcv. E. W. L. Davies, A.M. Oxon. 
Longmans. — This volume is intended to describe the accessibility, Ihi' 
climate, and the resources of Algyirs, especially Jbr the benefit of siu ii 
jicrsons as might be dis[)osed to visit it as sufferer.s from pulmonary 
sickness. It furnishes information also as to the rccreatiou.s that are* 
obtainable in the city and its neighbourhood by travellers in general. 
It is such a book as a thoughtful unambitious Eiiglisli clergyman 
might be expected to write on such a subject. 

Lettres dit Mareahal St. Arnand, 1832-’'* 51. I’aris. I83S. — 
This is a rc-issuc with some Improvcmcuts. Bd'^ the chief intei’cst ol‘ 
tlic new edition arises from tlie^ life of the I'^-ed lo tlie 

letters by M. Saiiito-Bcuve. St. Arnaud went to Algeria a'idieut<‘- 
nant, and rose in ten years to be a general. His services befort* that 
time had hud the foundation of disease, the climate and service y>\‘ 
Africa gave it deeper root. St. Arnaud possessed the (pialities of the 
soldier in an eminent degree. He wa.s no stute.sman- -nothing Imt a 
soldier. His notion always was, th.at France had to choose betwet'n 
the anarchy of socialism or the order of despotism, it was the unha[)- 
})ines.s of his country to be placed between that alternativt?. What 
he did accordingly in connexion with the 2nd of December was done 
conscientiously. But even St. Arnaud did not suppose that matters 
in France can end at tlieir present point. ‘ It is only through a stage 
of absolute despotism that we can pass to a wise constitutional govern- 
ment,’ was his language a.s liir back as 1850. For the present, wo 
suspect, the army of France believes in St. Arnaud’s alternative. Such 
is the manner in which factious and egotistical demagogues play into 
the hands of despotism. 

{Ilisloire, Ills lory of Marie Antoinette. By Ei)M.und and 

Jules de Goncoukt. — One more book of pictures and sorrows 
touching the fate of Marie Antoinette. The chief novelty of this 
work is, that it contains some lettcij^of the queen, said to be original, 
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and published for the first time. It is a tale to which there are two 
side^ ; MM. Goncourt have given us the favourable side from beginning 
to end. Mai'io Antoinette was a queen given by a corrupt court to one 
still more coitu^t^, and m whom there was not only much to pity, 
buii^nueh to blame. 

J^e la Justice /hvoM la devolution ct Jans VEtjlise, Noui^eaux 
Frlncijfffts de Fhilosopliie Pratique adresses a son Fminence Mon- 
sehjneur Maltliieu^ Cardinal Arclieveque de Besancon, Far Pro unnox, 
Paris: GarniA* Brothers. — The Canlbial Archbishop Matthieii has 
been party, it seems, to what M. Proudhon deems a libel on his cha- 
racter, and ho has retaliated against the priesthood in which his emi- 
iicncc holds so conspicuous a place. The book has been condemned and 
seized, but is still widely circulated and read. It presents a vigorous 
anatomy of French Komanism as the ally of French despotism, and its 
auilior evades a heavy fine, and heavy imprisonment, only by keeping 
clear of the Froncli territory. A church which gags the press, and 
then us(.‘s it to circulate libels in her favour, is a doomed church on the 
soil of modern Franco. The day of retribution may tarry, but it 
will come. 

llistoire de V Angleterre^ Sfc, (‘The History of England from the 
Earliest Times.’) ParM. Vols. I., II. — A history of 

England which does not jirofess to furnish any now material, but 
which aims to give an intelligent view of the great cliangos in our 
history from the earliest times, marking carefully the stops in social 
progress, and the causes of them. It is written in genial spirit 
towards our countiy, and the second volume brings the narrative down 
to the death of Elizabeth. * 

Mhnoires dc Madj^moiselle de Montpensier, Par S. 

Tom. 1, Paris : C^irpentier. — This work appears in the Bihliothcqnc 
ClidrpcnTt^. ^Tlic works in this series are admirably edited, and the 
ineinoii\s of Madamo Montpensier greatly needed to be taken in band. 
Tlic etlitors of the earlier editions took groat liberties with the original 
narrative. But everything of that nature will bo guarded against in 
the present edition. 

Menioires da Comte Miot dc Melilo, (‘ Memoirs of Count Miot di* 
Mclito.’) Three vols. Paris, — These volumes contain an account of 
Frevich affairs from before the first Kevolutioii to the battle ot' 
Waterloo. The Count was a shrewd and pliant gentleman, he served 
in offices of some importance under the Bourbons, the llepublic, and 
the first Napoleon. He saw^ much of the chief actors in public affairs 
through all those changes, and has recorded his impressions concerning 
them. On the whole, they are an interesting contribution to the 
works of this class in which French literature is so rich. 

TJnePage d' llistoire du Oouvernement Bepresentatif en Piemont, 
Par M. Louis Cuiala. Paris. — An intelligent, moderate, and truth- 
ful account of the progress of representative government in Piedmont. 
The service rendered to the cause of Piedmoutese freedom by Massimo 
d’Azeglio and by Count Cavour, is here justly estimated. Nor are 
their patriotic coadjutors overlooked. Without a strong following 
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there couhlbc no effective leadership. Offensive, indeed, in the eye ot 
surrounding despots must be the existence of such a state ; aneV the 
sympathy of England is a feeling on Avhieh t|ie Sardinian patriot has 
a right to calculate. M. Chiala’s book is writtciy^n French, but 
with great mastery of the language, and with great ability. 

Bti Sociefe Franraise a\i Bix-soptihne SieefeJ Par Victor Co i s in'. 
Paris : Oidier. — This is the title of a work in which M. Cousin is 
forsaking the philosophy of the j)resent and the future for the society 
of the past. It is not the clunigc of suhjcct we would wish to si‘e 
in the declining years of M. Cousin ; nor are we sure that his principles 
as a citizen are rpiite what they once were. Great men sometimes liv(^ 
too long — long enough to do much towards the undoing of the goOvl 
they may have done. An aged philoso))hcr should see little to attract 
him in French society in the seventeenth eentury. 

Scales lie la vie Fusse, Par M. T. Tt iKiJCNOrr. — Pictures (4’ 
Pussian life, if real, would ho welcome; but tlu‘se pictures get their 
colouring from Paris more than from Moscow or St. I’eb^rsbnrgh. 

Varieies Litlcraires, Morales et JTisiorigiics. Par M. S. de Sacv. - - 
In France, just now, honest journalists have time at their di.sj)os:il. 
M. do Sacy, who for thirty years contributed so nmch to the powen* iA 
the Debats, is here employed in ebliccting, revising, aiul rcjeildishing 
such of his articles as ma}' be safely put forth under the ]>resent state 
of things. Many of these papers are on topics of bygone days, and 
stand (jUite apart from modern politics, and the learning lunl skill with 
which they are treated give us a high concej^tion of the knowlcdgt* and 
talent which have served to make the journalism of France so powerful, 
whether for good or evil, 

Ze Boi Voltaire, Par Arsen'K IfousSATi:. \^iris. -It has ])lcased 
M. Houssnye to make a king of Voltaire, and to witc ;H)oolc to show 
his kingly inibicnce on society. But when tlni^hutfior' jliakes lh«i 
French Kcvolutioii, and the Napoleonism that lias followed, tv) he alike 
the fruit of his labours, we arc obliged to sup[>ose that M. Ilmissayo 
is a very p»oor logician, or that the influence of Voltaire for gixxl is 
a very doubtful alVair. That the kingship of Voltaire may l)e truly 
French, his reign is divided into epochs, which are dcterinimMl b\ tii i 
.succession of liis different mistresses ! 


A R T. 

Ar/nioi;r;ji the annual exliibitioiis have all closed weeks ago, and oven 
the picture-dealers, during this dull interval, have ceased to solicit 
attention to their undoubted lla])huc].s which have most unexpectedly 
been discovered nobody knows where, and chef-tVeeuvres of Titian most 
unaccountably hidden for two or three hundred years, it is well to 
remind our readers that the more important exliibitioiis of our national 
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pictures are still open to them; and- that, during this dearth of 
‘ something new,* the intelligent lover of art cannot do better than 
turn to the great masters, and study them carefully and lovingly. It 
will be a healWiful employment — not unlike taking up the work.s 
of our great writers after a course of desultory reading — bracing 
ixViltts to the mind and the taste ; and very soon the art-student will 
lind far more pleasant, as well as improving, it is carefully to 
.stud^' some dozen pictures — it may he but three or four — of the great 
masters, than ^o cursorily, and it must be carelessly, glance over some 
hundivds of second or third-rate meriir. Let the reader, by till means, 
some (rl(?ar inorniiig — and we liave a few even in November — pay a 
visit to the National (lallery on its reopening, where, besides its well- 
known stores, the early Florentine pictures, scarcely noticed as yet, 
save ])y artists, claim attention alike for their historical associations and 
for their importanoe as forming the Imk between the formal conven- 
tionalities of the llyzantine school, ana the free grace, and beauty, and 
spii lt, of the earlier Italian painters. 

A most valuable acquisition is this collection of Florentine pictures. 
Here is the very altar-front, painted by Margaritone for the nuns of 
St. ^largaret, at Florence, and which Vasari, three hundred years ago, 
so carefully described, b'gly cno\>gh it certainly is, with its harsh 
outlined dgiires in black, red, and white, on a gold ground, putting 
us greatly in mind of an old japanned screen, hut suggesting bow great 
must have boon the surprise and delight of all Florence when Ciniabue, 
only a lew years alter, exhibited paintings so immeasurably supenov. 
And here is a (*olossal half-length of the Virgin enthroned, attended by 
angels, by Cimabuo himself, solemn, grand, as all Cimabuc’s figures 
are ; and despite ufybis well-known tlefects, defects inseparable from 
lirst attempts, e.Khil^ing a noble simplicity. Then the ‘Triptych,* by 
Duccio but esp(*eially the curious altar-piece bv Taddeo 

(huUli, the favourite pupil of (Jiotto, with its attempt at a landscape 
background, but where tlu^ rocks and trees, instead of being thrown 
out by a blu(‘ sky, display themselves against the orthodox burnished 
gold-gronml, ]n'ove liow long the strife with Byzantine convention- 
alities lasUal. The rich and elaborate altar-piece, although unfortunately 
ilividcd into parts, must attract the notice* of the visitor, but with far 
greater interest will he contemplate it when he learns that it is the 
work of the great scuI])tor and jiaiuter, Orcagna, the painter of that 
soloniu pictorial e|jic, the ‘Triumph of Death,* in the Cainpo Santo, at 
I*isa. Almost all the early Florentine painters arc represented here 
save ( liotto. There is a specimen of Fra Angelico, but a very inferior 
one, which we must regret, for a ‘ Holy Family’ from his delicate and 
earnest pencil, would linoly contrast with Filip])o Lippi’s ahar-picee, 
where the Infant Saviour, with coral necklace and bracelets, and the 
wingless angels at liis feet — not harp in hand, but with guitar and 
violin, well indicate the difference between the monkish artist, whose 
ins})iration was the wine-flask, and whose models, even for the Madonna, 
were his mistresses, and that pure-minded recluse who never took 
prncil in hand save with solemn prayer. Ere concluding these slight 
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notices we must call attention to tlie exquisite ‘ Adoration of tlic^ 
Magi,’ by Lippi’s son, Filippino, the gem of the collection for beauty ol 
design and rich colouring. In addition to these ‘ art treasures,* wc 
are also promised a fine Ghirlandajo, which will tak<^ ts place among 
tliern upon the reopening of the gallery. 

T,hc costly porphyry sarcophagus, hewn anil polished ^ at so ’mucIi 
expenso of time and labour, is now appropriated to its destined va*pose, 
and encloses the remains of ‘ the liero of a hundred figlits, in the 
sepulchral crypt at St. Faul’s. It is a noble work ol arf — noble in its 
grand sifhplicity — and we could* not but regret that it should remain 
in that dimly-lighted chamber, whei'e we can scarcely discern its beau- 
tiful veinings, and where, from the narrow space, no adequate view can 
be obtained, instead of being placed in some part ol the cathi^aral. 
What could form a more appropriate centre for the sepulchral cliajjel 
than that rich sarcophagus, upon its granite base ? 

Among our miscellaneous notices, wc may here mention that ilie 
eighteen bronze statues of the barous who signed Magna Charta have 
been completed, and, as well as the twelve marble statues ol ih-itisli 
statesmen, are now placed on their appropiiatecl pedestals, in the 
palace at Westminster. The Government has, we Ihul, also decided on 
the purchase of Sir George Hayter’s huge picture of ‘Uhe i'irst 
Meeting of the House of Commons after the Passing ot tlie Uetorin 
Bill.’ As a kind of collective portrait-gallery, this aero ol can vas has 
a certain kind of value j but we think it would be diliicult to lind any 
ether. 

Memoirs and Letters of tlie late Thomas Seddon, Artist. By his 
Bko;viikk. Nisbet. — This is a very interesting, tliougli inournlul 
little volume, detailing the aspirations, and endtviyours, and struggles, 
of a gifted young man, who had just surmounted vis early dilheultii's, 
and liad begun to take a prominent ])laee among vnr '^: :’j.»^ artists, 
Avhen he was cut off, after a few days’ illness, in lus liiirty-lilth year. 
Thomas Seddon, the son and grandson of the cabinet makers \vho>e 
names arc so well known throughout London, evinced, like all cliihhen 
gifted with artist feelings, a love for design from his very inl;iney, 
covering the margins of liis school IBooks with all manner ol drauiiig>, 
but giving at the same time indications of that love of truth and 
nature which he afterwards displayed in his eager j)ursiiit ot nalnral 
liistor}^, and his interest in ballad-loro — indeed in all that related to 
the past. On leaving school, his father determined he should lollow 
his own trade, — hereditary already through three generations ot the 
Seddons. A less congenial trade might have been easily lound, for 
cabinet making is an art manufacture, and altliough to tlie aspiring 
3 '(juth sideboards and chefl'oniers were moan enough couqnircd with 
historical pictures, still there was training both lor the eye aiul hand 
in the cabinet maker’s work-shop. But the poor lad yearned for an 
artist’s life, and it was a first step toward tliis when his lather sent 
him in ISdd to Paris, to study ornamental art. On his return, how- 
ev(!r, he did not, like too many young students, lling aside all ehanco 
of o]>taining an honourable livelihood, to devote himsell, like })oor 
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1 fay don, to ‘ liigli art.’ He resumed his seat in his father’s office, 
diligently studied the host works on ornamental art, and strove to 
beconie fwemoKst in the line to which Providence seemed to liavc 
pointed him. Jfi 1818 he gained the silver modal of the Society of 
oriiaftiental design, and ei*e long he attained a foremost 
nain(^^ a designer. But all tliis while, although his days wore given 
to art-ft^inufacturc, his' nights were devoted to artist’s studies, '*and 
when in the following year he accompanied some members of the 
Water Colour JJociety to Wales, the professional^artists found that the 
gi-accfiil designer of chimiioy-glasscs aud sideboards could rival them in 
the beauty ol Ins trees, and surpass them iu the delicate linisli of his 
lore^roimds. A visit made the following year to Barbisson, in the forest 
ol Fontainebleau, afforded young Scddon opportunities for farther im- 
pr(;vemciit. On liis I’ctuni liowevcr, he quietly resumed lus profes- 
sion ;is a designer, and anxious that others should participate in the 
Ix.ni'fils ot correct training, he estahlished a school for the instruction 
oi w(n*kmen in tlie elements of art, gcnerousl}^ devoting a large portion 
ol his already heavily-taxed time to tlui office of gratiutoiis teacher. A 
liuiidred promising young students availed themselves of this liberal 
b'ion ; but the generous, self-dejned young artist, j^aid the penalty of 
his fclioughtlul kindness ill a long ^md dan,gerous illness, — rheumatic 
lever, from which he never wholly recovered. This dangerous illness, 
liowever, released him from bis former engagements ; he now com- 
menced an artist’s life, and Ins lirst picture, ‘Penelope,’ proved that 
ho Imd not mistakeii his calling. And now arose strong yearnings to 
visit the l^last, to sec with liis own ey(?s tliose scenes which prophets 
an»l ‘ Jioly men ol‘old’ liad dwelt among, — scones dear to him because 
Bibl c scones, that Jlihh; which, since his illness, had become dear to 
him. KiH! long a^iost favourable opportunity arrived. Holman 
Hunt L^^it t^travel in the East, so Thomas Seddon sot forth to 

aeconquiiiy him. 

Very ]ilcasaiit, and remarkably suggestive are the young artist’s 
j«*tters ; many passages are indeed word-pictures. There is no vague 
<les('rij>ti(>n, no mere heaping of superlatives together, but clear, vivid 
‘irawing and colouring too, for like all the pre-KajdiaeUtcs, Seddon liad 
a line (ye for colour, and a keen delight in it. Ilow he remarks again 
and again upon the exquisite beauty of evening in Egypt, compared 
with tlic harsh glare of noontide, — the rosy light ‘that bathes the 
‘ lops, whilst the bases of the buildings and lulls are half lost, and 
‘ melted into the light blue mist — the gorgeous sunsets, too, with tlioir 
Hoods of ei imson lire, ju.st as ho has shown us in that admirable picture 
of his, ‘ the \"iew of the Pyramids at Sunset.’ We have had de.serip- 
iions enough of the Holy Land, and we have had views enough too, 
but really how different the descriptions are in these dclightfnrictters, 
and the views, as painted by the truth-guided jieiicil of Stjddon ami 
Holman Hunt. What a chorus of ridicule burst Irom all the would- 
be eoiiiioissours when that tine picture, ‘ the Seape-goat,* was exhi- 
bited. ‘ Such a back-ground I where did you over see a pink and green 
sky :’ Certainly it was not to be seen in England, but with that very 
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seono before his eyes Soddon writes, ‘ the Dead Sea seemed motionless, 

‘ and of a blue so deep that no 'water 1 have seen can compare witJi it. 

‘ The range of mountains beyond is forty or lilty miles off, mid a thin 
^ veil of mist seemed to spread between us, «and them and the sea, 

^ through which they appeared aerial and unreal. Aflien the sun h4’t 
* thopi, the hazy air above became a singular green colour, the 
‘sky over, rosy red, gradually melting into tl?e blue.’ Thc^ vJrangi^ 
variations not only of light and shadow, but of diifcrent coloured liglits, 
too, seem to have madjj a strong imjiression on the elosi.'ly observant 
painter, and make us still more ♦•egret that his early death provcnl(*il 
his giving us those Scripture pictures on which he had for years medi- 
tated, and which would have been instinct with the very Ibnn and 
colour, as well as spirit, of tlie East. With a woll-Hlled portfolio, and 
several finished pictures, — these were suhscquently ex.hil)ited, and at- 
tracted well-deserved notice, — Thomas Seddon returned liome. Ih? 
married, and at lengtli a prosperous artist life seemed about to ojx ii 
before him, but in the autumn of 1S5G he unfortunately determined 
upon a second visit to tile East. Jf.e was then far from robust, and 
the voyage scverel}'' tried his already feeble etinstiiulion ; but In? landc’d 
at Alexandria full of hopes, and eager to fullil bis great artistic jikiiis. 
Too soon were tliese blighted, for ajtcr searc(*ly a w(?t:k’s illness lie ilied 
on th(3 23rd of November, bSoG, at tbe Churcli Mission house, leaving 
to the artist-world another sad record of a gifted young artist struek 
down ill the midst of liis onward career, but to his sorrowing family 
and friends ‘a good hope,’ and the soothing memory of his many ex- 
cclleneies. Wo heartily recommend this litllt‘ woik. 

liq^cherclies stir la Bcinliire niEifunl, P /hi/if/id/c. rl nu t'ifn/f n- 
uffe. Par JuLF.s L.\ HAUTE . 4to. Paris: Didmn- Porliajis, anumg 
the many kinds of art-manufacture, that of woiW^^ in enamel should 
take the foremost ])laec. Indeed, in its higher fmpns lji?e'‘nu‘S art 
itself; but in its lower forms, it is an art so beautiiiil, so durable, so 
capable of being applied to almost every species of oruamentaliou, 
that Avo cannot be surprised to lind that, after so many hundred yeai-s, 
enamel should be as highly prized as ever. It is one (,f the mosi 
ancient of arts, for Egypt allbrds us specimens, and Nineveh and 
Eabylon too. In tlie ancient world, how(?ver, enamelling ujxm a 
metallic surface was unknoAvii, and so was the use of i ra ioil tum f 
enamel; and thus in its more beautiful form it was unknown until 
coinpavcativcly recent times. Singularly cnougli, neither (Ireeiie nor 
]tomc appear to have been acquainted with it; and altboiigli M. Labarte 
strives bard to prove that tbe precious substance ti?rmed by the 
Greeks ‘ electron’ was not amber, as generally supposeil, but enamel, 
wt; think he fails, inasmuch as lie cannot bring forward a single in- 
stance of ‘electron’ being represented as of variou.s colours. Not 
the least curious laet in the history of enamelling is, Ijow'ever, lljat 
while tliis delicate and elaborate art was scarcely know n — even if know' n 
at all to Greece and Jioine — the Celtic barbarians of tbe Jar Norlli- 
Avest were largely employing it. M. Labarte refers to this singular 
fact, but chieliy it avouUI seem to claim for Gaul a ]>re-emiiKUee in 
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tlui art of enamelling'*, as well a.s in %]\ other arts ; hut Mr. Franks, 
of tlie Ilritish Museum, a writer whose research is fiir more extensive 
than M.^jaharte’s, has proved, in a late most valuable essay, tlu\t this 
claim might h(??^dvanccfl, with far more correctness, in favour of Britain 
^^;in of Gaul. ‘ It is not until the third century after Christ,’ lie says, 
wc obtain any ^iention of the art of enamelling, Philostratus, 

‘ a (ir\*k sophist at the court of Julia Domna, wife of Severus, has left 

* a curious work, entitled leones, in whicli he dcscribc.s a series of paint- 
‘ ingo. One f>f th{?m is a bear hunt ; and after mentioning the varie- 

* gatcdtrapping.s of thchor.ses, be adfl.'?, ‘They say that the barbarians, 

‘ “ will) live in (or by) the ocean, pour these colours on to heated brass, 

‘ ‘ ami that they adhere, become as hard as stoiu), and preserve tlie 
‘ * d' signs wliicli are made in them.’ The French writers have gouc- 
‘ rally applied this passage to the Gaids, but the term ‘ by or in the 
‘ u»*can’ would refer to the Britons with still greater force, ^loreover, 

‘ the ciiamellcd objects he mentions arc bronze horse-trappings, and it 
‘ is precisely in Britain, and not in Gaul, tliat such objects are found.’ 
’J’lie greati'i* number, too, ol’ enamelled remains, of various kinds, have 
jjeen Ibuiid in England ; and that l)eautifnlly enamelled vase, also — tlie 
oidy oii(‘ of its kind — which M. Labarte has given an engraving of, 
was ibund in Essex. • 

it seems most likely, therefore, tliat the art was derived, not from 
the East, hut brought from Britain to Uorne, and from thence to 
Byzantium, and probably about the time when Bbilostratus wrote, 
for wo must remember that Severus returned direct from Britain to 
take the imperial crmvn. At J^yzantium, enamelling, from tlie time 
ol‘ its adoption, was extensively used. M. Labarte thinks tb.iit the 
des\*rij)lion of the <'/)lden cross erected by (k)nstantine ‘after the type 
hi? saw in the skv / and which is described as onriehed with ‘lair stones 
and ii'iers to enamel, it is, however, lar more likely that 

it i-ofcrs to the gold mosaics which very soon after w'cro sought for to 
ih corato every chnreh roof; but the gorgeous altar presented by Jus- 
liiilan to Saneta Sophia, and wdiieli is described as ‘glowing with gold 
ami silver, sa})phlre and ruby,’ was doubtless adorned with transparent 
enamel. From this time until the close of the twelfth century, the 
By/aiitine enameller .supplied brooeli, and’ clasp, and crown, and mitre, 
to the sovereigns and prelates of Western Europe. Sometimes his 
art was invoked on a larger scale, for M. Labarte, among his specimens, 
Ini'^ given us a most elaborate book-cover composed of enamel and 
ivory, executed about 1014 for the JEmperor Henry Jl.; but perhaps 
the most si)lendid .specimen of ancient enamel-work extant is the cele- 
brated ‘ i’ahid’Oro’ at St. Mark’s, where the ornaments and medallions 
me of surpassing delicacy. During this time, however, Fngland, 
altliongh she did not compete with Jlyzantium, still cultivated the ait 
of enamelling, as well as most delicate goldsmith's work. King Al- 
iVo'Vs jewel is w'oll known, and the wdfo of tlie Conqueror, in her will, 
refers to the enamelled eiips and covers of the London goldsmith. 
From a]>out the close of the twelfth century Limoges, however, be- 
cam * the seat of a most celebrated manufaetory of enamel ; and during 
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the fourteenth century, mitres, grosicrs, and altar-plate — even tombs, 
de opere Limovicensi — form a portion of every inventory of church trea- 
sures. We looked over this portion of M. Labarte’s work vAih some 
interest, hoping to find some curious niemorftils of manufacture 

during the middle ages. In this, however, we were disap[)oin^'^: 
Indee/1, while the earlier portions of the work seem have been /cry 
carefully written, the latter, relating to tlie middle agi?s, are hv’ from 
being so full, or so interesting, as tlie subject deinaiuls. A work on 
medifeval enamels alone might be made as entertaining to the general 
reader as instructive to the art-sttiilent. 

A Lonrf Vacation in Continental Picture Galleries. 15y the Rev. 
T. W. .1 EX I5i..vke, M.A. Tarkcr. — The title scarcely explains the obj(.*ct 
of this little work, for it is a catalogue, with occasional remarks xwnni 
the ]>Miutings in the chief Continental galleries. The plan, howev(‘r, 
is good, and the book will prove, we doubt not, very acceptable to the 
traveller. 


S C I E xN’ C E. 

T/ie Human Mind in its relation to Ihe Brain and Xervous Sj/slem. 
By J)AXri:n Nonm:, M.I). Churchill. — Dr. Noble ba^^ sjxmt inacli 
tline and thovigbt iu that border-region wlu're mind and body are 

supposed to unite, and where the mutual o[)oratlou must be souglit 
which give us the phenomena with which we are familiar. Tlie 
(pialities of mind necessary for prosecuting imjiius[.es of this nature 
wisely an* not common. Knowledge of the domaAj,. of<«pb^vsies and 
metaphysics — and kjiowlcdge so far as jiiiysiology and psychology are 
coneernecl, which shall be both comjirehensive and discriminating, is 
indispensable. Not less so is soundne.ss of judgment, which will not 
be seduced into theorizing, wliichwill not aceej)t assertion wlien^ Ihei’e 
should be proof, and will not attempt proof where it is the province of 
)-easoii to aflirm that ))roof is not possible. Such fitnesses for his work 
Dr. Noble posscs.sc.s in a high degree. lie never dogmatises, he luiver 
allows his imagination, or a love of .system, to make liim insensible to 
the real language of facts. In tlie history of science there are syren 
voices which are ever doing their be.st to allure the inquirer into hasty 
generalizations. Dr. Nolde has heard their notes before to day, and has 
comii to be about as proof against them a.s most men. Symmetry and 
system arc very beautiful wlieii we can realise them, but it is the I’act 
ol‘ tlieir beauty that disposes m(*n to persuade themselves that they 
]iav(3 them when they have not. Jn the one hundred and iifty pages 
of wliicli this volume consists, Dr. Noble has given us a large amount 
of interesting information, and of cautious scientific thought, for wbieli 
the medical student, and the intelligent reader generally, should he 
grateful. 
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Physiology — the Boulder — TTorse-faming. 

Animal Physiology for Schools, By Joiix Dionysius Laiidxeti, 
D.C.L. — Another of Dr. Lardner’s adiuirahle series of scientific 
manuals for schools. It is illustrated hy nearly two hundred en- 
gravings. % • 

^ '] he Slory of a Boulder; or^ Gleanings from the Nole-hooh of a 
Jifu^ Geologist, Bv AnciriHALD Gkikie. Constable. — This^ is a 
]>leas..^tly written l)(>^)lc, presenting the results of much geological 
observation, and well adapted to stiinulatij those who read it to obser- 
vation ofthev'own. Every one wlio has his times for walking in the 
fields, and evcjy man wlio can hav# such times should secure them, 
Jiiay find in tliis pocket volume a very intelligent and agreeable com- 
]>ani()n. 

The Taming of Horses^ by .1. T* Uahet. — S o the secret of ]\lr. 
Ibnvy’s system, about which ])eo]de have been going so wild, is before 
tin' woj’ld at last. In spite of all the ten-guinea pupils’ bonds it has 
ooz('d out. It seems that some lew years ago, when ]\Ir. Ilarey was 
as yet unknown to fame, be wrote a little book on bis art, and now 
that entt'i-prising Mr. lloutlcdgc has got hold of it, and sells it for six- 
])eiK-(:: (Tattcrsall was charging his customers half a guinea for the 
same tiling ;) and a very good sixiicnnyworth it is. But now people 
cry out as if they had hecn swindlj*d, and say, — n?liere is nothing in it 
after all ; W(* kiunv all tliis before ; it is nothing but common sense.’ 
"\W say tlicix' is evervtbing in the world in it. If the jmipbet had bid 
thee do some groat thing, oh ingenuous public, wo iildest thou not have 
done it r And now lAHiause there is no liocus pocus, no galvanism, 
^\(n* magnetism, nor any other Urn, forsooth you have been greatly 
(loooived. ‘ Out upon tlio false propliet !’ ^ 

One of Mr. Barcy’s pupils, in a letter to the Times, certifies that 
the little hook co\rfaius more than can be taught in the lesson for 
which ]).'.*d money; and another writes to contradict him. 
A\ht!^ the former we must agree, for though the hook gives the clue to 
tlu' system, and a sketch of it, it would he a gri'iit satisfaction to a 
man, liefore he went into the stable where his own particular Cruiser 
was loose and rampant, to see how this master of his art managed his 
ap}>roach ; how he held the hor.se with his eve; how cautiously, firmly, 
and (juiotly lie atlvaneed towards him. Mr. Briggs is before the 
j>ul)lic as a warning in tlie pages of Punch. Ourselves know two 
young gentlemen, om? laid u)> with a bad kick in the leg. and another 
who had his shoulder put out, all owing to this little book. Xot one 
in a hundred of Mr. Barey’s pupils who have paid their ten guineas, 
and watched Cruiser and him with all their eyes, would prove man 
cmmgh t(; undertake the subjugation of a high spirited, vicious horse; 
mueb inon' one who has only studied the system in this condensed and 
imjx’rfcct form. 

Aft('r all there is nothing hut common sense in the book, hut then 
that (‘ommoii sense happens to be no common thing. Patience, gentle- 
ness, and firmness arc the watehwords whicli we hope will spread all 
over the land as the heralds of peace and good will to horses. But 
tlic art isn’t io he learnt in an lioiir. A man must serve his appren- 
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ti(H^£;lvip to it. It requires a rare combination of "ood qualities to 
make a perfect horseman. One must have a perfect coinmaiul of him- 
self to begin with, judgment, y>resence of mind, courage, and a certain 
quickness of eye and hand, and rapidity of decision, wy.ch can only bo 
ac(|uircd by long practice. " ' 

There is a flourish of trumpets at the beginning of this otheyfv jse 
unpretentious little book, about the way in (vhicli the (irc^r' and 
Itoman young gentlemen used to ride ; but tliat one can see any day 
by going to the llritish Museum where Mr. Finch holds Jiis court, the 
sculpture court. Tlierc you will see those noble youtlis with tlieir 
liair nicely cut, sitting on the bare backs of their cliargers, and guid- 
ing tliem with their hands ; you will obst'rve also that they do not sit 
badly considering they have not tin? advantages wo possess of l^ig's 
skin and stirrups to keep them se^uare and trig. A friend of ours 
doubts though, if they could go across country with tlie Hlank- 
shire hounds in tliat trim. Mr. IJarcy’s tlircc fundamental })riiK'i]>K‘s 
may be all resolved into one ; viz., that a bor.se nni.st !c(frn a thing 
before lie can know it. lie do(*sn’t know what man wani.s him to do 
till he is taught. lie does not know hi.s strength till some one pulls 
liim. He doe.sn’t know that a thing will hurt him lalbre it has tlonc 
so. He 3.S, in fact, a perfect example of J^oeke’s blank sboet of paper 
— you may write wlmt you like npmi Jiiin. A pretty scrawl most 
folks make of it ! 

What i.^ the first thing a breaker does witli a raw colt, r He (lrive.s 
and bullies him into a house (<lark very likely, and dreadlul looking 
in the eyes of the timid animal), wbieli takes a long time generally, — 
men shouting, and running, and .searing him with their arms, and the 
Cijlt bolting and .starting tiiis way ainl that, till at last lui bolts Into 
the house to escape the worse dangers outside. Nilf ev)ui>e sensible 
men proceed nn^rc .sensildy. Then you innst get i^udW tiiat slips ; 
a rope halter that will tumble him if he gives trouble, and wlieu you 
have got him into this (which T promi.se you shail ])y a les.>ou in 
patience), you can smack a whip about him two or three times, which 
will nearly make him fly out of hi.s .skin, to puni.sh him for having cau.sed 
you so much fatigue. He doc.sn’t know what you are whipping liim I'nr, 
but you do, and you are hot and angry, so it’s all right. 'IMien drag him 
out. You mu.st have an army of men now to Iiang on to the ro])e, 
(just to teaeli l)iiu hi.s .strength) which nm.st be a pretty tough one, 
while you with your whi]) drive the poor frightened brute round and 
round. When he get.s giddy, or tired, or sulky, as ho is almost sure to, 
after you have been at him some time, just rattle a stick in your hat, 
and that will set him olf again at a tangent, V(.*ry likely j)nlling your 
men all down in a Iicap like a game of Freneli and J']ngli.sh. Hefend 
u.s from such game.s ! Wtdl, so tin? thing goes on in Hngland evi.Tv 
day, sometimes better, ainl oftentinn's worse. What wonder then at 
the vicioii.s horses, or the accidents they occasion, when this is their 
entrance into public life. 

We do not quite as.scnt to the blank paper tlieory though. A colt 
knows a thing or two ])ofore you begin with it. That wicked old mare, 
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with all her knowledge of the world, and ignorance of it, has not had 
theyining one galloping and gallivanting about in the pasture so many 
liiontlis for noy)ing. Impend upon it she lias taught it all her wiekell 
old tricks and fancies, and told it all her old stories of frij^dits and aeci- 
(h '^ts and ill treatment, and we dare say she knows a good many ; but 
it isVnow for you, 0, l#rse breaker (horse /(oyuT is the new and gentler 
word) '-to teach it a lesson. INlr. Rarey would set one man horse 
taming, not a dozen. The (piicter you are with a colt, and the fowci* 
]')eo}>le you Ihtve about, and almost tlie longer lime you are about it, 
the ])ctter* ‘ Haste makes wasfe,’ Sir. Rarey says. You are not to 
sliout, and drive, and lift your arms, but walk quietly round your 
herd in the pasture, stop[)ing when they are scared, and tlicn slowly 
inoviijg on again, walking tlicm gently into tlic pound. Then you 
should load a gentle horse into the stable and ‘ hitch him* (says this 
AmcM’iean), again gradually walking the colt in, letting patience have 
])Ci rect mastery over you. As soon as he is in, remove the quiet hor.se 
and shut the door. You should now give him a few cars of corn to 
)jii1 liirn in good liuniour, and leave him to take note of his apartment. 
ATow is your lime lor a little cool relleetion, and to look after your 
tools. Air. Rare}" makes a great point (and ho is right) of having a 
good Icatlier Iniltcr in.^tead of a one with a slipping noose; and 
you shoukl liavo it the riglit size, neither too tight nor too loose. 
After about a (luartcr uf an hour you arc ready to * walk into him,’ 
which you must do gently as before. The horse will most likely run 
j'rom you and turn away Ids head, when you must walk about slowly 
and softly so that he can see you wlicuever he turn.s his luad, whicli 
lie will do in a short linu*. The moment he turns towards yoft liold 
out your left haiid,#nid stand ])erfcctly still, kec^ping your eyes on the 
hoiv(‘, and walclii, .'g his motions, if ho makes any (we can imagine 
Cnii^T'sT iiiouon# under these circumstances!), then if he do not stir 
loi* ten or liftccm minutes (paricnce guide, you, gentle horse tamer! 
Fifteen minute.s holding out your left hand!) — then, we say, 
if Ik- docs not stir for ten or iiflceii minutes, advance as slowly 
and quiidly as possible, always holding out your hand. And 
.^o on (Oh! how gradually and patiently!) till you get near 
(Miough to toucli his forehead, then raise * slowly and hy degrees’ 
your liand, and — but it would not prolit the general reader to lollow 
this marvel of ])atience and courage through all his operations, ---the 
systi'in is one throughout. The motto is ‘ fear, love, and obey.’ 
You must handle your horse a good deal, and talk to him and jiat him 
wlien lie is good, ‘ for the horse soon learns to road the ox])ression of 
‘ tlu‘ iac(? and voice, and will know as well when fear, love, or anger 
‘ jnwails a.s you do ; two of whieli, Ji nr and anger, a good liorsomau 

• .-should never feel.’ Whenever you have to correct a hor.se ‘ do it 
‘ with a good deal of vigour, but always without anger. Never go 
‘ into a pitched battle with your horse, and after the CiU-reetioii 

* cjinss him a good deal more than you have whipped him — then you 
‘ will excite llie two controlling passions of his nature, love and 
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* fear, and lie will love ami fear you, and. obey quiotlj^ as soon as he 

* learns ivliat (o do' ‘ One harsh word will so excite a nervous 
‘horse a»to iucrci^se his pulse ten beats in^a miimijo.’ These are 
some of Mr. Karev’s key-notes. There is a good deal of vahiablo 
teaching in this little book, if it be only to conlirui a good hors(^n^al 
in hi« previous opinions and ways (he that is ^v'ltish will bo bi^itisli 
still, in spite of all the teaching), and to teach the credulou;f world 
that there is jio quackery even in horsemanship, and no I’oyal roiii] to 
that art. For ourselves, we greatly respect Mr. .Karey lor the [»erfe<> 
tion he has attained in this art, as iniieh as, or ratlnu* mote tlian, if 
he had em])loyi'd some extraordinary means for elleeting his gentkj 
purpose, instead of those which God has given him of superior 
sagacity, will, and mind. We think the puhlication of the secret hy 
which Mr. Karey accomplishes so much (for however ])eo])le laugh at 
the systtnn they cannot deny the facts) may ])rove no in(‘:m step to 
civilization; for surely whatever tends to luunanize in any n\arlveil 
degree may he so described. Far from grudging him his tt‘n-giiine‘a 
pupils, we wlsli him many of them, both I'or his sake and their own ; 
and when they drop off we hope he will let in the juihlie ; our eoaeh- 
men and grooms, horse-breakers, omnibus-drivers, draymen, cahmeji, 
and watermen, and lor a small sum give them a lesson of gentleness 
and humanity. We could almost wish that other Mr. ihii^y, tin 
married elergyrnan (of the adverlisement), who is so suecessi'nl with 
unruly children, would step forth and give h‘Ssons at ten guineas, 
and write little green books tliat all the world might leaiu his 
system too. 


TlIKOl.OiiV. 

On the Aiiilioriscd Version of (he New Testameaf : in Connexion 
with some. reevM proposals for Us Revision. J5y Uicuaud Ciii:m:m.v 
'J'rvi:>'cu, 1).]). J. W. Parker and Son. — Xoi a few will attach mueh 
importance to llie judgment of Dr. Trench on the question which lias 
led to this publication. In brief, th<3 Dean of Westminster tliinks 
that a revision of our authorised version must come. The dcimnid 
for it is becoming wider, more general; and the attempts being made, 
both ill this country and America, to meet this demand, show that if 
the work he not done in the best inaniicr and hy the most trustworthy, 
it will be virtually done by parties who bad better not bo the partilis 
to do it, and in a manner that will not be so generally satisfactory as 
it might have been. Dr. Trench dwells with becoming sentiment on 
th(j fact, that as the division Ixjtwceu Puritans and Iligdi Churithnien 
in the seventeenth century did not prevent their being oiu* in the 
reception of the authorised version of IGll, so the great .subse([uent 
division between (.'onformists and Xoncouformists has left them in 
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possession, witli scarcely an exception, of the common trinisiiro then 
supplied to them, and that not only England, hut her colonies, and 
America are all wont to road the lessons from the mouth of God in 
tlie same English word#. The fact that the religious life of so* large 
?41)ortion of the human family has been so long nourished by this inllu- 
enct^is a strong reason against attempting anything like a 7 iein ve,;‘sioii. 
On m. 'iiy grounds thaftihould not he contemplated for a moment. The 
excellences of tlu* existing translation are too many, and its real iaidts 
arc too lew t(4 allow of such a eonrse. Eut a rcciscd translation rnnst 
com(‘, ovf/ltt to eoino, and tlio gr<-at «|UCstion is liow it may be made to 
come best. One great piadiminary difficulty concerns the fJreok text 
that should be taken as the basis of such proposed revision. This 
('ireuuisfanee, and others, seem to say that the time is not yet ripe for 
a(dna]ly ('ntoring upon such a work. But eve]i when that time comes, 
Dr. Treneh thinks there shoidd not, for a considerable interval, be any 
inlerferenee with the English text. Then, he goes on to say: — 

‘ Let come togetlu*!*, and if j»o&sible not of self-will, but with some 
aui horization, royal or (?eelcsiastieal, or both, such a body of scholars 
and divines as would deserve and would obtain the confidence of the 
whole Ghurch. ^'(b-tunately, no points at issue among oursedves 
tlireatoji to come into discussion oT debate ; so that the unhappy divi- 
sions (.TT^.ir lime wo\dd nut have added any additional embarrassment 
to a matter emlairrassed enough already. Nay, of such immense im- 
portance would it be to carry with us, in whatever might be done, the 
whole (Miristian pi'oj)lo of England, that it would bo desirable to invito 
all scholars, all who represented any important portion of the Bddical 
scholarship of tlie land, to assist with their suggestions hero, even 
though they migh^iot belong to the Church. Of course they would 
be asked as .s^lioh .'S, not as Dissenters. But it were a matter so deeply 
to b#r^Jrelted, fhat these should revise, and tltat wo slionld revise, 
thus ])arting conii)any in the one thing which now holds us so strongly 
togidher, while it would he so hopeless, indeed so iiiircasonablo, to ex- 
pect that they should accept our revision, having themselves had no 
voice in it, that we ought not to stand on any punctilios here, but 
should be ])rei)ared rather to saerillee everything non-essential for the 
averting of sucli a catastrophe. 

‘ Let then such a body as tliis, inspiring confidenco at once by their 
})ietv, their learning, anti their prudence, draw out such a list of emen- 
dations as were lifted beyond all doubt in the eye of every one whose 
voice had any right to be heard on the matter ; avoiding all luxury of 
emendation, abstaining from all which was not of primary necessity, 
from much in which they miglit liave fitly allowed themselves, if they 
had not been huihling on foundations already laid, and which could 
not, without groat inconvenience, be disturbed — using the same mode- 
ration liere wliich .Jerome used in his revision of the Latin. Lot them 
very Inielly, but with just as much learned explanation as should be 
neeilful, justify these emendations where they were not sell-evident. 
Let them, if tliis should be their conviction, express their sense of the 
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desirableness that these should, at some future day, be introduced into 
the received text, as bringing it into more perfect accord and harmony 
with the original Scripture. Having done this, let them leave these 
emendations to ripen in the public mind, gradually to c<)mmend them- 
selves to all students of God’s holy Word. Supposing the eniency> 
tions,such as ought to, and would do this, tlnj-e would probabljj^ ere 
long be a general desire for their admission inti the text ; and/Ti duo 
time this admission might follow. All abrupt change would thus be 
avoided — all forcing of alterations on those not prepared to i-eceive 
them. That which at length came in would excite no surprise, no 
perplexity, or at least very little, having already, in the minds of many, 
displaced that of which it now at length took openly the room.’ — 
pp. 137-rl39. 


Dr. Trench supposes that good would come from such a movement, 
though these emendations should never be transferred to the text ; 
and his own volume may certainly be taken as a fiiir sample of the 
valuable criticism which such a project could hardly fail to call 
forth. Its material is classed as follows: — 1. Introductory Ilemarks. 
2. On the English of the Authorized Version. 3. On some Ques- 
tions of Translation. 4. On some, Unnecessary Distinctions. Intro- 
duced. 5. On some Heal Distinctions Effaced. G. On some Better 
Renderings Forsaken, or put in the Margin. 7. On some' J'hTors of 
Greek Grammar in our Version. 8. On some Questionable Render- 
ings of Words. 0. On some Words wholly or partially Mistranslated. 
10. On some Charges justly brought against our Version. 11. On 
the b^st means of carrying out a Revision. 

Remains of a very ancient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac^ 
hitherto unknown in Europe, Discovered, editctDy.and translated by 
William Cueetojt., D.D., F.R S., &c.,&c. Londwa : /oh^ Miirray. 
1858. — ^Amongst the treasures of tbc Nitrian monast(u-ies in Egyj^t, 
now safely housed in the British Museum, Dr. Cureton has discovered 
extensive fragments of a Syriac version of the Gospels, which l)e l)e- 
lieves to be even more ancient than that most venerable of all trans- 
lations hitherto known, the Peshito, itself made certainly not later 
than the second century. Indeed, his Syriac Mattlicw he regards as 
almost identical with the lost Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) original of the 
Apostles. Into the grounds of this opinion we cannot here enter, but 
content ourselves with calling attention to his interesting publication, 
and heartilythanking him for this inestimable boon to Biblical philology. 
We may probably recur to the subject at greater length on some future 
occasion. Meanwhile, however, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
surprise at his having revived Eichhorn’s theory of a Protevangolium, 
wliich he ought to be aware has been long since utterly exploded. 

The Sinlessness of Jesus. By Dr. C. Ullmann. Translated from 
the German. •Clark. — A book full of beautiful and profound thought, 
such as does not find a place at present, more than partially, in our 
English theology. 
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